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THE FEMALE DETECTIVE, 


INTRODTTCTIOK. 


Wnoaml? • 

It can matter little who I am. 

It may be that I took to tho trade, sufficiently 
comprehended in the title of this work without a word 
of it being read, because I had no other means of 
making a living ; or it may be that for tho work of 
detection I had a longing which I could not overcome. 

It may be that I am a widow working for my 
children—or I may be an unmarried woman, whose 
only care is herself. 

But whether I work willingly or unwillingly, for 
myself or for others—whether I am married or single, 
old or young, I would have my readers at once accej)t 
my declaration that whatever may be the results of 
the practice of my profession in others, in me that 
profession has not led me towards hardhearledness. 

For what reason do I write this book ? 

I have a chief reason, and as I can have no desire 
to hide it from the reader, for if I were secretively 
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inclined I shouli not be compiling these memoirs, I 
may as well irt once say I write in order to show, in 
a small way, that the profession to which I belong is 
so useful that it should not be despised. 

I know well that my trade is despised. I have all 
along known this fact so well that I have hidden my 
..<Vom those about me. Whether those are rela¬ 
tions or ti'H^ds, or merely acquaintances, I have no 
need here to teis. 

My friends suppose I am a dressmaker, who goes 
out by the day or week—my enemies, what I have, 
are in a great measure convinced that my life is a very 
questionable one. 

In my heart of hearts I am at a loss to decide at 
which side 1 laugh most—at my friends, who ■snjq)o.se 
me so very innocent, or at my enemies, who believe 
me to be not far removed from guilty. 

My trade is a necessary one, but the world bolds 
aloof my order. Kor do I blame the world over much 
for its determination. I am quite aware that there is 
something j)eculiarly objectionable in the spy, but 
nevertheless it will be admitted that the spy is as 
peculiarly necessary as he or she is peculiarly objec¬ 
tionable. 

The world would very soon discover the loss of the 
detective system, and yet if such a loss were to take 
place, if the certain bad results which would be sure 
to follow its abolition were made most evident, the 
world would still avoid the detective as a social com¬ 
panion, from the next moment he or she resumed office. 

I have said I do not complain of this treatment, for 
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as I have remarked, I am quite awJire that society 
looks upon the companionship of a spy as repulsive ; 
hut, nevertheless, wo detectives are necessary, as 
scavengers are called for, and I therefore write this 
book to help to show, by my experience, that the 
detective has some demand upon the grat'*^" '', ot 
society. * 

I am aware that the female d.-tective may bo 
regarded with even more aversion than her brother in 
profession. But still it cannot be disproved that if 
there is a demand for men detectives there must also 
be one for female "detective police spies. Criminals 
are both masculine and feminine—indeed, my ex¬ 
perience tells me that when a womaft becomes a 
criminal she is far worse than tlft average of her 
male companions, and therefore it follows that the 
necessary detectives should be of both sexes. 

Let it sufiSce, once for all, that I know my trade is 
a despised one, but that being a necessary calling I 
am not ashamed of it. I know I have done good 
during my career, I have yet to learn that I have 
achieved much harm, and I theftfore think that the 
balance of the work of my life is in my favour. 

In putting the following narratives on paper, I 
shall take great care to avoid mentioning myself as 
much as possible. I determine upon this rule, not 
from any personal modesty, though I would remark in' 
passing that your detective cars be a modest man or 
woman, but simply to avoid the use of the great I, 
which, to my thinking, disfigures so many books. To 
gain this end, the avoidance of the use of this letter, 1 
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shall, as much las possible, tell the tales in what I 
believe is called the third person, and in what I will 
call the plainest fashion. 

I may also i>oint out, while engaged upon these 
opening lines, that in a very great many cases women 
detijsiiijgs are those who can only be used to arrive 
at certam^-v^coverics. The nature of these dis¬ 
coveries I need^ore only hint at, many of them being 
of too marked a character to admit of^their being 
refei’red to in detail in a work of this character, and 
in a book published in the present age. But without 
going into particulars, the reader will comprehend 
that the woman detective has far greater opportunities 
than a man' of intimate watching, and of keeping 
her eyes upoU matters near] which a man could not 
conveniently play the eavesdropper. 

I am aware that the idea of family spies must be an 
rmpleasant subject for contemplation ; that to reflect 
that a female detective may be in one’s own family is 
a disagreeable operation. But, on the other hand, it 
may be urged that only the man who has secrets to 
hide need fear a watcher, the inference standing that 
he who fears may justifiably be watched. 

Be all this as it may, it is certain that man and 
woman detectives are necessities of daily English life, 
that I am a female detective, and that I think fit to 
make some of my experiences known to the world. 

What will their value be ? 

I cannot guess—1 will not say—I do not care to' 
learn. But I hope thpse narratives of mine will show 
ted much crime uasses undetected, muc^ j 
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the most obscure and well-planned evil-doing is brought 
to the light, and easily, by the operation of the 
detective. Furthermore, I hope it will be ascertained 
th.at there is much of good to be found, even amongst 
criminals, and that it does not follow because a man 
breaks the law that he is therefore heartless. 

Now—to my work. 
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TENANT FOE LIFE. 


It often happens to us detectives—and when I say us 
detectives, of course, I mean both men tmd women 
operatives—that we are the first movers in matters of 
great ultimate importance to individuals in particular, 
and ^the public at large.* 

Frr instance, a case in point only came under my 
notice a few weeks since. 

A lady of somewhat solitary and reserved life, re¬ 
siding alone, but for a housekeeper, died suddenly. 
Strangely enough, her son arrived at the house two 
hours before the lady breathed her last. The house 
in which the death took place being far from a town, 
and it being necessary that the son should almost 
immediately return to London, the house was left for 
some time in the care, w it were more consistent to 
say under the control, of the housekeeper already 
mentioned—a woman who bore a far from s^tless 
character in the neighbourhood of her late mistress’s 
dwelling. 

* It is perhaps as well here to remark that the MS. of this 
work has been revised by afi ordinary literary editor. It does 
not appear as aettmUy written by the compiler. This supervision 
may be injurious to the vraUemblance of the work, but by its 
exercise some clearness of style has been attained, 



To curiail that portion ot tius instance ot tne nut 
poorly comprehended efficacy of the .detective police 
•which does not immediately bear upon the argument 
under consideration, it may be said in a few words that 
in the time which elapsed between the departure and 
arrival of the son, the house ■«'as very effectively 
stripped. 

The son, of course, was put almost immediately in 
possession of the suspicions of several neighbours 
as to the felony which they felt sure bad been com¬ 
mitted, and this gentleman was very quickly in a 
position to convince liimself that a robbery had been 
effected. 

The housekeeper was spoken to, told of her toime, 
which insolently she denied, and was atbnco dismissed, 
slio foolishly threatening law proceedings, on the score 
of defamation of character. 

The son of the deceased lady refused to take any 
action in the matter of the robbery, urging that he 
could not have his mother’s name and death mixed up 
with police-court proceedings, and he allowed the 
affair, as he supjiosed, to blow over, though it should 
be here observed that he suffered very considerable 
inconvenience by the absence of certain papers which 
were associated ■with the death of his mother. 

Four mouths pass, and now the police appear ujxm 
the scene, and with an efficiency which is an instance 
of the value of the detective force. The jwlice had, 
of course, in the ordinary -v^y of business, heard of 
the robbery referred to, but could notimove in it while 
no prosecutor gave them the word to move. But if 
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the police had not' moved in the case, they had not 
forgotten it. 

A robbery takes place in the neighbourhood, and a 
search-warrant is granted. A search is prosecuted, 
and in a shed beyond a small house, belonging to a 
coujde whom the housekeeper already mentioned knew, 
and who had been up at the house while the house¬ 
keeper was left in sole charge of it, was found a 
japanned cash-box. 

The detective who made this discovery almost 
immediately identified the box with the r-obbery at 
the house of the late lady, and upon finding, after 
a close examination, the initial of her surname 
scratflied upon the lid, he became so convinced his 
conjecture was right, that, upon his own responsibi¬ 
lity, he took the tenant of the house in question into 
custody. 

The case went clear against the unhappy man. 
The police, by a wonderful series of fortunate guesses 
and industrious inquiries, found out the son, and this 
latter was enabled to produce a key, one of a house¬ 
hold bunch belonging to Ills late mother, that opened 
the cash-box in question, which had been forced in 
such a manner that the cash-box had not been broken. 

This gentleman, however, refused to prosecute, and 
the prisoner got off with the fright of his arrest and 
an examination. 

Which of the two, the gentleman or the detective, 
did his duty to sooietyj is a question I leave to be 
answered by i*y readers. My aim in quoting this 
instance of the operation of the detective system is to 



show liow Valuable it may become, even where should- 
be prosecutors malic the mistake of< supposing that 
leniency and patience form a much better course of 
conduct than one of justice and fair retribution. 

The detective police frequently start cases and dis¬ 
cover prosecutors in people who have had no idea of 
filling any such position. 

Many cases of this character, several of them really 
important, have come under my own direction. 
Perhaps the most important is that which I am about 
to relate, and to which I have given the title of 
“ Tenant for Life.” 

This case, as it frequently happens, came npop me 
when I was least expecting business, and when, iikleed, 
I had “ put the shutters up for the day,” as an old 
detective companion of mine—a feIlow*long since dead 
(he was killed by a most gentlemanly banker who 
had left town for good, and who, after flooring 
John Heminings, lefo England for good also)— 
would say. 

It was on a Sunday when I got the first inkling of 
one of the most extmordinary cases which has come 
under my observation. It is on Sundays that I always 
put the shuttei's up. Even when I am engaged hot 
in a case, I am afraid I relax on a Sunday. I will 
not work if I can help it on a Sunday. I swim 
through the week, so to speak, for Sunday, and then I 
have twenty-four hours’ rest before I plunge into my 
sea of detections once more. 

I am wliat is called a talking companion, and I am 
bound to admit that women ai'e in the habit of talking 



Boaudal, with me fir a hearer, within three hours of 
my making thei): acquaintance. 

Amongst others that I knew some years ago was a 
Mrs. Flemps. I think I first made her acquaintance 
because her name struck me as out of the common— 
it was out of the common, for I had not known her 
twenty-four hours before I learnt that she was married 
to a cabman, who on his father’s side was a Dutchman 
who had been in the eel ti’ade at Billingsgate market. 

It was this acquaintance, it was the mere notice of 
the name of Flemj)3, which led to the extraordinary 
chain of events which I shall now place before the 
reader exactly as I linked them together—premising 
only Ahat I shall sink my part in the narrative.as fully 
as I shall be able. 

As I have ^aid* above, I make Sunday a holiday, 
and coming to know the Flempscs, and ascertaining 
that the cabman—perhaps with some knowledge of 
that cheerful way of spending the Sunday which I 
have heard distinguishes foreigners—was in the 
habit of using his cab as a private vehicle on a 
Sunday, and driving his wife out, I found my seventh 
days even more cheerful than I had yet discovered 
them to be. In plain English, during the summer 
through which I knew the Flempses, I frequently 
drove out of London with them a few miles into the 
country. 

Flemps used to drive, of course, and I and his wife 
were inside, with all thi windows Sown, in order that 
we might get as much of the country air as possible. 

I find, by reference to the diary I have kept since I 



entered the service, and at which f work equally for 
pleasure, and to relieve my mind of particulars which 
would overweight it, for I may add that in this diary, 
which would be intolerable printed, I fix down every 
word of a case I hear', as closely as I can remember it, 
and every particular as near as I can shape it—I say 
I find, by reference to my diary, that it was the fourth 
Sunday I rode out with the Flempses, and the sixth 
week of my acquaintance with those people, whom 
upon the whole I found very respectable, that I got 
the first inkling of one of the best, even if one of the 
most dissatisfactory, cases in which I was ever engaged. 

The conversation which called up my curiosity I am 
enabled to reproduce almost as it was spoken, for by 
the time the ride was over I had got scfgood a thread 
of the case in my head, that I tbodghfit necessary to 
book what I had already learnt. 

Mrs. Plemps was a worthy woman, who loved to 
hear herself talk, a failing it is said with her sex. 
From the hour in which I made her fiimiliar with 
me, I ceased to talk much to the good woman; I 
listened only, and rarely opened my mouth except to 
ask a question. 

By the way, 1 should ad^ here that 1 in no way 
spuuged upon the Flempses; I always contributed 
more than one-third to the eatables and drinkables we 
took with ns in the cab, and thereby I think I paid 
my share of the cab, which would have taken them 
whether I had been in LondcAs or Jericho. 

The first words used by the couple in refcreiice to 
the case attracted my attention. 



We had got into the cab, she and I, and ho was 
looking in at the window as he smoothoned his old 
hat round and round. 

“ Jemmy,” he said, her name being Jemima, “ where 
shall us drive to-day ?” 

“ Well, Jan,” said she—he had been christened after 
his Dutch father-*—“ we aint been Little Fourpenny 
Number Two way this blessed summer.” 

“ I'luit’a it,” said Jan, with a triumphant, crowing 
tone. “ Little Fourpenny Number Two.” 

And mounting his box, he drove out of the yai'd so 
briskly that for a moment, as we went over the kerb¬ 
stone, I thought the only road we were about to take 
was that of destruction. 

The extraohdinary highway we were about to take 
naturally led me to make some inquiries; for it can 
readily be understood by the public that if there is 
one thing a detective—whether female or male—is 
less able to endure than another, it is a mystery. 

“ That’s a queer road we’re going, Mrs. Flemjjs,” 
said I; and speaking after the manner of her class— 
for I may say that half the success of a detective de¬ 
pends upon his or her symj)athy with the people from 
whom either is endeavguriug to pick up informa¬ 
tion, 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Flemps; and as she siglied I knew 
that there w.as more in the remark than would have 
appeared to an ordinary listener. I do not use the 
words “ ordinary listenoV” at all in a vain sense, but 
simply with a business meaning. 

“ Is it a secret ?” 



“ What, Little Fourpenny ?" she called out, as wo 
bumped over the London stones. 

“ Number Two,” I added, with a smile. 

She shook her head. 

“ There was no number two,” she replied, “ though 
there ought to have been.” 

Now this answer was puzzling. Both husband and 
wife felt mutual sympathy in the affair of “Little 
Fourpenny Number Twoj” and yet it appeared no 
Little Fourpenny Number Two had ever existed. 

“ Tell me all about it, Mrs. Flcmps,” said I, “ if it’s 
no secret.” 

She answered in these words—“ Which I will, my 
dear, when we reach the gardiugs, but can’t a jolting 
over the stones.” 

We drove six miles out of London, and got on the 
level country road. There is no need to say whither 
we went, because are of no value in this nar¬ 

rative. 

It is enough to say it was six miles out of Loudon, 
and on a level country. 

As we made a turn in the pad hirs. Fleraps became 
somewhat excited; and almost immediately afterwards 
the cabman turned round,-and looking at his wife, he 
said— 

“ We’re a coming to the worry s]iot.” 

The cab was drawn about two hundred yards further 
on, and thou Jan Flemps pulled rein, .and got off his box. 

“ There’s the worry milestone,” he said, pciinting to 
one at the side of the road ; “and the worry identical 
where I lost Little Fourpenny Number Two.” 
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And it was at this point that Mrs, P, remarked— 

“ Cuss the th'ntty pound.” 

“ Never mind, old woman, we wanted it bad enough 
then. Lord knows ; and but for it this cab might never 
ha’ been druv by me, so put an han’some mug on it, 
old woman.” 

The reader will concede that this conversation was 
sufficiently appetizing to .attract any one—to^ a de¬ 
tective it spoke volumes. 

I said nothing till the cab was once more in motion, 
and I could tell how heartily the cabman appreciated 
the spot by the slow pace at whiclf- we left it behind 
us, and by the several times ho looked back linger¬ 
ingly at the milestone. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Flemps, w'ithin the cab, was shaking 
her head dolefully j and I could see, by the wistful, 
far-away aji][)earanoe of her eyes, that in thought she 
was a long way beyond mo and the cab. 

When she woke up, which she did in a short time 
with an exclamation, and such a rough, cutting sen¬ 
tence as I have noticed the rougher sort of folk are in 
the habit of making the termination of any show of 
sentiment, I reminded her that she had promised to 
tell me the history of Little Fourpenny. 

“ Wait, my dear, till we get to the gardings, and Jan 
himself will oblige. He tells the tale better nor I do.” 

Therefore I said no more till we had ended our plain 
dinner at the tea-gardens^_ which we.e our destination. 
The meal done, and Jan at his pipe, I reminded Mrs. F. 
once more of her promise; and she mentioning the 
matter to the cabman, it appeared to me that he was 
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not at all disinclined to refresh himself.with a recital 
of the history. 

* It is necessary that I should give it, in order that 
the reader may appreciate how a detective can work 
out a case. 

“ I were a going home in my cab one night, more 
nor a little time ago-” 

“ It were in ’forty-eight, when the French were a 
fighting Lony Philippe,” said the cabman’s wife. 

“ I was a goin’ home, not in the best o’ humours, 
when a cornin’ across ’arastead ’eath I overtook a 
woman a staggerin’# under what I thought were a 
bundle.” 

“ It were a child,” said Mrs. Flemps. 

“Yes, it were,” the cabman continued; “and it had 
on’y been in this precious world a fortnight. I pulled 
up, soein’ her staggerin’; and to cut it short here¬ 
abouts, I told her she might come up on the box along 
o’ me, for it were not likely I could let a tramp in on 
the cushions. She were werry weak, and the infant 
were tlie poorest lookin’ kid 7 ever seed—yet jmrty to 
look at as I sor by the gass.” 

“ As he sord by the gass !” responded Jemima. 

“Well, artci- some conversation with that young 
woman, I pulled up at a public, and treated her and 
your obedient; and which whether it were the rum 
put me up to it, or it were in me before and I knowed 
it not, no sooner hail I swallowed that rum than the 
idea was plain and wisible afore*me. ‘ What are you 
a goin’ to do with it ?’ I said, pointing to the young 
un. ‘I don’t know,’ sflyA^be, a lookin’ out towards 
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Loudon. ‘ Father V says I. ‘ No,’ says she. I then 
looks out, and points towards London, which she 
thereupon shook her head ; hut she didn’t turn on the 
water, being, I think, too far gone for that. ‘ Which,’ 
said I, ‘if you can do nothin’ for her (knowin’ as she’d 
told mo it was a girl) somebody else may—^my old 
woman and me, you sec, never havin’ had no family.’ ” 

“ Never having had no family—more’s the pity,” 
responded Mrs. Flemps. 

“ ‘ Why,’ says she, continued the cabman, ‘ who’d be 
troubled with another woman’s child 1 —women have 
enough trouble with their own.’^, ‘ I would,’ says I, 
‘my old woman never having had any, and not likely 
to mend matters.’ ‘ Will you ?’ says she, and such a 
hawful light came upon that young woman’s face as I 
never wish to see on another. ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘and it 
shall be all fair and above board, and I’ll give you my 
old woman’s address, and what money I’ve got for her’ 
—which it came about she got called Little Four- 
penny, being that sum I had in my pocket after payin’ 
for the rum, after a whole day out and only a shillin’ 
fare. W’ell, the longs and fhe shorts of it ai’o that 
that there wretched young woman gave me up the 
baby, and I gived her the fourpence, and she got down 
off the cab and went down a turning, and blest if ever 
she looked back once, and blest if ever she called at 
our place once—p’r’aps she lost the address though, 
and if she did, why she were not,so bad after all, and 
p’r’aps she died—anyhow, that’s how we came by Little 
Fourpenny.” 

“That’s how we came by Little Fourpenny,” re- 



spondee! Mrs. F., adding, as a kind of Amen, “ blesser 
liltlo ’art.” 

• “ Yes,” said I, “43ut -what of Little Fourpenny 

Number Two!” 

“ JIa, that’.s ou’y five year ago. My J emmy—meanin’ 
Jemima, wasn’t best pleased when I brought that 
poor Little Fourpenny home, and I think she thought 
I knew’d more of it than I^did till she growed so un¬ 
common unlike me—but let my wife have thought as 
she might, I’m sure no mother was ever sorrier than 
her were when Little Fourpenny was took and changed 
for the better.” 

“ Much for the better !” said Mrs. F., with two or 
three tears in her eyes, as I detected. 

“Lord, I see her now a cornin’ with my dinner, 
bein’ not so much nor ten year old, and all the rank 
with a word for Little Fourpenny. All the fellers o’ 
the rank wanted to stand when Little Fourpenny went 
off the road, which it was but uat’ral. Yes, wo missed 
her when she died at nine.” 

“ At nine,” responded Mrs. F., adding, “ five years 
ago.” 

“ And it was but nat’ral we should think as our 
Fourpennurth was a good one, and as wo was alone and 
might find another, which was the reason, as p’r’aps I 
began lookin’ after Little Fourpenny Number Two, 
and bless you, my dear, cabmen, and I dersay police¬ 
men, don’t have to l<^ok fiir any night o’ the week with¬ 
out finding a wand’rin’ woman* as ’as got a little un 
she don’t know what on earth to do with.” 

“ Little Fourpenny hadn't been off the rank three 

2 
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mouilis afore, sittin’ on. that very milestone as I pointed 
out, and one cvbnin’ in this very month o’ July, there 
I saw her. My ’art was in my mouth, for it was as 
though all them years had never been, and jest as 
though Little Fourpenny’s mother was jest afore my 
boss's head agin. It was another on ’em. She was a 
woman with a little un as she didn’t know what on 
earth to do with. Which I spoke to hei’, and havin’ 
that experience of our gal, I soon made ’er understand 
mo, though I do assure yer my ’art was in my mouth 
as I thought o’ the other. She didn’t understand 
me a’ fust, but she did at last, anA I thought she were 
orf ’or ’cd abit by the way she went on, sayin’ as 
Providence ’a^d interfered, when it were on’y ?)ie. And 
she took tliCk ad(}ros3 greedyJike, but when I offered 
her the five shillin’s, doin’ it pleasant like and callin’ 
her mate, she shrinks back she docs, and calls out to 
Heaven if she can sell her child. Which then pro¬ 
misin’ to call and sec luy old woman, and kissin’ the 
child till it got into my throat agin’, she run orf with 
her arms wide out, and goin’ from side to side like a 
jibber—^whioh never come to see the old woman !” 

“ Which she never come 1” responded Mrs. F.; adding, 
“ which if she had what could I ’a said, and which if 
she’d tore my eyes out I could not ha’ complained.” 

“ For you sec,” continued the cabman, “ that there 
child and that there old woman o’ mine never met.” 

“ Never met!” responded Mrs.tFlemps. 

« /for yon must know,” continued the cabman, “ I 
sold that there child o’ that there woman afore I’d 
left that there milestone a mile behind.” ' 
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“ A mile behind!” adds Mrs. Flemps, shaking her 
head. ‘ 

“ Lord lead us not into temptation, but I could not 
rersiht that there thutty poun’, bein’ at that identkle 
time worry liard up, owin’ to havin’ to pay damages for 
runniu’ down a hold man which was more frightened 
nor hurt, but the obstinest old party ever a man 
druv, and had to pay ’im that identkle sum o’ thutty, 
jioun’s, which it seemod to me a kind o’ providence 
when the woman offered that identkle sum, since it 
seemed to me as I was taken pity on acos of runuin’ 
down that obstnit 'Wold gent while hard a thinkiu’ 
o’ lost Little Foiirpenny.” 

Now by this time my curiosity had bee^j thoroughly 
roused. It was impossible to avoi^ coinprehending 
that the child that the wretched mother had given up 
to the cabman had been literally sold by him within 
twenty minutes of the time wlien he came into the 
possession of her. 

And ]>orliap3 it is necessary that I should remark 
that I was not struck with the idea that it was at all 
unlikely that this cabman should have met a second 
woman in his life ready to jiartwith horcliild. I am, 
detective as 1 live, almost as much ashamed as pained 
to admit that there is not a night passes in this large 
city of London duidng which you are unable to find 
wretched mothers ready to part with their children.. 
Perhaps T should add that my experience leads me to 
believe that those poor women *are mothers for the 
first time—mothers of but a voiy short duration, and 
that therefore, while they have not been with their, 
2—2 
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little ones long enougli to be unable to separate from 
them, they arei still under the influence of that horror 
of their position, and consequent fear or dread of the 
child, which is the result of their memory of a time 
when they were free and respected. The.se young 
women are mostly seduced servant and work girls. 
Poor things !—we detectives, especially us women 
detectives, know quite enough of such matters. 

Said I to the cabman— 

“ Who was the woman who took the child ?” 

“ Why, ’ow should I know ? I was a joggin’ on, 
with the little un on the floor o’ the cab, atwoen the 
two cushions to prevent co-lisons, when she calls 
‘ Cab !’ to me. ‘ ’Gaged,’ says I. ‘ I’ll pay you any- 
think, says she. ‘Well,’ thinks I, ‘anyhow you’re a 
queer customer.’ She were about thirty—a wild 
looking party as ever I saw by the gas-lamp, under 
which she was standin’, but she were a real lady, and 
had dark eyes. ‘ Can’t do it,’ says I. Then she says, 
‘Have you come far down the road.J’ ‘About three 
miles,’ says I. ‘ Ha,’ says sire, ‘ ’ave yon seen a woman 
with a child?’ which, continued the cabman, you might 
ha’ knocked me orf my box when she made that there 
remark —‘ a poor w'oman,’ says she, ‘ with a very 
young child 1’ And then as luck would have it—or ill 
luck—which sometimes I think it were one, and at 
other times I’m sure it were the other; as some luck 
would ’ave it, at this identkle moment, the child sets 
up a howlin’ fine. ‘ What’s that 1 —oh, what’s that ?’ 
she asks, a flyin' at the cab-windy, and I can tell you 
I was nearly a tumblin’ orf my box, I was so took 
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aback. ‘ Heaven ’ave sent it!’ says slie, lookin’ in the 
cab, and T s’pose sceiii’ on’y the child there at the 
bottom o’ the cab, ‘ which,’ says I, ‘ it’s that identklo 
young woman’s you was ‘-i)cakin’ of!’ Then she 
screals out she does ; an’ if thcre’J been a p’leaceman 
about I should ha’ been in Queer Street, savin’ your 
presence, my dear, a talkin’ about the p’leace on a 
Sunday. Then I ups and tplls her that me and my 
missus have lost our Little Fourpenny, and how I’ve 
got the kid j and then she calls out again that Heaven 
is at the bottojn of it, and she says—‘ My good man,’ 
sajs she, ‘here’s thvktty poun’s,’ which there was, all 
in gold, ‘and take it, and give me the child;’ and 
tlicn she says, how that I can have no love for the 
child—not havin’ ever seen it afore^ an^ ’ow by doin’ 
as she wished, 1 might do great good, and, to cut it 
short—after a time—1 gived ’cr tte child, and T took 
the thutty poun’s ; and th.it’s how it was my old 
woman never, never saw the little un, and how it was, 
us I hoped that there poor mother ud never call at 
our house. She never did ; so p’l’aps them poor 
mothers are all alike, and don’t look them in 

the face as they once deserted, and can’t reasonubly 
ask biick again, and that’s how it was that my old 
woman never saw Little Fouri)euny Number Two.” 

“ Never saw Little Fourpenny Number Two !” re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Flemps. 

Now I may say* at once that this tale, told in 
common English, by an ordinary man, smoking his 
common clay pipe in a plain tea-gardens in the suburbs 
of London—this tale called forth all the acumen and 



wits with which nature has endowed ihe» The detec- 
ti'W was all ajive as that extraordinary yecital, told 
with no intention for effect, was slowly *nnfolded to 
me, with many stops and waves of the pipe, and 
repetitions with which I have not favoured the reader. 

It was a most remarkable history, that of the 
woman who had obtained the child, from beginning to 
end. 

The series of facts, accepting the cabman’s state¬ 
ments as honest, and as he had no purpose to serve in 
deceiving me, 1 was at once inclined to suppose he 
spoke the truth—as he did; thg series of facts was 
wonderful from the beginning of the chapter to the 
end. 

The extraordinary list of unusual facts began with a 
woman, evidently belonging to a good class, being out 
late at night and bailing a cab. Then followed her in¬ 
quiry concerning a w'oman with a veiy young child. 
To this succeeds the discovery of tho child in the cab, 
and the ejaculation that Heaven has been good to her; 
and finally had to be considered the fact of her having 
thirty pounds in gold with her, and which she offers at 
once to the cabman for the child. 

Accustomed to weigh facts, and trace out clear 
meanings, something after the manner of lawyers, a 
habit common to all detective.s, before I began in a 
loose, half-curious way to question Flemps upon the 
history he had betrayed to me, I fcad made out a toler¬ 
able case against the lady. 

As she knew that the woman had passed that way 
it appeared- evident to me that she had seen her. 



guessing her to be a beggar, at some earlier poiiod of 
the evening than that at which she addressed the 
'eabiiiau. And as after the cabman refused her for a farh 
she expressed great joy at liearing the crying of the 
infant, tlie inference stood that her despair at the 
cabman’s refusal was in some way connected with the 
child itself. 

Continuing .out this reasoning—and custom was so 
ready within me that the process was finished before 
the cabman had—I came to the conclusion, after duly 
balancing the fact of her having with her thirty pounds 
in gold, and her bribing the cabman with it, that for 
some reason unknown she had pressing need for a child. 
I felt certain that she had seen the woman in an 
earlier part of the evening, that she liad set out to 
overtake the woman, to purchase the child of her, if 
possible, and that meeting the cab, the driver of wbioh 
could have no knowledge of her, she had hailed him 
in the hope of more siieedily overtaking the woman 
and child. 

The questions, as a detective, I wished answered 
were these :— 

Who was she ? 

Why did she act as she did ? 

Where was she ? 

At onoo I apprehended I should have little difficulty 
in ascertaining where she was, provided she still lived 
in the district, and ^provided the cabman could give 
me some clue by which to idenUify her. 

For I may tell you at once that I saw crime in the 
whole of this business. Children are not bought iu the 
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dark in the midst of fear and trembling, if all is clear 
and honest sailing- 

So pretending to bo really interested in the story, 
which I was, I began putting questions. 

“ Did you ever learn anything more ?” 

“Nothink,” said he. 

And his wife, of course, responded and repeated. 

“ You never saw the wqraan again 1” ■ 

“ Nevei-.” 

Echoed by Mrs. F. I will leave her repeats out from 
this time forth. 

“ IIow long ago did it happen ?-{ryou interest me so 
much!” 

“ Five years this blessed July.” 

“ Then it wqs in the July of 1858.” I knew that by 
the date of Little Fourponny’s death. 

“ It was.” 

[I should here point out to the reader that though 
T put this singular case, “Tenant for lafe,” as the 
leading narrative in my book, it is one of the later 
of my more remarkable cases.] 

“ You are quite sure, about the milestone ?” 1 said. 

“ Quite,” he replied. 

“ What kind of a woman was she T’ 

“ Which,” the cabman continued, “ I could no 
more say nor I could fly—^save she was wildish-look¬ 
ing, and had lai'ge black eyes, and was an out-and-out 
lady.” 

“Did she—pardon hiy being so curious—did she 
have any peculiarity which you remarked ?” 

“ Any [lecooliarity 9 No, not as I am aweer on.” 



“No mark—no way witli her wLich was un¬ 
common ?” 

“ None sumdever,” said the cabman. “ Ha ! I year 
’or now. ‘ Firly poun’s,’ says she, which I could 
hardly unnerstand ’or at fust; ' firly j)oun’s for that 
child,’ says she, ‘ firty poun’s.’ Hut what ’ave you 
started for, my dear ?” he asked me. 

“ Which,” hero his wife adijed, “well she may start, 
pore dear, with you a tollin’ about I.ittle Fourpenny 
in a way to child ’er blood.” 

Now, the fact is, I had started because I thought 1 
saw the cud of a gooi^clew. We detectives have quite, 
a handbook of the science of our trade, and wo know 
every lino by heai-t. One of the chief chapters in that 
unwritten book is the one devoted to ^dentihoation. 
Tlie uninitiated would be surprised to learn how many 
w.ays we have of identification by certain marks, certain 
ways, certain personal peculiai-itics—but above all, by 
the unnumbered modes of speaking, the form of speak¬ 
ing, the subjects spoken of, and above all the imj)odi- 
ments or peculiarities of speech. For instance, if wo 
are told a party wo are after aUyrys misphices the “ w” 
and “v,” we are inclined to let a suspected poi’sou pass 
who answers in all other ways to the description, 
excei)t in this cirse of the “v” and “w.” We know that 
no cunning, no dexterity would enable the mau we are 
seeking to prevent the exhibition of this im 2 )erfection, 
even if he were on his guard, which ho never is. He 
may change dress, voice, look,*appearance, but never 
his mode of speaking—never his pronunciation. 

Now, amongst our list of spcecli-imperfections is one 



where there is an impossibility to pronounce the 
trotxblesome “th,” and where this difficult sound is 
replaced by an “ f,” or a “ d,” or sometimes by one o'r 
the other, according to the construction of the word. 

This imperfection I hoped I had discovered to be 
distinguishable as belonging to the woman who had 
purchased the child. 

“Do you mean, Mr. Flemps,” I said,—“do you 
mean to say that the xvoman said Jirty instead of thirti/1 
How odd.” 

Firty^ says she, and that were the reason why I 
could not comperond ’er at fust. ‘ Firtyl says she; 
an’ it was on’y when the gold chinked as I knowed 
what she meant.” 

“ And you’have never seen nor heai-d from her any 
more 1” ' 

“ It wasn't likely as she would, if you’d a seen her 
go off as she did.” 

“And which way did she go?” 

“ Why a co’i-se as 1 met her, my dear, and as she 
was coming from somewhere to foller the young woman 
with the kid, she backed to’ards London, and I ’ad to 
juiss ’or afore I left her behind, an’ she never so much 
as looked at me.” 

I did not ask any more questions. 

I suppo,so I grew silent; and especi.ally so when wo 
got in the cab and were driving once more home. 

Indeed, Mra Flemps said she liftd no doubt that /le 
had quite upset me with their tale of Little Four- 
penny. 

. When wo reached the milestone, however, Mrs. F. 



■was as full of the subject as ever j and I need not say 
tliat—thongh perhaps I said little—I was very hard 
at work putting this and that together. 

After we liad passed the milestone, every house on 
each side of the way had a strange fascination for me. 
I hungred after every house as it was left behind me, 
fancying each might be the one which sheltered the 
infant. 

That I would work it out I determined. 

So far I had these facts :— 

1. The woman must have lived near the road, or 
she would not have gpen the beggar and her child, pro¬ 
vided these latter had been on the high road when scon 
by the former. 

2. Tiio time which had elapsed between seeing the 
woman and meeting the cabman coiild not have been 
very great, or she never would have hoped to find the 
mother and child. 

3. The ocourreuec had only taken ]ilace five years 
previously, and therefore the woman might not have 
moved out of the neighbourhood. 

4. Tl»e purchase of the child in such a manner sug¬ 
gested it was to bo used for the purpose of deception— 
ill all probability to replace another. 

5. Therefore, deception being practised somebody 
was injured—in all probability an heir. . 

6. Tho woman was not needy, or she could not 
have offered thirty jiounds in gold to a stranger, and 
evidently at a very short notice^ for it was clear there 
could have been no demand for tho child when she 
saw it with the mother. 



7. Whoever she wasj she had the far from ordinary 
failure of speech which consists of aii inability to 
-itter the sound of “ th.” 

8. Finally, aud most importantly, I lind datus.” 

Poor Flemps and his wife—they little thought what 

i serpent of detection they had been .nourishing iu 
their cab. I believe they thought I was a person 
iviiig on my small property, and helping my income 
>ut by a little light millinery. 

With the information I had already obtained, I 
letermined to try and sift the matter to the bottom; 
vnd I may as well state that, not having anything on 
aiy hands at that time, I set to work on the Monday 
morning, telling Mrs. Flemps that 1 had some business 
to look after, and being wished Inck from the very 
bottom of her heart hy that c.ijolcd woman. 

I took a lodging iu the first place as near that mile¬ 
stone as I could find one—it was a sweet little country 
room, with honeysuckle round each wifidow. 

I may at once say that the first part of my work 
was very easy. 

Within two dajs of my arrival at my little lodging 
at the honeysucklo cottage, 1 had found out enough to 
justify mo in continuing the search. 

As I have said, 1 could have no reason to doubt the 
Cabman, because he could have no object in deceiving 
me. Put evidence is wliat detectives live upon. 

The first thing I did was to find traces, if possible, 
of the mother. 

It will be remcmbei’od that the mother showed 
great sorrow at losing the child, and that yet she never 



kaocked at ilie cabman’s door. The inference I took 
was this, that as she had shown love for the child, and 
fts she had never sought to see it after pai-ting with it, 
tliut she had been prevented by one of two eata- 
slrophcs—cither she had gone mad, or she had died. 

Where.was I to make inquiries? 

Clearly of the first relieving officer who lived past 
the milestone, at which she had parted with the child, 
and in the ojipositc direction to that which the cab 
had taken—for I know much of these jioor mothcre— 
they afways floe from their children when they have 
parted from them, w^iether this par-ting be by the road 
of murder, or by desertion, or by the coming of some 
good fr’amaritau (like the cabman) who, having no 
children of his own, is willing to accept 5, child who to 
its maternal mother is a burden. 

I went past the milestone, made in(priric.s, and in 
time found the relieving officer’s house. I was 
answered in double quick time. I think the man 
suj)poscd 1 was a j-elation, and that perhaps I would 
gain him .some credit by reimbursing tlie parish, 
through his activity, its miserable outlay in burying 
the poor woman. 

For she was dead. 

Circumstances pointed so absolutely to her as the 
woman who had parted with her child, that F had no 
rca.sonable doubt about my conclusion. 

In that month of July, on the night of the l.Tth, 
a woman w-as brought in a caii to the officer’s door. 
The man who drove stated that ho fouhd the woman 
lying in the road, and that had not his horse known 



she -waB there before he did, she must have been rua 
over. 

The woman was taken to the union infirmary, and 
that place s>he only left for the grave. 

"She never recovered her senses while at the union 
hosjutal. She was found, upon her regaining half 
consciousness, to be sufiering from fever, and as sho 
had but very recently b.ecomo a mother (not more 
than a fortnight) the loss of her child made the attempt 
to overcome that fever quite futile. 

She died on the tenth day it appeared, and sixe had 
not spoken at her death for three.r 

[I should perhaps here remark that I am condensing 
in this page the .statements of the relieving officer and 
a pauper woipan who was nurse in the workhouse 
hospital.] 

I was at no loss to undei-staud that this speechless¬ 
ness was due to opium, which my experience had 
already taught me is given in all cases where a fever- 
patient has no chance of life, and in order to still 
those ravings which would only make the death more 
terrible. 

But during the preceding week she had said enough 
to convince mo, upon hearing it reported, that she was 
the mother of the child. She had called out for her 
baby, pressing her poor breasts as she did so, and 
frequently she hud shrieked that she heard the cab 
far, far away in the distance. 

I returned to my little cottage lodging not over and 
above pleased. If there is one thing which foils us 
detectives more certainly than another, it is death, 
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Here we have no power. Distance is to ns nothing— 
but we cannot get to the other side. of the tomb. 
Time we care little for, seeing that during life memory 
moi'e or less holds good. Secresy we laugh at in all 
shapes but that of the grave. 

It is death which foils us and frequently stops a 
case when it is so neauJy complete as to induce tlic 
inexperienced to suppose that Jt is perfect. 

I saw at once that I had lost my chief witness—the 
mother. 

Now came the question—was the child itself alive? 

If dead, there was ait end of my inquiry. 

However detectives never give up cases; it is the 
cases which give up the detectives. 

It irow became necessary to ascortaju viirat children 
were born in the milestone district in the mouth 
of July, 1858, for I have already shotvn that the 
purchaser of the child must have come from some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of her purchase, and I 
have hinted that a child purchased; under such cii’cura- 
stauces its those set about the sale of the child in 
question, presupposes that the ^infant is to be used 
in a surreptitious manner, and in a mode therefore, 
primA fade, as the lawyers say, which is, in all pro¬ 
bability, illegal, by acting detcimentully upon some one 
who benefits by the child’s death. 

To ascertain what chikh-en had been born in the. 
district during that month of July, was as easy a task 
as to convinpe myself that the child in question had 
been registered as a new birth by the woman who had 
purchased him of the cabman. 
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"^he reader has in all probability made out such a 
sxippositive ca^ as I did, and to the following effect:— 

Ihe woman-purchaser saw the mother and child an 
hour or more before she met the cabman, and had some 
conversation with her. 

This supposition was confirmed by the knowledge 
I obtained that this won»n, found in the road, 
had a couple of half-croTyns in the pocket of her dress. 
It will be remembered that she refused Flerops’s 
money. 

Between the time of seeing the woman and bar¬ 
gaining with the cabman, it may readily be supposed 
that a pressing demand for a newly born child had 
become manifest, when the woman recalled to her 
mind the hfggnr and child she had seen, hoped the 
poor creature’s poverty would be her temptress’s oppor¬ 
tunity, and so set out to find her ; when a chain of 
circumstances, which the ordinary reader would Ciill 
romantic, hut which I, as a detective, am enabled to 
say is equalled daily in any one of many shapes, led to 
her possession of the infant. 

I searched two registers, and made such inquiries as 
I thought would be useful. Happily in both cases I 
had to deal not with the registrar, but with his deputy, 
who is, as a rule, the more manageable man. Wo 
detectives have much to do with registrars in all of 
their three capacities. 

I knew that in all probability I had to deal with, 
what we call in my'profession, people. It was 

no tradesman’s wife or sister I had to deal with. The 
cabman had said she was a real lady, (your cabman is 



one who by his daily experience has a good eye at 
guessing the condition of a fare), and the immediate 
command of thirty pounds told me that money was 
easy with her. 

My readers know that the profession or trade of the 
father is always mentioned in the registration of birth; 
and therein I had a clue to the father or alleged 
father. 

The probability stood that he would be represented 
as “ gentleman.” 

There were three births I fonnd, after both registers 
were examined, in that month, in the registration of 
which the father was set out as “ gentleman.” 

The addresses in each case I copied—giving, I need 
not say, some very plausible excuse for ^ doing; my 
acts being of course illustrated wfth several silver 
portraits of her majesty the Queen. 

And here I would urge upon the reader that he 
need feel no tittle of respect for my work so far. To 
this point it had been the plainest and Simplest oj'>era- 
Lion in which a detective could be employed. Registers 
were invented for the uso of detectives. They are a 
nedicine in the prosecution of our cures of social 
lisorder. 

Indeed it may be said the value of the detective lies 
lot so much in discovering facts, as iu putting them 
ogethor, and finding out what they mean. 

Before the day was out I dropped two of my extracts 
rom the registers as valueleas. %The third I kept, 
eeling pretty sure it related to the right business, 
lecause of two facts with which I made myself ac- 
3 



qaaint«d before the day was over. The first of these 
Jay in the discovery that the house at which the birth 
in question bad been alleged to take place was within 
nine hundred yards of the milestone, where this 
business had commenced; the second, that the mother 
of the child had died in giving it birth. 

I felt pretty certain that I was on the right road at 
last, but before I consulted my lawyer (most detectives 
of any standing necessarily have their attorneys, who 
of course are very tiseful to men and women of my 
calling), I determine<l to be quite certain I was not 
wasting my time, and to be well assured I was not 
about to waste my money; for it often happens that a 
detective, like any other trader, has to lay out money 
before he cai^ see more. 

Learning that the household consisted of the infant 
—an heiress, then five years of age—the lather, and 
his sister, I fixed my suspicions immediately upon the 
latter, as the woman who had purchased the child. 

If she were the woman, I knew I had the power of 
convicting her, in my own mind, by hearing her speak; 
for it will be remembered that I have said that imper¬ 
fection of speech is one of the surest means of detection 
open to the use of a high-class detective. 

Of course I easily gained access to the house. It is 
the peculiar advantage of women detectives, and one 
which in many cases gives them an immeasurable 
value beyond that of their male friends, that they can 
get into houses outside which the ordinary men-detec- 
tives could barely stand without being suspected. 

Thoroughly do I remember my first excuse—we 
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detectives have many—such ns tlio character of a 
f.crvaiit, an inquiry after some supposed mutual friend, 
or after iieedle-'work, a refereiice from some poor 
j>ersoii in the neighbourhood, a respectful inquiry con¬ 
cerning the neighbourhood to which the detective 
represents herself as a stranger. I introduced myself 
as a milliner and dressmaker who had just come to the 
neighbourhood, and, with tin? help of an effective card, 
which I always carry, and W'hich is as good as a 
skeleton-key in opening big doors, soon I reached the 
lady^'s presence. 

Before she spoke T fecognised her by the lai’ge black 
eyes which the cabman had noted, even in the night¬ 
time. 

She had not spoken half-a-dozen words before she 
betrayed licrself; she used the letter “f” or “ v” w'here 
the sound “ th” should properly have been pronounced 
as “Vo day is fine,” for “ The day, itc.” 

This mal-fronunciation may read very marked in 
print, but in conversation it may be used for a long 
time without its being remarked. The hearer may feel 
that there is something wrong wMi the language he is 
hearing, but ho will have to watch vei-y attentively 
befox'e he discovers where the fault lies, unless he has 
been previously put upon his guax-d. 

I had. 

I went away ; and I remember as I left the i-oom I' 
was invited to return and make another visit. 

I did. 

Thus for all was cleat. 

I had, I felt sure, (bund the house—the purchaser of 
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tlie cliild—and the child hei-self, for the infant was a 
girl. 

What I had now to find out ■was Ihe reason the 
child had been apjtropriated, and who if anybody had 
suffered by that appropriation. 

It was now time to consult with my attorney. Who 
ho is and" what name he goes by are matters of no con¬ 
sequence to the reader.. Those who know him will 
recognise that gentleman-at-law by one bit of de¬ 
scription—he has the smallest, softest, and whitest 
hand in his profession. 

1 put the full case before him in a confidential way of 
business—names, dates, places, suspicions, conclusions, 
all set out iv fair order. 

“ I think^ I spe it,” said he, “ but I wont give an 
opinion to-day. Call in a week.” 

“ Oh, dear me, no!” said I, " my dear M-, I 

can’t wait a week. Til call in throe days.” 

T called on the third day—early in thesmorning. 

The attorney gave me a nod, said he was very busy, 
couldn’t wait a moment, and then chatted with me for 
twenty minutes. I chould say rather he held forth, 
for I could barely get a word in edge'vyays j but what 
ho says is generally worth listening to. 

He wanted further information; he desired to kno.w 
the maiden name of the wife and the place of her 
marriage to Mr. Shedleigh—which I will suppose the 
name of the family concerned in his affair. 

I was to let hiiii know these further particulars, 
and come again in three more days. 

At first sight this was a little difficult. Singularly 



enougb, the road to this iaformatiou I foaud to be 
very sim])le, for as a preliminary step, ascertaining 
from the turnpike-man in that neighbourhood where 
Mrs. Shedleigh had been buried, I visited her tomb, 
in the hope perhaps that her family name and place of 
settlement might appear- on the stone, which often 
happens amongst the wives of gentry. 

Jn this lady’s case no ihentjon was made either of her 
family name or jdaco of residence, but nevertheless I 
did not leave the cemetery without the power of 
furnishing my lawyer with information quite as good 
as he rcquii-ed. 

The lady had been buried in a private vault at the 
commencement of the catacombs, and the colliu was 
to be seen through the gratings of a gfiteway, upon 
which was fixed a coat of ai'ms in engraved brass. 

Of course as a detective, who has to be informed on 
a good many points, I knew that the arms must refer 
to the deceased, and therefore 1 surprised the catacomb 
keeper considerably when, later in the day, I spoke 
once more with him, and told him 1 wanted to take a 
rubbing of the bi-ass plate in question. 

The request being unusual, the usual difiiculties 
of svispiciou and prejudice were thrown in my way. 
But it is surprising how much suspicion and [ircjudice 
am be bought for five shillings, and to curtail this 
portion of my narrative I may at once say I took away 
with me an exact copy of the late lady’s coat-of-arms. 
1 need not say how this was done. Any one knows 
how to take a fac-similc of an engraved surface by 
putting a sheet uf paper on it, and rubbing a morsel of 



Ghaxooal, or black chalk over the papw. The experi- 
ineut can bo tried on. the next embossed cover, with a 
sheet of note-paper and a trifle of lead pencil. 

This rubbing I took to the lawyer, and then I 
waited throe days. 

lie had enough to tell me by the end of the second. 

In the simplest and most natural way in tlie world, 
lie had discovered a reason for the appropriation of 
the child, and not only had that information been 
obtained, but the name of the man injured by the act, 
and his interest in the whole business was at the 
command of the attorney. 

Wo neither of us coinplimonted the other on hi.s 
discoveries, each being aware that the other had hut 
put in force, the principles and ordinary rules of his 
business. 

I had gained my knowledge by reference to registers, 
he his by first consulting a book of the lauded gentry 
and their arms, and secondly by the outlay of a slulliiig 
and an inspection of a will in the keeping of the 
authorities at Dootora’ Commons. 

The lawyer had f^und the arms as copied by me 
from the tomb-gale in a book of landed gentry, had 
learnt an estate passed from the possession of Sir John 
Shirley in 1856, by death, and into the ownership of 
his daughter, an heiress, and wife of Newton Shed- 
leigh. Esq. The entry further showed that the lady, 
Shirley Shedleigh, bad died in 1857, and that by her 
marriage settlemcnttthe property descended upon her 
children. A child of this lady, named after her Shirley 
Shedleigh, was then the possessor of the estates, which 



were large, wlule the father, Newton Shedleigh, as sole 
surviving trustee, controlled the property. 

So the matter stood. 

“ I can see it all,” said the lawyer, who, I am bound 
to say, passed over my industry in the business as 
though it had never existed. “ I can see it all. The 
defendant, Newton Shedleigh, marries an heiress, who, 
by her marriage seltlemeutj, maintains possession of 
her estate through trtistecs. As in ordinary cases, these 
estates devolve upon her children, supposing her to 
have any, and that they oullivt her. But here comes 
the nicety of the question. If she have children, and 
they all die before her—^granted that her husband 
outlives her, he, by right of the birth of his and her 
children, becomes a tenant for life in h^' possessions, 
though by the scttlcmcut, in event of the wife dying 
without children to inherit her ‘property, it pusses to 
her father’s brother.” 

“WeUr said I. 

“The motive for a sup])Osititious heir is evident. 
The lady dies in childbed, as the dates of her death 
and of the birth of her assumed child testify—^in all 
probability her infant is bom dead, and therefore the 
mother dying without having given the fatlicr a just 
claim to the tenantage for life—by the conditions of 
the settlement the proirerty would at o-nce, upon the 
death of the wife, pass to her uncle, her father's brother 
To avoid th'is, the beggar-woman’s child has been made 
to take the place of the dead infant. The case is about 
as clear as any I have piit together.” 

“ But -—” Here I stoiqjed. 



“Welir 

“ Your argument suggests accomplices.” 

“Yes.” ■ ' ' 

“ Four—the father, his sister, the doctor, and the 
aurse.” 

“ Four, at least,” said the lawyer. 

“Do you know, or have you heard of the true 
)wner of the estates 1” 

The reader will observe that I and the lawyer had 
dready given in a verdict in the case. 

“ I do not know him—I have made two or three 
nquiries. He is Sir Nathaniel .Shirley. From what 
L can hear ho does not bear a very good name, though 
t is quite impossible, I hear, to bring any charge 
igaiust him.’' 

“ This will cost money,” I said. 

“ It will cost money,” echoed the lawyer. 

I have always noticed that when a lawyer has any- 
hing not too agreeable to say, generally he echoes 
rhat yon youreelf observe. 

“ Is he rich V' 

“ Who ?” asks the lawyer, with that love of jirecision 
V hich irritates any woman, even when she is a detective. 

“ Sir Nathaniel Shuley.” , 

“ I hear not.” 

“Who, then, is to p.iy expenses ?” 

“ Who is to jiay exiiensesl” says the lawyer, repeat- 
jg my words. And then, after a pause, as though 
0 show ho made a diifereuce between my own words 
nd his, he adds—“ Expenses there certainly will be.” 

“ ShaU we speak to Sir Nathaniel at once ?” 



“ Tott can speak to Sir Nathaniel at once. As for 
me, 1 shall -wait till the baronet speaks to me.” 

;‘-'Oh !” said I. 

“ Yes,” replied, my attorney, softly turning over a 
heavy stick of sealing wax, such as, in all my detective 
experience, I never saw equalled out of a law-office. 

J t stood clear that the case was to bo left in my 
hands till it was idain sailivg> and then the lawyer 
would take the helm. 1 have noticed that the law 
gentlemen with whom I have had to do are much 
given to this cautious mode of doing business. 

We detectives, who jenow how much depends upon 
risk and audacity, are perhaps inclined to look rather 
meanly upon this cautiousness, knowing as wo do that 
if we were as fearful of taking steps we s?iould never 
gain a crust. 

“ I’ll see you again, Mr. M-, in a few days.” 

“ Well,” said he, looking a little alarmed I thought, 
“whatever you do don’t drop it; turn the matter 
.jver in your mind, and let me see you again in three 
days.” 

“ Thank you,” said I; “ I’ll come when I want you.” 

I think I noticed a little mixture of surprise and 
satisfaction on the lawyei-’s countenance—surprise that 
I showed some inde 2 )endenco, satisfaction by virtue of 
the intimation my words conveyed that I did not lueun 
to abandon the case. 

Abandon the ca.se ! 

Good as many of the cases iu» which I had been 
engaged might have been, I knew that not one had 
been so near my fame, and, in a small way, my fortune. 



as tlmj for I may tell you we detectives are like ' 
actors, or singei's, or playwrights, who are always 
hoping for some distinction which shall carry them to 
the ‘top of their particular tree. 

I had saved some money, for I am not extravagant; 
and though my necessary expenses were large, I had 
for some years earned good money, and had laid by a 
trifle, and so I determiijed myself to find the money 
which was required to begin and carry on this inquiry. 

So far I had got together only facts. Now 1 had to 
2 ) 1 - 0 ve them. 

To do this, it was necessar}^ that I should gain an 
eutry into the house. 

I had, as the reader knows, planted my first attempt 
by calling at tbo house and presenting at the outset 
a small written card, setting out that I was Jtiiss 
Gladden, a milliner and drSssraaker, who w-eut out by 
the day or week. 

This ruse, 2 iractised with success U 2 K>n Mrs. hTem 2 )s, 
and resulting in two ca 2 )s and a bonnet for that lady, 1 
had always exercised; indeed, 1 may say, that I took 
lessons as an inijnovsr in both those trades, in order 
the better to carry on my actual business, which, 1 
will reijeat here once again, is a necessary occupation, 
however much it may bo des 2 ttHod. 

If this world lost all its detectives it would very 
soon coinplainingly find out their absence, and wish 
them, or some of them, back again. 

But T could noti wait till Miss Shedleigh sent for 
me, even supposing that she remembered me and my 
a 2 ) 2 >licatiou. Even this su|> 2 K)sition was questionable. 



It tlicrelbre beoaiue neceasary to tout that lady once 
again. I sent up to the house a specimeu of my work, 
and with it a letter to the effect that my funds were 
ruiiniug low and 1 was becoming uneasy. 

The answer returned was that I could como up to 
the house on the following day at nine in the morning. 

I was there to time. 

Tlio house was very sjdepdid—magnificently ap¬ 
pointed ; and the number of servants told of very con¬ 
siderable wealth. 

The lady of tlio house, this Miss Catherine Shed- 
luigh, was one of the pleasantest and most delightful of 
women—calm, amiable, serene, and possessing that 
ability to make jieojdo at homo about her wliich is a 
most rare quality, and wliich wo detective? know' suffi¬ 
ciently well how to appreciate. 

1 was located in the housekeeper’s room, and I was 
soon surrounded with work. 

I had not been in the mansion two hours before I 
saw the little girl mion whoso birth so much had de¬ 
pended. 

She wiw a very pleasant chilji—nothing very ro- 
niarkablc; and her age, as given by the housekeeper, 
tallied exactly with the cabman’s story. 

The arrival of the child, who, to look niiou, was 
comely without being pi’otty, gave me th.at opiiortuuity 
for which I was waiting. I had felt pretty sure I should 
soon sec the heiress ; knowing that if children are not 
desirous of seeing new faces in a house, their younger 
nurses always are. 

“The little mksy has lost her mother, hasn’t she i” 



1 askud the housekeeper, an open-faced and a candid- 
spoken woman. Somehow we close-mouthed detectives 
have a great respect for open, candid-speaking people". 

“ Yes,” said the housekeeper. “ Miss Shedleigh 
never knew her mamma.” 

“ Indeed! how was that 1 Will you kindly pass me 
the white wax ?-Thank you.” 

“Mrs. Shedleigh died,in childbed.” 

“ Dear mo, poor lady!” ssiid I. Then, after a pause, 
I asked, “ Did you know her, mVam ?” 

The housekeeper looked up for the moment, a little 
offended. She soon I’ogaiued her ordinary amiability, 
and replied— 

“ Yes, I was housekeeper to her mother, and after- 
wai’ds to hc^' father, up to the time of her marriage, 
and wo both came to this house together.” 

“ Ha! then you were present at her death, poor 
lady r 

“ Pardon me, my dear,” the old lady continued. “ 1 
do not think there is any need to jrity ray lady—as I 
always called her after her mother’s. Lady Shirley’s 
dcatli—she was sufficiently good not to fear death over 
much.” 

“Did she die j.ieaceably, may 1 ask, Mra. Dumarty?” 

“ I was assured she did.” 

“ Oh, you were not present, Mrs. Dumarty V 

“ No, my dear, I was not; and I shall never forgive 
myself for having been away at the time. Put the 
fact is, that we did not expect any addition to the 
family for fully two mouths from the time when the 
poor dear lady suffered; and I —I shall never forgive 



myself—had gone down home into tho country to see 
onr relations—I mean mine and iny lady’s, we both 
co'ming from one part.” 

“ Oh r I said, balked; for it was clear, as far as she 
herself was concerned, Mrs. Dumai'ty was valueless as 
one of my witnesses. 

“ There never was such an unfortunate business ns 
that; and dear mo, my dear,,talking about it has so 
confused me that I think I must have made a wrong 
seam ! Yes, I have—Hi’s two different lengths !” 

“ But the lady was not alone 1” said I. 

“ No, not alone," rejglied the hou.sekeeper; and then 
she broke off from the tone of voice she was using, and 
.said, in a higher key, “ But you do seem strangely in- 
tei'ested in the family ?" 

“0 dear, no,” said I; “but it is a way of mine 
when I am working for a family. I beg your pardon, 
and will not offend again.” 

The old lady nodded her head seriously as she ptivsed 
up her lips and began to unrip the seam she had 
foundered on; but she was not silent for long. Soon 
•she'began to speak again; andiasakind of apology 
for having been a little severe, she became more com • 
mnnicative than she had hitherto shown hei-self. 

“ My lady was not alone,” she said, “ though more 
might have been about her. For instance, Mr. Shed- 
leigh was away from home, though to be sure his sister 
was in the way.” 

“ What! was he not in the house when his wife 
died!” 

“ No, poor dear; and I’m told that when he leanit 



the catastrophe—by electric telegraph—^he was near 
broken-hearted, and mayhap he would hare been had 
it not been for the little daughter. It upset him so he 
could not travel for two days. I learnt the news by 
electric telegraph, and I shall never forgive myself that 
I was away.’’ 

Hero was information! 

■ It was clear, if the housekeeper was to bo believed, 
and she could have no aim iu deceiving me, that the 
father was as ignorant ns Sir H^hanicl Shirley of the 
real state of the case. 

“ Do you tliink,” said I, leading up to another line 
in the case—" Do yon think tho doctor who attended 
the lady was a clever man ?” 

“ Bless you, iijy dear,” said the housekeeper; and I 
began to notice that she was becoming gratiAed rather 
than angry at the interest I was taking in tho family, 
“ Dr. Ellkins was the cleverest of medical men.” 

“ TFos V' I said, interrogatively. 

“ Dead,” the housekeeper replied, in a kind of fatd- 
istic voice. “ He was never a very strong man, T 
should say, and he lought never to have tried the 
journey. He went to Madeiry, my dear, and in Jla- 
deiry he died.” 

So here was another of the fonr witnesses upon whom 
I relied beyond detection. 

“ Perhaps the nurse neglected the poor lady," I said, 
turning to another branch of my case. 

“ Ah me!" said the old housekeeper, " that could 
not be, for it was all so sudden and unexpected, and 
the death followed the birth so soon that she was not 



scBt for till hours after my poor lady lay dead. The 
only one she had to help her in her trouble ■was her 
dear sister, Miss Shedleigli, who saw her through all 
her trouble. Miss Shcdleigb herself narrowly escaped 
with her life, and sho has’ been like a mother to our 
little darling ever since.” 

So, of those four supposed witnesses to the birth, 
one only existed who could V® use to mo in un¬ 
ravelling the scoret; that one was she who had been 
entirely guilty of tho fraud—the sister-in-law of the 
late lady, and sister of tho self-supposing father, whom 
I now looked niwn to in all probability os certainly 
deceived as Sir Nathaniel Shirley himself. Hd had 
not reached home till two days after the death of the 
lady, and therefore two days, at least, after the siip- 
posed birth of the child which now stood as the heiress 
to the property, which was very large. 

The father was not in the hou^-at the time of the 
birth or death. 

The nurse had not been sent for. 

The doctor was dead. 

The sister-in-law alone remained. How could I 
ap])roach her ? It was she whose interest it was 
chiefly to be silent. She would be on her guard, and 
1 could hope for nothing from her. 

I began to see my chances of success getting nar¬ 
rower and narrower. 

But I did not despair. 

That same evening, after I had left the mansion for 
the night, 1 went down to the house in which Dr. 
Ellkins had lived, having learnt the address of the 



housekeeper, and I found that it was still' in the occu¬ 
pation of a medical man, who, to he here short, was 
he who had purchased Dr. Ellkins’s business of that 
gentleman, when he decided upon leaving England. 

To inquire if Dr. Ellkins had haiUan assistant, and, 
if so, where he could be found, was child’s play. 

No; Dr. Ellkins had had no assistant. 

, I had thanked the 4ocloi’’s housekeeper for her in- 
' formation,- and was turning away, when I blushed for 
mysolfat the omission I had made when she remarked— 

“ The doctor had a ’prentice.” 

“ And whore is he 1” I asked. 

«} 

“ Dear me, mum, how ever should I know! At 
one o’ the ’spitals up in London I suppo.se, leastways, 
I know he' said he was a going to a ’spital, and likewise 
to be a Guy.” 

This statement gave me courage, for I had had some 
experience of medical students. Having had a case in 
which one ultirnately became my prisoner, I knew 
that when this young man had said he was going 
to be a Guy he meant he was about to become a 
student at Guy’s Hospital over London Bridge. 

“ 'What was his name ?” I asked. 

“ Dear me, mum ! I do hope he’s got in no trouble 
-jliis chief fault, while he was with us, being dancing 
—which were his fascination.” 

“ No ; no troublg. T want to ask him a question.” 

“ Bles.sed be 1” -said the old lady ; “ his name was 
George Geffins—a, young man with the reddest hair, 
which he were ever trying to change, and it coming 
out the brighter for what he did to that same.” 



Saying J would call again (I never did), I loft tlio*^ 
old housekeeper. 

. That same night I sent up word to the housekeeper 
at Shirley House, as Mr. Shedleigh’s mansion was 
called, that I should not be able to be with her on the 
following day, and when the next sun.rose it found me 
in London. 

I was soon at Guy’s Hospital, and within a quarter 
of an hour of seeing the buifding 1 had leamt that a 
Mr. George GeflSns was a student at that jdaoo, and 
the porter, with a grin, had given me his private 
address. 

It was then half-pa^ nine o’clock, and upon reaching 
the house and getting into the passage I guessed that 
Mr. G elfins was at breakfast by the clickifig of a spoon 
against a cup or saucer which I heard distinctly. 

When the landlady said a lady wanted to see him, 
the clicking of the spoon ended. 

Accustomed to hear with more than ordinary acute¬ 
ness—^for I have the belief that tBc senses may be 
shai'pened up to any extent—I heard Mr. Gc’ffins say— 

“ Why the devil didn’t you say I was out ?” 

Then ho bawled—“ Is that you, Matilda 1” 

“No,” said I; “it’s not Matilda.” 

“ Ho !” said he ; (it struck me he spoke in a relieved 
tone)—“ Ho i” coming to the door; “ then who the 
devil are you, ma’am ?” 

It further struQfc me, .and I am willing to admit it, 
that when he saw mo,, the gentleman in question 
betrayed no extraordinary inclination to become better 
acquainted. 


4 



Th« disinoliuation was the more marked when I 
said 1 htul come upon business. 

He was a dissipated looking jonsg man, and it 
appeared to me lived about three years in one twelve- 
month. 

However, ho ^ed me into his paidour—the most 
forlorn and furniture-damaged apartment which I ever 
entered—and then awkwardly he asked me, his land¬ 
lady having quitted the room with a disturbed air, 
"What I wanted." He put “the” and a strong word 
Imtween " what” and “I,” but I refrain from quoting it. 

" You were a pupil of Dr. EllkinsJ” 

" Oh, yes,” he said, with a relieved air. 

“ You were so in 18581” 

“In 1858;” 

By this time, having got over his evident dread of 
me, he was beginning to suspect me, I saw. 

“ I only want to know whether you remember the 
birth of a child at Shirley House in the July of that 
yearl" 

“What, Mrs. Shedleigh’s child 1 Oh, yes, I re¬ 
member specially. What on earth are you asking 
me this fori” 

“Simply because I want to find out the date of 
some busiuess which relates personally to me, and 
which I can tell if once 1 know the date of the birth 
of Mr. Shedleigh’s dailghter.” 

“Well, I can tell you,” s«d Mr. Geffins, “by as odd 
a chance as ever jmu heard. Sit down, ma’am, and 
excuse me going on with my breakfast ^ I’ve got to 
get to lecture by ten.” 



I sat down. It is the first lesson of a detective to 
oblige a victim; his second is to accept that victim’s 
hospitality if he ofiers it. Nothing opens a man’s or 
woman’s mouth so readily as allowing him or her to 
fill yours. 

“ Will you take a cup of teal” he asked. 

I did immediately. 

“Bless my soul,” said hp, “T remember the day 
only too well—the 15th of July it was—for well I 
remember seeing it on the summons paper—‘ That on 
the said fifteenth of July, 1858, you did wilfully and 
of malice aforethought, dto., «fec.’ You sec the fact 
stood, it was otir guv’s old housekeeper’s birthday, 
and I had promised her a surprise, and she got it in 
the shape of a whole bundle of crackers, all set alight 
at 4uce just under her window. And the constable 
passing at that time, why I got summoned, and had to 
pay five shillings fine and thirteen shillings costs— 
well I remember the date. I have got the summons 
now. I remember it was the governor going up to 
Shirley House which gave me the, chance of firing 
’em. But by Jove,” he continued, taking a great bite 
out of his dry toast, “ I must be quick, or I shall never 
be in time for lecture.” 

“Excuse me, sir," I continued, “bUt 1 want to hear 
every particular, about times. At what hour did Dr. 
EUkins come home from Shirley liouse 1” 

“ I think it was about ten—and at eleven he was 
rung up and had to go back to tha house again !” 

“Ha, exactlyf 1 said. “Now comes the point 
which especially interests me. I know he returned to 
4—a 



the house, or I never could have wanted to know 
anything tihout this matter. May I ask why he 
i-eturncd to the'house, or what excuse he made to you 
when he left his house 1 Did he say he was going 
back to Shirley House ?” 

“ Oh yes! and I am quite sure ho did go there, 
because it was the groom who came down for him.” 

“ Is it possible ? I wish^ou would tell me all about 
it!” I said in an eager tone, “ seeing as you must I am 
indeed most interested in the details.” 

“■Well now, look you here,” and I must confess the 
lad improved upon acquaintance exactly as an ugly 
dog frequently will; “ I’ll tc5il yoxt all about it. 
Ellkins was not expected to be up at the big house on 
that job for a good two months, and therefore you 
may guess he was rsither surprised when he was 4int 
for at ten p.m., on the 15th of July. He came back 
Deforc eleven, and I remember I asked him if it was 
all right, and J remember he said no, and it never 
was likely to be all right.” 

“What did he moan by that J” I asked. 

“Well, you are not,easily shocked, are you !” 

“ No,” I said, looking the young man plainly in the 
face. 

I cannot reproduce the statement he made, but it 
ran plainly to the effect that Mrs. Shedleigh had not 
given birth to a living child, and that it was highly 
improbable that such could ever be the ease. 

Now this was the very information I wanted, but it 
would not have done to show this was the case, so I 
said, in as impatient a tone as I could assume— 
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“ But, aow, I want to know wliat was the time 
.when the doctor again went to the house—if ever he 
went at all, which I doubt.” 

I must have completely thrown the young man off 
his guard as to my real attempt, for ho set his cup 
down, and speaking in a far more gentlemanly tone 
han any he had yet used, he said— 

“ Oh, but I a.ssure you that he did go to the house, 
and returned in about three hours. Ho looked 
amazingly upset, I assure you, and when I asked him 
if anytliing was amiss he replied Mrs. Shedleigh was 
dead. He said no'more, and went into his room 
without wishing me good-night, which for him was a 
very extraordinary thing to do—he being i-ather a 
civil man. Well, you may judge of my surprise the 
next morning when old Mother Smack—T beg your 
pardon, when the doctor’s housekeeper said to me, 

‘ So there’s an heiress up at the great house. I sup¬ 
pose we shall have rare doings V Well, it was so j and 
when 1 asked the doctor he told mo to hold my 
tongue, and added another birth had taken place. Then 
he begged I would say nothing about the affair, nor 
have I until now. But it matters little now, for 
I might talk about it, and damage the poor old 
doctor’s reputation over so, and he would not feel it, 
for he has left the faculty and gone up above; let’s hope 
for his diploma. You see, Ae had made a mistake, 
and I was afraid to say anything about it, for perhaps 
he helped the poor lady into, her coffin—doctors do 
do that sort of thing sometime.s, and it can’t be helped; 
but really 1 hope, ma’am, you’ve got no more questions' 
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to ask me, and I hope I have been of service to you. 
If I slop any longer 1 shall be too late for lecture, and. 
there’ll be no end of a row," 

Well, no, 1 replied, he bad not been of much use 
to me, but I thanked him all the same, and would he 
allow me to call upon him again ? 

His jaw dro]>ped. Well, he said, he did not care 
much to have women about his mom, for that sort 
of thing got about and did a fellow no good, but 
I might come again, and-.-for he did not want to 
know my name—and would I kindly send in the 
name of Walker ? 1 would rebiember the name— 
“Walker, you know.” But really he must he off. 

And so saying he bolted, leaving me in the parlour 
and actually alone' with his landlady's silver spoons. 

I had learnt far more than he supposed, more than 
even he, doctor as he was, had ever suspected, and I had 
no need to call upon him again, although at the time 
I suspected I should have to surprise him by appearing 
in my true charaotei', and being instrumental in sub- 
pocuing him as a witness. 

What had I learnt in addition to what I already 
knew of the case 1 

More, far more than I can openly tell my readers, 
and yet they must be put in possession of my dis> 
covery in some more or les.s ciroumlooutory manner. 

Know then that nature can bear such evidence of 
the inability of certain women to become mothei’s of 
living children,'that logg after death, even hundreds 
of years after death, if the skeleton be perfect, medical 
iuen could swear that such an incapacity had existed. 
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With the knowledge I gained 1 knew that I had 
tlie proof of Miss Bhedleigh’s guilt in. my own hands. 
An examinaticm of the remains of the late body 
would set the question at rest, and the cabman, if he 
could identify her, as 1 had no doubt he could, would 
bring home the guilt to her if she denied it. 

Wlrnt should I do 1 

My actual duty was at once to inform the legal 
heir^ Sir Nathaniel Shirley, of my discovery. But 
where was he ? 

This I could most readily find out, in all probability, 
by returning to Sbirtey House and making further 
inqxiiries. 

Upon reaching the mansion early on •the following 
morning 1 could not help looking u]iW>n it with a kind 
of awe, the knowledge being strong within me that 
only a shoi't previous time it had been to me only as 
other houses. 

The housekeeper welcomed me with a oheorfulness 
which went to my heart, but I told myself I was to 
remember that I had to deal with justice not pity. 
The end of the detective’s wort is justice, and if ho 
knows his place he must not look beyond that end. 

Wliat I w'as thoroughly to understand in this busi¬ 
ness of a “ tenant for life ” was this—^that by a fraud 
people were enjoying property to which they had no 
claim. This was a state of things which I, as a detec¬ 
tive, had a right to set right, and this was the work I 
intended to complete. 

I little thought how sincerely I was to wish I had 
never moved in this business—that I had never ques- ■ 
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tioned the cahman’s wife, and never followed up these 
inquiries. 

It appeared I had given great satisfaction by the 
work 1 had completed, and Miss Shedloigh hud plea¬ 
santly said to the housekeeper that I was a “ needle 
and thread treasure.” 

I presume it was this success which paved the way 
to the housekeeper’s familiai’ity. Let that be as it may, 
it is certain this morning she answered most of my 
questions—questions which resulted so absolutely out 
of her own remarks that she could have no suspicion I 
was 6ross-cxamining her, poor dear old lady. 

I learnt very much during that long day’s work as 
I sat in the housekeeper’s room. 

To begin with <.116 ma,ster of tho house—the house¬ 
keeper said he was a most “ welcome ” master, but 
“ crotchotty, my dearand a question or so put me in 
posse.ssion of his crotchettiue.s.s, which took no other 
shaiw than tho endeavour to reap double as much 
wheat to tho acre sis had ever been raised by tho most 
advanced iarmers. 

“Miss Shedloigh says,” continued tho housekeeper, 
“that hc'r devoted brother hopes if ho sncc(>eds to 
.annihilate starvation—which our miss very truly says 
must bo the case if he doubles the quantity of wheat 
in the land; seeing that then it will be so plentiful 
that people will not want broad, as they do now.” 

I own that this statement touched me; for though 1. 
n)ay be a detective, 1 am still a woman. It struck me 
as good and beautiful that a man should work all his 
life for the benefit of his fellow-men; and this the 
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master of Shirley House certainly did, if the house¬ 
keeper’s statement were truthful. I saw no reason 
to doubt her words. 

Every day throughout tlie year, I learnt, ho was 
hard at work making experiments either on the land 
or in a kind of chemist’s shoj) which it appeared he 
had in the mansion. 

He look no plea.sni'o, dressed plainly, ate spai’ingly, 
and slept little. 

Was he happy? I asked. 

“ How can he he off being haiipy,” said the old 
Jiousekeepor, wise in tier simple experience, “ when 
all his life is spent in trying to help in the happiness 
of others ?” 

1 changed the subject. Was he foifd of his daugh¬ 
ter? T asked. 

It a 2 )peared ho was devoted to his daughter in a 
2 )lain, simple way; but that he had given her uji 
almost wholly to the care of his sister. 

Had ho loved his wife very much ? 1 asked. 

For a moment the old housekeeiicr looked as about 
to assert her dignity again, but apjiarently she thought 
better of it, for she smiled and said— 

‘‘Yes, my dc.ar ; hut she was fonder of him.” 

“ Indeed !” I said. 

“ Yes; though he was almost old enough to be her 
fathoi'. She was but twenty when she died, my dear; 
and very beautifbl she looked, I do assure you, and 
like a woman who had done her duty. She loved him, 
my dear, because he was trying to do good to the 
world ; and though she was so much younger than her 
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husband, it made not the least difference, my dear—it 
made not the least difference, I assure you. And when 
my lady was dead, she looked like a woman who had 
done her duty.” 

“ Did her family approve of the match, ma’am I 
said, “ if I may make so bold as to ask the question V 

" My lady had only her father to consult, my dear; 
for the only other relation to the family was Sir 
Thomas’s brother, now Sir Nathaniel, who was far 
away at the time, and who was no welcome visitor 
down in Butlandsbire, where we come from Mr. 
Shedleigh lives near London fb attend the societies, 
and to be amongst gentlemen of science.” 

“Do you‘ever see Sir Nathaniel, now?” I asked, 
going on with iify stitching. 

“ Oil, no, wc never see him ; Mr. Shedleigh and he 
are not getting on well together, thongh it’s ray impres¬ 
sion our gentleman allows him an income, and a larger 
one than Sir Thomas paid him.” 

“ But—thongh perhaps you will think I am impu¬ 
dent in asking questions?” 

“ Not at all,” the housekeeper said; “ by no means. 
You have done that last piece beautifully." 

“Then I was going to ask, how is it that Sir 
Nathaniel did not get the estates with the title, for 
I thought estates and titles generally went toge¬ 
ther ?” 

Said the housekeeiier, “ So they do, my dear, but in 
our case it was different. Sir Thomas did not inherit 
the estates from his father, but made the money which 
purchased them by banking, for he was a banker, and 
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the greater part of the money he began with he had 
. from a fii'st wife, for they were poor as a family, the ^ixth 
baronet having spent everything he could spend, and 
that is the reason Sir Thomas left all the estates to his 
daughter, for which 1 know Sir Nathaniel never for* 
gave him—never.” 

“ Where is Sir Nathaniel ?” I asked, 

“ He lives, my dear, though I must say you are very 
curious about him, for the best part at Brightonfor 
he has been a terrible roan, and his health is not what 
it ought to be—but for all that he looks a gentleman, 
and to speak to, he is oife." 

“What has he done amiss?” I asked. 

But here the housekeeper failed in her reply. She 
could only adduce very vague and faidt [rumours, all 
of which tended to prejudice me in favour of the man 
to whom I kuew it was my duty to submit a history 
of my discoveries. 

“Tliat there must be something bad about Sir 
Nathaniel is certain,” said the housekeei)er, “ or surely 
he would be welcome here; and ho is not welcome 
here, though from hero, 1 am pretty well sure, ho gets 
what enables him to live as he does—the life of a 
geutloman.” 

There was then a pause. I broke it by saying— 

“ Was Mr. Shedleigh rich when he monied your 
young lady ?” 

“ As compared with my lady, my dear— no, but as 
not compared with her he was well to do—very well 
to do. People down in our pai'ts, of course, said my 
young lady, a heiress, and beautiful, had thrown her- 
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self away; but that was nonsense, my deal’, for never 
was yoman happier.” 

And so the morning wore away. Each moment I 
picked up some new little fact that might be useful to 
me; but this is certain, that by the time the house¬ 
keeper’s dinner arrived, my opinion of the brother and 
sister Shedleigli was much softened, and T began to 
look with some doubt in the direction of Sir Nathaniel; 
for there never was a truer remark than the. observa¬ 
tion that every grain of scandal helps to weigh down 
a character. 

I may say at once that I i-emained working more 
than a-week at Shirley House, and by the seventh 
day my oj.inion of the Shedleighs was very much 
altered for the better. 

For you must note that we police oflScers see so much 
of the worst side of humanity, that, instead of following 
out a Christian princifde, aud believing all men to lie 
honest till we find them out to bo thieves, we believe 
all men to be thieves till we are certain they are 
honest people. Hence, when I dropped upon what T 
call my great changeling case, I supposed, quite as a 
matter of course, that I had to do with a crime—as 
undoubtedly I had; but it sliould be added at once 
that I found the crime tinged with a character ot 
almost nobleness. It was crime, neverth,eless. 

However much I might find my opinion of the 
Shedleighs improved, I never once wavered in my 
determination of ultimately informing Sir Nathaniel 
of the means by which he had been defrauded. This 
was but justice, aud justice, I have already said, is the 



For a week I worked in that house, and during that 
time I had ample opportunities of convincing myself of 
. the characters of the peojile in it, and of- obtaining all 
particulars which might be useful to me, and about 
which the housekeeper was able to yield me any 
information. 

It will perhaps be well to condense at this point the 
work of that week. 

In the first place, I think I have said that Sir 
Nathaniel only inherited the title; the proi)erty left 
by Sir Thomas Shirley to his daughter being made by 
himself in hia capaeity of banker. That property con¬ 
sisted of no less than four large landed estates, the 
income from which was accumulating at what may be 
called compound interest. * 

And it was during this week that, t)y a suggestion 
from my attorney, the case appeared in another light 
from that in which it had previously stood. The 
existence of the little girl and heiress kept the father 
from the enjoyment of the full income yielded by his 
late wife’s property, which he would have possessed 
had the child died. It was, thepfore, clear that in 
substituting a living child for the dead infant, and 
caring for that child, something more was meant than 
fraud. It was clear that if the desire to obtain the 
life-possession of the property, and this desire alone, 
had been the motive for fraud, a person or pei-sons 
who could commit such an act would not be very 
delicate in removing the substituted child, or, at all 
events, in turning her to the best possible advantage. 
Yet this latter benefit had not been taken/* for the 



Buj^iosed father actually made no claim upon his stip- 
posod daughter's estate, but left the vhole of the 
yearly Income' to accumulate. (This fact Mre learnt 
•with Some difficulty.) 

This discovery, into the particulars of which I Heed 
not go, as they are not necessary to the elucidation of 
my case nor very creditable ■to myself, tended still 
more to stagger me in. my first conviction that the 
motive for the substitution of the living for the dead 
child arose in the desire to keep possession of the 
property. 

During that week, I saw Miss Sheflleigh twice. 
Each time I was working at some kind of needlework. 

“ Good morning,” she said. (She was going out.) 
“ Does not' working so many hours make your head 
ache r 

“ No, thank you,” I replied. 

“ The garden is quite open to you when you wish 
to walk,” she said. 

And this was how I came to see Mr. Shedleigb; 
for taking advantage ^f that permission to use the 
garden, and grounds (detectives must take all the advan¬ 
tages offered them and all they can otherwise obtain), 
I came upon him examining several ixitches of 
wheat of various binds, and with which produce it 
appeared to me the garden was half filled. 

He was a wonderfully pleasant, open-fiiced man, 
with dark, deep eyes, and an extraordinarily sweet, 
loving ^pression of countenance—something like that 
Of a very young and high-class Jewess. 

As ditectives are always asking questions about 



evetythiDg whioh they see tuid cantiot uacterstand, it 
may be readily guessed that 1 asked what was meant 
by growing wheat in a garden. 

The answer I obtained made me still more desirous 
of clearing away that first conviction of mine, to the 
cflFect that the substitution of tJIo one child for the 
other was a crime of greed.- 

It was from my general informant, the housekeeper, 
tlicn, I learnt Mr. Shedleigh passed his whole time 
(in winter in the laboratory, in spring, summer, and 
autumn in his garden and various trial-fields on the 
various estates) in making experiments with wheat 
and other cereals, with a*view to increasing the average 
yield of wheat per acre.—I see I have here indulged 
in a repetition. 

It is not often that criminals try to be so good to 
their fellow-men—if they did, or could, they would 
be happier—and, therefore, the probability of Mr. 
Shedleigh being a criminal became still more faint os 
I learnt this good trait of his character. My expe‘ 
rience is this, that a man or woman who tries to 
benefit society is rarely bad at boijiom—if either we^, 
he or she would not think of any other than him of 
herself. 

Mr. Shedleigh spoke very pleasantly to me, ashing 
.ine what I thought of this and that> and taking his 
garden-glove off in order to pull me sOme strawberries. 

I think I went back to the house a little ashamed 
of myself, and possibly had I conje upon an unex* 
l)ected looking-glass, I might have blushed for Miss 
Crladden and for her work. 



But I never -wavered for one minute in iny deter¬ 
mination to deal out justice, to see Sir Nathaniel and 
let him know all. I should not have been fitted to . 
my trade had I allowed myself at any time to be 
turned from my duty by pity, or any argument based 
on expediency. 

The second time I saw Miss Shedleigh I was going 
home to my small lodging for the night. Said she,— 
“ There is a person Ihing near you—a Mrs. Blenhani, 
1 think she is called—who, I believe, is in very poor 
circumstances, but who hides lier poverty out of 
respect for the better days she has passed through. I 
wish you would find out the true state of her case. 
You could perhaps manage it much better than myself.” 

1 did manage it, and 1 had the pleasure and the 
pain of seeing Miss Shedleigh doing that best of 
woman’s work, .an act of necessary charity. 

I had previously learnt from the housekeeper that 
Miss Shedleigh passed almost all her time in look¬ 
ing after the wants and the children of the parish. 

To be plain—those Shedleighs appeared to be about 
a? good folk as any J liad ever come across. 

And it was I -who was to throw down the 

* « 

house! 

I was sick of my work by the end of the week, and 
perhaias, without being sentimental, I may admit that. 
I had made up my mind that I would make no money 
by it. My legitimate expenses, a return of what I 
had laid out, and jio more. This was my determina¬ 
tion with reference to money matters, and one in 
which I meant to be resolute when dealing with Sir 



Nathaniel. For 1 assure you we detectives are able 
to have consciences, and to deal in points of honour. 

At the end of that week I had my plans set out, 
and I left Shirley House with some downheartedness, 
thoroughly well knowing that the next time I entered 
the jdace it would bo in my true character. 

Within six hours from saying “good evening” to 
iMiss Shedleigh I was at Brighton, and in presence of 
Sir Nathaniel Shirley. 

I had sent up word that a person of the name of 
(Hadden (that is the name I assume most frequently 
while in my business),wanted to sec him, and I am 
bound to say that the answer I heard him send down 
was anything but complimentary. 

I was not baffled of course. 

1 sent up a card on which I had written “ Shirley 
House business.” 

“ Tell her to come up,” 1 heard him say. 

And up “she” went. 

From the moment [ saw him I didn't like him. In 
outward appearance a gentleman beyond anj' doubt. 
But ho belonged to a class of men, I could see at a 
glance, who never stiy a rude thing to your face, and 
never think a kind one either before your comitcuanco 
or behind your back. 

Self!—you could see that in every feature. Gentle¬ 
manly selfishness, no doubt; yet nevertheless perfect 
grciid nol.withstanding. With some ))eople it calls for 
far loss an effort to be civil than bilital, .as con\ ersely 
many a harsh speaking man has a heart as tender as. 
that of a good woman. 



“ What do you waut ?” he said, in a civil tone, as I 
entered the room, but not looking towards me. 

“ To see you,” I said, in as civil a tone as I could 
adopt, and shutting the door as I spoke. 

He looked at me quickly. He had those shifting 
eyes which can look at no one or thing for five seconds 
together. I have often wondered if such people can 
even look steadily at their own reflections from a glass. 

” Who ai’e you, pray ?” 

“ I am a detective,” said I. 

1 saw him visibly shrink in his chair. Woman as 1 
was, I suppose he thought I was a man in that dis¬ 
guise. 

Ho recovered himself in a moment, but I noticed 
that the skin a1)out his lips went black, and that the 
lips themselves became of a muddy 'white. 

“ Indeed,” he said j and by the time he spoke he 
was, as to his words, quite collected. 

Have I said he was about fifty ? He was near that 
age. His hair was thin, and turning grey, but he 
brought it over his forehead nattily, and curled it 
cfiectively. He drefssed very young, and in the latest 
lashion. 

“ I have come,” I said, “ to give yon some informa¬ 
tion.” 

“Goon.” 

" When Mrs, Shedleigh died, she left a daughter.” 

“Goon.” . 

I knew by the tone of the words, though they were 
said with great good breeding, that ho was already 
bored. 



“ At least,” I continued, “ it was supposed she died, 
leaving a daughter.” 

He Wi'.s about to start, but he thought a great deal 
better of it, and/emaiiied quiet. I saw, however, that 
the darkness about his lips increased. 

“In fact,” I continued, “ she did not leave a daugh¬ 
ter.” 

By this time he had quite* conquered his agitation, 
and I am prepared to declare that till the I'emainder 
ot our intei’viow ho never betrayed the least emotion. 
Whether this callousness was the result of disease or 
determination I have never been able to decide. 

“ What did she leave ?” he asked. 

“No children whatever.” 

“ llo !—then you mean to say that ^e Shirley pro- 
jierty is mine V 

“Yes.” 

He turned in his chair, and looked hard at me. I 
saw he was used to such battles as had experienced 
him in gaining victories. 

“ And yon know all .about it 1” 

“ All about it.” 

“ Why do you come to me 1” 

“ Because you arc the proper pci'son to come to.” 

“ Why haven’t you gone to them V’ 

“ Who do yon mean 1” I asked. 

“ The Shodleighs,” ho replied. 

“ 1 have just left Shirley House,’' was my answer. 

“T thought so,” he added, di'opping back in his 
chair; and harsh us this answer may appear, 1 can 
assure the reader it was uttered in the softest tones. 

5—2 



“ Why,” I urged, “ how could 1 hare learnt the 
particulars of this business without going to the 
house ?” 

“ How much 1” he asked, speaking as civilly as 
ever. 

“ IIow much 1” 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ how much 1 I suppose, my 
dear creature—for I acedjtt wliat you say, and agree 
that you really are a detective—I suppose you will 
make your market between me and those Shcdlcigh 
people. You have been to them, and now you come 
to me. IIow much ? I dare say we can manage it. 
I suppose you will want it in writing ?” 

“You moan. Sir Nathaniel, what reward do 1 ex¬ 
pect for the infei-mation ?” 

“That’s it, my dear creature—how, much? and let 
me know at once. 1 suppose I should have to pay 
more than the Rhedleighs if your news is true.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I replied; “but the Shed- 
leighs know nothing at all about the discovery I have 
made, and I have come to you at once—I Imve only 
known the truth of this matter less than a couple of 
weeks.” 

This was strictly the truth. 

“ Ha! I see; you are going to them after leaving me, 
I don’t blame you—rather admire you, in fact. De¬ 
cided clever woman, if you can carry the afliiir through, 
dome, whatever they ofTcr to you to keep the di.seovery 
dark I’ll pay you'double to make it as clear as you 
can against them—what do you say to that ?” 

“Excuse me,” I said, and I am bound to admit 1 
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already felt as though I slioiild like to get out into the 
fresh sea air once more; “ hut I do not care to make 
nionc}^ for this work.” 

He turned and looked at me without any exeitenieut, 
hut with an expression on his face which clearly meant 
—“ Is she a fool, or is she fooling me ?” 

“All T should require,” sai4l I, “would ho the return 
of the money I have, laiil out, and pajunent for my 
time at the ordinaiy pay I receive from the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

“ Ha !—exactly,” he replied—the expression of his 
face had changed the n»ment 1 began to speak of my 
reimhnrsemeuts—“ j ou must have the money you have 
laid out returned to you, with interest. 'But first, my 
dear creature, pro\ e to me that you arf really si>eaking 
reasonably.” 

“ I shall have to go into long particulars,” I said. 

Ho looked calmly at mej then he said— 

“You will not perhaps mind much if I smi'ke, will 
you r 

“ No,” 1 replied, wishing mj'self, still more heartily, 
in the fresh air; for I remember it struck me that I 
was speaking to a being neither .alive nor dead, to a 
kind of man who was neither fit for the grave nor the 
world. I think I never approaclied such a passionless 
human being. 

ITowover, it was my business to toll him of his good 
foi'tuue, if indeed all kinds of fortune were not the 
same to him. 

1 began the case exactly as it occurred to me, com¬ 
mencing with the cabman, Flemps, and so working to 
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tlie culmiuating point in tlie evidence of the medical 
student, George Geflins. 

The only iuterrnptiou he made was to Uok the 
addresses of the cabman and the student. After writing 
down each, he said, “ Yes!” and again became per¬ 
fectly motionless. 

“ You know now as mjiich as I do,” T said, at last. 

And I am willing to admit that I was heartily sick 
of my man. I aj)i)reliend I felt that kind of disap- 
])<)intment and ashamed anger which a man wonld 
experience who found that the answer to his oll'er of 
marriage was a blank stare. 

“ 1 su])poso I can do nothing till Monday 1" 

“ What r I asked. 

It will be remembered it was late on Saturday night. 

“ Nothing till Monday f ’ 

“ Afay I ask. Sir Nathaniel,” said I, “ whal you in¬ 
tend to do on Monday ?” 

“ Why I suppose, give thiun into custody.” 

“ Custody 1" 1 asked. 

“ Of course; wLa^ else is there to do 1 They have 
been robbing me for five years, and these jicojde de- 
.serve to be imnished. What ckse can I do than give 
them into custody 1” 

For a moment, it need hardly be said, it was a difli- 
culty for me to find any leply. At last 1 said—• 

“ No, Sir Nathaniel, the Shedleighs will not have 
robbed yon, because you will recall that 1 have told 
yon Mr. Shedleigh ha.s not touched any' of the income 
arising from the Shirley estates.” 

“Butl am not to know that. Much better give 



them into custody, detective, and see what comes 
of it.” 

I confess T ncvei’ had anticipated any conduct ap¬ 
proaching such cool, business-like mercilessness as this. 
T had designed a dozen ways of setting to work in 
thi.s matter during the week, each more considerate 
than the previous mode as those seven days came 
to a termination — not One of them a])proached 
the idea of giving hfr. and Miss Shedleigh into 
custody. 

“ I do not think I would, Sir Nathaniel; ranch 
better think it over,” J replied. 

“ Can’t see what there is to think over,” said the 
baronet. “ They’ve robbed mo, and therefore the only 
thing to do is—give them into cn.stojy.’' 

“ You had belter sleep on it, sir,” said T, “I’ll see 
you on.Monday morning, if you please.” 

“ Why not to-morrow ?” he asked; “ why not go ui> 
to-morrow and give them both into custody ? I cer¬ 
tainly .shall.” 

“ Thank you, Sir Nathaniel,” said T, and I fancy T 
spoke a little rc.sentfully ; “ I flo not care to do anj'- 
lliing but rest to-morrow^, and I am quite .sure that 
the busines.s is not very pressing.” 

“Not prc.ssiiig, when they have lujen robbing me? 
What nou.sense you are talking, my dear creature. 
Well, if yon like, Monday,” he said, after he had gone 
to the window and looked out .at the night. “It will 
1)0 fine to-morrow, and 1 m<ay tis well have the day 
here .a.s not. Good night, detective.” 

“ Good night.” 



“ Here, ma’am, though, you have not given me youp 
nddresa.” 

I gave him a card, but not one word. I believe in 
my own mind 1 was beginning to quarrel with hinu 

“ This is your right card, I suppose, ma’am ?" 

“ Of course it is 1” 

“ And you’re not fooling me, my dear creature !” 

“ No; what could f gain by fooling you ?” 

This answer appeared to satisfy him. 

“ Where are you stopping in Brighton, detective 1” 

I gave him tlie name of a little public-house in the 
town at which 1 had rested on several occasitms. 

“ Good night,” 1 said, going towards the door. 

Something I suppose iu the tone struck oven his 
dull senses. ^ 

“ If you want any money, or that sort of thing,” 
said he, “I can let you have some.” The most 
jjositive expression I had yet seen on his face I had 
now the power of remarking. “ I’m not a rich man, 
you can pull along till to-morrow with-” 

And here, with some exertion of a slow will, he 
took half-a-sovereign out of his i)orte-monnaie. 

I had brought him news which was to put some 
thousands a year iu his pocket. 

“No, thank you,” I said, hurriedly, and thei’cupou 
I left the room. 

I did not directly go to the little house I have 
mentioned. 

I crossed the parade, and began traversing the cliff 
walk. 

• To those who have walked on a summer moonlight 



night high np on the Brighton cliff, with the light 
wind whispering as it coni-ses by, the soft sea kissing 
the rattling shingle beneath, 1 have no need to tell how 
nil those uatnral, gentle sounds increased, and at the 
same time saddened, the mental pain 1 was suffering. 

He had not uttoi-ed a word of thanks—ho had not 
shown a spark of gratitude for his good fortune, 
hlind, I was not wounded* in my vanity by the 
omission of any expres.sion of gratitude to me, but T 
was pained that he showed no gratitude wliatevcr. 
His good fortune came, and he took it ns a right. 
I know that I could mjt avoid associating him with a 
certain monkey I had seen at the Zoological Gardens. 
This animal—and 1 watched him for an Jiour during 
that holiday of mine—stood still, holding out his hand 
without appeai'ing to think of what he was doing, and 
when anything was put in his palm, he closed hi.s 
(ingers uixm it, shoved the goody in his mouth, and 
without looking at the donor, or without testifying 
any knowledge of the gift, again he dropped his hand 
out between the bars of Ills cage. He took what came 
—what more could be wanted of him 1 

I had done my duty as an honest detective, and I 
was, as 1 do not mind confessing, since I am out of the 
business, sorry I bad completed it. 

Let me add here, at once, since 1 have said I have 
retired from the practica of detection, that I did not 
effect that retirement on the money 1 made in that 
jirofession. I had a small incomd left mo, which of 
course now I enjoy. Detectives rarely make fortunos. 

When J reached the little inn to which 1 have 
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alrea<ly twice referred, I made iiiquirie.'i touching Sir 
Nathaniel Shirley, and T need not say I heard no 
good of him. I do not assert that I discovered any 
positive harm concerning him, but jieople spoke of 
him ■vsrith a kind of reserve, as- though their sense of 
justice and their prejudices were pulling different 
ways. What, however, I did ascertain certainly agreed 
■w'ith the man. He ha‘d a good income, yet he was 
rarely out of debt. I could understand that. lie 
never could refuse himself what that personage desired 
to possess; and, though he .spent all his income, no one 
could say who was the better for it. He always had 
his worth for his money, and the impression aj>peared 
to be that he rarely lost in the gjimc of life. Unques¬ 
tionably, from ’"hat T heard, he was frequently made 
to pay very dear where he hn<l to pay beforehand for 
his pleasure—but he had it. No one could give him 
a good woi’d, yet at the same time not a witness was 
to be found who could pronounce upon him a down¬ 
right bad verdict. 

J am accustomed to fall asleep the moment I get to 
bed, being healthy, and, as the world goes, hone.st and 
clear in my coii'cicnce. But that night I conM not 
fall off. 

The idea of Sir Nathaniel going up to town and 
arresting the hrothcr and sister, just after the manner of 
a machine, kept me hopelessly a%vako. I felt it was no 
u.se .appealing to his mercy-=-l might just .as well have 
harangued the stealu liammer in Woolwich Uoek 3 ’’ard. 

It was a nightmai’e of itself to imagine Mr. Shed- 
leigh taken away from his good work of trying, to 
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make tl>e abundant eai’tli more fruitful—to conceive 
of Mist Shedleigh divorced from her poor, from her 
lady-life, aud locked up in a prison cell. 

What was to bo done ? 

And I full asleep only when I had quite decided 
what was to be done. I determined to go up in the 
niorjiing 1)3' the first train, Jimry to Shirley House, 
warn anil save them. Such an act was no breach of 
dnt}'. My work was to obtain Sir Nathaniel his heri¬ 
tage, not to punish Mr. and Miss Shedleigh. 

I was awake betimes, though I had slept but for a 
shoi't period, and getting up with a new sense of 
impvi.sonnient and weight upon mo, I made for the 
station, and before eleven 1 was in Londofl. 

Taking a eab, I reached the nmghbourhood of 
Shirley House, aud there for the first time I faced 
fairl)’ thu enormous difficulty I had to encounter. 

1 saw her as she was leaving the church. She had 
a very plain black pra 3 'er-book in her hand, and as she 
came out into the ijorch, a smile spread upon her face 
as she addressed fii-st me and ^hen another of those 
she saw. 

Shu was one of the simplest and most unaffected 
ladies I ever know. 

She saw me, and nodded. 

As she did .so, a lady came up and touched her on 
the arm. 

But it w'as absolutely ncces.sary^that 1 should warn 
her, so I went up to her and said— 

“ Miss Sliodloigh, may I speak with you?” 

Certainl 3 ’,” she ri'plied, with extreme frankness. 
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“ J mean ap at the house.” 

“Oh, call when you like." 

“ Can I come now ?” 

She looked at me a little eagerly I marked, and 
then she said smilingly —“ Will not to-morrow do ?” 

“No,” 1 replied; and it is evident I must have 
spoken wistfully, for she turned slightly pale. 

“Cornell]) at three,” she s.aid. “I shall be quite 
disengaged.” 

1 bowed, and wa.s falling behind hoi', when she 
turned quickly, and .said, with some little asjierity 
, that I marked— 

“ Is anything the matter ?” 

“Nothing but what can be I'epaired,” I said, 
smiling, for T saw it would not do to alarm her. 

But between that time and three o’clock I had dis¬ 
covered new cause for alarm. 1 saw by rcfei'cnce to 
my “ Bradshaw” (a book with which the library of a 
detective is never unprovided) that an exjucss train 
left Brighton dircctl}' after church-time. What if Sir 
Nathaniel should send for me at the Brighton address 

t 

I had given ?-*-and what if, finding me gone, ho should 
take that express train and hurry on to Shirley ITou.se, 
with a policeman as his companion? 

He was quite capable of such an act I felt sure, but 
T hoped, on the other hand, that his natui-al lazinoas, 
and his cynical belief 'that I had more to gain than 
lose by him, would together prompt him to refrain 
from making inquii'ies about mo. 

If he, however, did take the 1 r.M. train, it was per¬ 
fectly competent for him to be at Shirley ITouse by 



three, the aftcr-limch hour ajjjjointed Uy Misa Slicdleigh 
for njy interview with iier. And I desire here to 
remark that this lady must have been one of most 
unusual kindness and consideration to give way to my 
reejuest—I who was almost a sti-auger to Iier, and to 
agree to see me on that day which those ladies most 
devoted to their poor look upon as jn-ivate, and to be 
passed without interference. 

The time between one and three was not i>ast very 
jJeasaiitly. 

At throe I stood on the door-steps of Shirley House. 

I confess I was ashan^d of the work 1 had in liand. 

Wlion T came to the room in which I knew I should 
find her, I declare I was afraid to follow tliC man, and 
when being in the chamber, the servant had left it, 
and she had said, “And pray, my deal’, what is it that 
is so important tliat it cannot wait till to-morrow 1” I 
had for a few moments no power to answer. 

“ I am afraid,” said I, “yon will not feel very great 
pleasure in what I have to say.” 

“ Let me hear it,” she replied, with a fine, delicate 
smile. 

“ I learnt a secret of your life cpiite by chance two 
weeks since.” 

“A secret of my life!” she said, after a pause, during 
which she hesitated, and evidently tried to reassure 
herself, though she turned paler at the moment. 

“Poor thing,” thought T, “ it is clear she has but one 
great secret, which indeed is one m* longei’.” 

“ Yes,” 1 replied, “and 1 must speak to you about 
it.” 



Here there came a little feeling of pride to her sup¬ 
port, and she said, though very softly and coolly— 

“Must?” ■ 

“Must,” I echoed. 

“ Pray,” she continued, speaking a little highly, “ to 
whom am I addressing myself, that I hear such a 
word as —must V' 

“ I am a detective,” said I, using the phrase which 1 
have so frequently uttered when secrecy has heen no 
longer needful. 

“ A detective 1” she said, evidently not knowing what 
such an officer was, and yet too unerringly guessing. 

“ Yes,” I continued, “ one of the secret police.” 

She started, and muttered something to herself. She 
uttered no cry, no exclamation of fear; indeed my 
long experience assures me that in the m-ijority of 
cases where a sudden and terrible suiqmse comes upon 
people, the shock is so gi-eat that they generally receive 
the news with but little expression of their feelings. 
.It appears as though shock rather stiqnfies than 
excites. 

In a very few moments she became comparatively 
calm. 

“ What do you want ?” she said. 

“Indeed,” 1 answered, “to save you.” 

“ From what ?” 

“ From the conseipiences of my duty.” 

She looked at mo intently, and at last she smiled. 

“ True,” she sai(i, “ you have your duty to perform 
as well as others. What docs this conversation mean ?” 

“It means. Miss Shedleigh,” I said, “that 1 know 



the little girl who is in this house is not Mr. Shedleigh’s 
child.” 

She thought she had prepared herself for the worst, 
but she had not. 

She trembled, and uttered a short, sharp cry, which 
touched one’s very heart. 

“ There can be no doubt about it,” I said, desirous 
of preventing her from the attempt to fence with me 
and my information. “ The cabman from whom you 
obtained the little girl pointed out the very spot where 
he placed the child in yoUr arms. Pray do not fancy 
the case could not be pi-oyed. The doctor, Di-. Ellkins, 
may bo dead, but he said enough to an apprentice he 
had, and whom I have seen, to show that the late 
lady could not have been the mother o4 the little girl 
who goes by her name. Avoid any proceedings which 
might be terrible. I do not know, if you denied every¬ 
thing, but that Mrs. Shedleigh’s remains miglit be 
brought in evidence against you.” 

These words, as partially I intended they should, 
shocked her inexpressibly. 

“ Surely they could not so outt-age my poor sister's 
grave J” 

“ Indeed you arc mistaken,” I said ; “ the law 
knows no pity while the truth is doubtful.” 

“ But—but what would you have me do ?” 

“ Confess aU to Sir Nathaniel Shirley.” 

“ Sir Nathaniel-—do you know him ?” 

She was now truly alarmed. But*she did not betray 
any wild excitement, such as I believe most people 
would suppose she would have shown. 



“ I left him only last night!” 

A blank, deadly expression, or rather want of ex- 
l)ression, stole over her face. 

“ Then all is indeed lost,” said she. 

“ No; not yet,” I replied. 

“ Woman, you come from him ?” she Siiid, in a tone 
of weeping defiance, if that term can bo compre¬ 
hended. 

“ No, indeed,” I replied, “ I have come of my own 
will to warn you against Sir Nathaniel.” 

“And yet you have come so recently from him.” 
Then catching, as the drownjng man at the shadow of 
himself on the surface of the wafcsr, she said—“ Perhaps 
lie does not know all ?” 

“ lie does,” I said, wofully; “ all, even to the 
addresses of the people necessary to prove his case.” 

“ And you furnished him with this power ?”j 

“ I did. I grieve to say 1 was forced to do so.” 

“ Oh, woman, woman ! if you did but know what 
you have done.” 

“ I have done what it was but justice to do.” 

“ You have done & wretched thing,” she said. “ Sir 
Nathaniel will have no mercy upon me, and 1 must 
suffer—J alone must suffer.” 

“ Mr. Shedlcigh,” said I; “ had not he better 
know- ” 

“ Know ? Know what ?” 

“Why, that the—the fraud has been discovered.” 

“ Woman, he thinks the child his.” 

“ What! he has heard nothing of the truth ?” 

“Nothing; the deception was practised on him 



in pity, ancl now you como, after four years’ peace, 
and may perhaps kill him.” 

“ But,” said J, apologetically, “ remember you have 
dopi'i\ed iSir Uathaiiiol Shirley of his properly.” 

“ Sir Nathaniel—Sir Nathaniel,” she repeated ; “ it 
were well for him that he should never be rich, and 
well for him that what vfivt done was well done.” 

I shook my head. T Ivnew that right was right, and 
that the property was by law the baronet’s. 

“ Sir Nathaniel,” she cried, beating her right foot 
upon the ground—by this time all fear for herself was 
past—“Sir N.athauiel, had he obtained the property, 
w'ould have been a beggar by this time, whereas he 
would never have been ui\provided for had you not 
learut say secret. Now he will t;de(' the estates, 
though, if the wish of the late owner, ray .sister-in-law, 
could be consulted, 1 know she would keep every poor 
acre from her uncle. Oh, woman, woman, if you 
could but judge of the injury you have done !” 

“ I .shall have a quiet conscience. Miss Shedleigh, 
whatever happens,”! said; “but it will bo quieter 
if you will but let mo, who hay^ been the mcaus of 
bringing destruction near you—if you will but let me 
rave you. T am afiiud of Sir Nathaniel, ho seems so 
niei’ciless.” 

. “ First hear me,” she said. “ Before you sjjeak 

again yon shall hear my excuse for my conduct—heai’ 
me, nor speak till I have finished. I know not by 
what terrible chance it has happeiiqfl that you should 
learn a secret which I thought lay hidden in my sister’s 
grave and my heart. How you have pieced your 
6 



information together I am unable to imagine, but 
since yon know so luiich 1 would have you know tlic 
rest, and in learning it, believe Ahat I am t(j bo as 
much pitied as to be blamed.” 

I bowed, feeling rather that I was the poor lady’s 
prisoner than she in a measure mine. 

“You know my brother’s wife brought a dead child 
into the world; yon know that that child, being dead 
when born, in event of my -sistcr-in-Iaw’s death her 
property could not be enjoyed by her husband for 
lift', simply because the child had not breathed. 11 
was she who put it into my head first. My si.sler’s 
distress came upon*is very suddenly, weeks before we 
expected, and no preparations bad been made. When 
she learnt that she could not be a motlier, nows wbieb 
she inferred rather than learnt, 1 believe the hinuLlialiou 
felt by her was so gre.at 'that it led to her death, as 
certainly as that before she died she prayed ITeaven 
to send her a child to comfort her husband after 
she was gone, for from the moment the doctor left her 
she never believed she would rise from her bed again. 
It was when she ewed out tliat many a poor woman 
would be glad to find a liomo for her puny cliild, that 
the idea came upon me of the woman and infant I 
had seen pass the house about nine, as I came in 
at the south gate, and to whom I had spoken. T 
gave that poor woman some silver, pitying her much 
when she told me her child was barely a fortnight- 
old. 

“ Perhaps 1 had no right to speak of this mother 
and child to my sister, for she was ‘l#(p«t quite bi i self at 



any moment from the time the doctor left to the 
moment of her death—perhaps I should not have 
excited her already excited brain. But no sooner did 
she comjjreheud what I said than she cried that heaven 
had heard her prayer, and bade me go and seek the 
woman. I refused at first, but she looked so powerful 
that it seemed to me as though she was inspired, and 
so I said yes, I would go, and I went quickly from the 
house and down the road, in the direction which the 
])oor woman had taken. 

“ And when I heard the cliild crying from within 
that miserable common qjib, I also thought that Heaven 
had had pity on us. 1 know now how guilty T was— 
how very guilty I was. 

“ I had not left the house twenty minutes when J 
was returning with the cliild, and when I came into 
her room, carrying the infant, I found her still alone, 
though I had taken no precautions to keep her by 
herself. She cried out, saying Heaven had been kind, 
and declaring how a good angel had brought it to me. 

“ Tliere was no one in the house to see my act. It 
was the freo-schooiyeio day, and the servants, with the 
exception of one, were at Velvet Dell, three miles 
away—the only girl that had remained at home had 
gone down to the surgery with the doctor. 

“ Before a quarter past ten, at which time the 
servants came trooping home—^they had been given to 
’ ten, and there had been nobody to send for them 
V during that tefrible hour-and-a-half—^before a quarter 
]iast ten she was dying in the presence of Dr. Ellkins, 
who looked muoln^nfuBed and puzzled. 

G—2 



“ Even then I felt the enormity of the crime in 
which I had engaged—I did indeed. Even then I 
felt that had I oppo-sed my sister’n wild idea instead of 
having ibstered it, she herself would never have laid 
such injunctions upon me as she did. 

“It was before the doctor arrived for the second 
time—and the moment the lady’s maid returned with 
the medicine, I sent her back for the medical man—it 
was before Dr. Ellkius came again that she had com¬ 
manded me to swear that I woidd never tell the truth 
about the child, she saying—‘ Heaven sent it. Heaven 
sent it, though it was but a poor woman’s daughter.’ 

“ She told me,” the poor lady continued, looking 
eagerly in ray face—it was now half-past three, as 1 
saw by the gr.iat Erench clock on the mantelpiece, 
so that if Sir Nathatiiel had come uj) by the 1 v.ir. 
train he would soon be at Sliirley House—“she told 
me that it'w'ould break down Newton—»Newt<m is 
Mr. Shedleigh—if ho lost both her and his child 
together, and that he w.as doing the world good, and 
that nothing must stojr his work. You know,” slu> 
continued, breaking’ofi', “she married my brother 
because slie rather admired bi.s intellect than him¬ 
self. 

“ She said also T should save a poor child from de.s- 
titutiou, and finally she declared that .she willed that 
her uncle should not have her property—that he was 
wicked and wasteful, and that her husband ought to 
have it to do good with. 

“ And then, as I heard the ring at the hall-door, and 
as she knew it was the doctor returned, she raised her 



right hand, looked wildly at me, and said—‘ I command 
—in the name of God.’ 

“She never .spoke aloud again. She only whis 2 )crcd 
messages to her husband, and taking the doctor’s head 
between her h.auds, whis 2 »ered something to him which 
made the poor gentleman tremble. 

“ Then she died as tlie servants came trooping into 
the house from the school treat. 

“ 1 know how wrong I had been long before the 
next day. But when I looked at her still face, my 
dear, I could not disobey her; and I felt more unable 
to oppose her last wishc# when our housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bumarty, whispered to me that she looked in her sleep 
iis though had done her duty. 

“ 1 know how wicked it all was, btt as the years 
have rolled on I hoi)ed I had done all for the best. 
My brother, when he came home at the end of those 
two days, found a deep coii'olatiou in the little child 
—and I could not tell him he was weeping over a 
stranger. 

“I foil very ill myself, iny dear, after the burial, 
and they thought it was grief which had overj)owered 
me.. But I am afraid it was moi'e my conscience than 
my sorrow, though I am sure' I loved my sister very 
dearly. 

“As the years have gone on 1 have thought 1 had 
done all for the best. Sir Nathaniel has i-eceivcd a 
largo income y(‘avly from me ; for 1 came into a good 
property very soon after Mrs. Shedleigh’s death. And 1 
have made my will in his favour, tso that he could 
never have been i>oor through my action—whereas had 
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he inherited the estates he would soon have wasted 
them, for he is quite a 2 >rodigal. 

“Now you know all. You tell mo, my poor 
woman, you wish to save me. How can you 

Long before the good lady asked me that woful 
question, I had hung my head in sorrow and i-cgret. 

Don’t suppose wo detectives have no soft places in 
our licarts because wc are obliged to steel them against 
the daily wickedness wo have to encounter. It is 
not long since that one Torn White, a detective of the 
11 Division, was shocked by seeing a young thief, 
whom he was pm'suing, fall dead at his feet. Tom 
White never was the thing after that; so ho must 
have had sonie soft place in his heart, poor fellow. 

I confess I wffii .sorry I had shown Sir Nathaniel the 
:;ards he now hold. 

Could 1 save her t 
1 was determined to do my best. 

“ Well V’ she said, a little wearily, and coming to 
tne, she put her hand lightly on my shoulder. 

I confess I never felt a hand rest so heavily upon 
mo, though her touch'was as delicate as that of the 
lady she must have always been. 

“ I am very sowy-” I said. 

“ There is no need,” she replied. 

“ And very mucli ashamed-” 

“ Why,'my dear ? You have done your duty, what- 
>ver I may have omiUed." 

“ I would rather Ifc you,” 1 said. 

1 confess these replies of mine wore sentimental for 
1 . detective. Still, as they were uttered, 1 re[>eat them. 
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Ami lo ! as I spoke, there came a sudden, fierce, im¬ 
perious peiil u])on the great gato-beJI. 

As 1 glanced at the great clock, and read “ a quarter 
to four,” 1 felt certain the visitor was Sir Nathaniel 

lie did not even send a card uj); only his name, 
with the statement that he must sec either Mr. or AJiss 
iSliedleigli. 

The man added that ho liad replied his master wa.s 
out in the grounds, but tliat his lady was in the 
house. 

Positively Sir Nathaniel felt liimself already so niucli 
nuoster that ho had not waited for ixirmi&sion to come 
ujistaii’.«. 

“ Good day, Catherine,” said the bAonet, entering ; 
“ I heard yo\i were in, and so I did not wait for the 
man ooming down again.” 

The coward ! ho was afmid she would gain the more 
advantage the longer th.c time before he saw her. 

As he spoke, ho glanced at me as though 1 stood his 
enemy, lie had held out his hand to me, taken what 
1 olfered without reinai’k (like my friend the ring- 
tailed at the gardens), and now ho was ready to snarl 
bocau.se he supjtosed I had nothing more to give. 

When the man had left the room, he turned to me 
and said the following words, in as sweet a tone as ho 
would have u.sed for inquiring after my health. 

“ I thought I should find you here, you baggage ! ’ 

“ Sir !” said I, and 1 think 1 wiis justified in the ex- 
eiamatioii. 

“ Now, you don’t got from me a I'ap,” ho said, still in 
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a sweet voice, but with oue of the ugliest countenances 
ever I rcinciiiber to have rcniarkeil. 

It is certain lie was a miserable tyrant—infinitely 
more dangerous to his friends (if ho had any) than to 
his enemies. 

“And wlmt have you got to say 1” he asked, turning 
to Miss Shedlcigh. 

“ What liavc you ?she asked, and her voice was as 
surprisingly steady as her manner was collected. 

“ You know what I have come for.” 

“ Yes,” she said, quite gently. 

“ So 1 have found you out at last 1” he said. 

It was clear he had passed /iie over in the matter as 
though I had never known of it. 

Hero 1 lookol! at him—jicrhajis a little keenly—and 
then it wa.s that f noticed the hlackucss I had marked 
on the previous night round his mouth was still moi’c 
observable as he stood confronting hi.s niece’s sister-in- 
law, and with as ugly a look of victory upon his face 
as a man could wear. 

“ One moment!’’ here 1 interposed with. 

" Well 1” ho said, speaking sweetly, but looking at 
me as though 1 was one of tiio worst kind of dogs. 

“ I’m not wanted here. I will leave the room.” 

“You will do no such thing!” said ho, brave J 
presume because he had but to do with a couple of 
women. 

“ Indeed !” s.iid I, “ take aire. You know I’m a 
police-ollicer; impecle me in the execution of my duty 
at your peril. I say I am not wanted here, and I 
think fit to leave the room.” 
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As I moved towards him another change in hi.s face 
hccainc apparent. Wlicthor it was that he turned 
more generally pallid, and so ho looked darker about 
the mouth—or whether the blackness around his lips 
did increase, it is certain that a change occurred. 

lie stood in my way till I came near him, and then 
he fell back almost as tliougli.l had touched him. 

r left the room, but before T did so, I said to Jl i.>s 
Shcdlcigh —“ I shall be outside. If you call to me 1 
shall hear you. Don’t be afraid of this gentleman.” 
Then 1 left the room. 

^\’hat was said 1 never learnt. 

The need of my attendance was brought about by a 
.scream on the part of the lad}’, whereupon I thought 

lit to ruu into the room, where I fouiifl- 

Jhit before I reach that last scene but one in this 
)iarrativc I should make the reader acquainted with 
some observations I made. 

Uj)on reaching the corridor beyond the room in 
which the var was to bo fought oi\t, 1 found myself 
near a window which, -willi the ordinary eyes of a 
detective, I knew must be in a plane with the windows 
of the room 1 had just left, simply because the view 
from it wa.s such as 1 had noticed, without much inleu- 
liou ol' doing so (for observation of all before him 
becomes a habit with the detective), from those 
ojicuings. 

The whole of these windows looked over the sweep 
before the house, which was enclosed by a wall in 
front, and two heavy solid wooden gates. In each 
gate, however, was a wicket, one of which was open. 
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and thi'ougli it 1 saw the faces of two men who weio 
lieeriiig from the cab, the top of M'liich only I could 
ace bc}'ond the wall and gates. 

Faintly as 1 saw their faces, and under such disad¬ 
vantages, 1 recognised one of them as that of a police¬ 
man known to me. 

Beyond any question the other individual was also 
au oflicer. 

So, he had shown no sign of mercy. He had not 
sought to compromise with the Shcdleighs, by having an 
interview with them. Cruel as ho was, he had brought 
down two policemen with him, and it struck me at 
once that it was the time necessary for the procuring 
of these otlkiers which accounted for the half hour's 
gi-ace he had thown before he arrived. To an-est 
lUiss Sliedleigh at .an earlier hour than that at whicli 
now he was proceeding to accomplish that act, he 
must have got uji early in the morning—a i)ioco of 
severity which, doubtless, he could not force ui)on 
him.self, though it was to lead the earlier to the exhi¬ 
bition of Lis cruelty. 

I had been watcliing the faces through the open 
window—for it was the end of July, fine weather—and 
the gate-wicket, and without being seen niysielf, for 
about-two minutes,when 1 heard the officer Ikiiew say— 

“There ho is—he’s coming.” 

ft was not much above a whisper, but tlio breeze 
set my way, and my cars arc uncommonly fine and 
sharp ; indeed, I believe it is admitted that we women 
detectives ai-c enabled to educate our fTvo senses to a 
higher pitch than are our male competitors. 



Clearly, the officers could sec across the gardens, 
and round by tlio house over tlio grounds, whilst 
1 was only to make observations in an opposite 
direction. 

But in a moment I heard a clear light voice .singing 
lowly and sweetly. I recognised it in a moment for 
that of the master of the house. 

'riierc was no sound but the rustle of the light wind 
{twittering the leaves and ripjding patches of wheat) 
to interfere with his voice, and indeed it seemed to 
me as though the murmur made with his voice a sweet 
chorus. 

lie came round by the house, the volume of his 
voice increasing as he did so, and then he pa.sscd away 
oil the other side, his voice dying awaj'till the note of 
the wind was louder than his liyuiu. 

The policemen followed him with their sight as far 
as they could, and if you have seen a eat lose a moii,sc 
you Ciin comprehend the style of look upon the oliicers’ 
faces as their charge went round the corner of his own 
hou.se. 

I suppose this episode had taken up about two 
minutes of time. 

But tills is only guesswork. 

iSuddeuly a quick, sharp, shrill scream. 

Then—silence. 

As 1 heard the oillcer.s leaping from the cab and 
cranchiiig over the gravel, T ran forward and broke 
111 rather than opened the door. 

There lay Sir Nathauiel on his iiico. 

Two or three yards liway from him knelt Miss 



Shcdleigh, her hands as tightly clasped ,as they could 
be, and pressed against the wall. 

I may say at once—he was dead. 

Afterwards, when the lady could speak calmly, she 
told me she had been certain it was death as he fell. 
She knew the family disease hud grasped him—that 
fell heart disease which had killed his brother, which 
had helped in a measure to destroy his niece. Mi's. 
Shcdleigh. 

She declared she saw upon his face as he fell that 
expression which she had seen in death upon the 
countouance of her sister-in-law, and of that lady’s 
father, at whoso bedside she had been at the time of 
his death. ^ 

The jiolicemfn, I need not say, were in the hou.se 
almost before 1 entered the room, into which they got 
quite as soon as the servants. 

But before they had reached their client’s dead side 
I had found a line of conduct to take. 

The baronet was deceased. Very well—then all 
things were as they were before I told him of what 
was, perhaiis, his gootf fortune, though he died over it; 
for, from what I heard, I doubt if he would have c.x- 
pired in his own bed but in a government one, had he 
been at liberty much longer to carry on his very bad life. 

Tliis question only stood in my way— 

Had he told the police the exact state of affairs? 

I guessed ho had refrained from doing so. I felt 
sure he was a man'who would say no more than was 
needed. It could not have been necessary to report 
at the station the history I had given him. 



Tlie course I took will perhaps bo most quickly 
understood by a report of the words I used. 

You may guess that the officer of the two who 
knew me was considerably taken aback by liudiug mo 
in the room when he entered it. 

“Blackman,” said I, when the doctor had been, 
when he had pronounced his opinion (which did not 
take long), and when there was breathing time for the 
Imnsehold once more—“ Blackman, what on earth 
were you hero fori’’ 

'‘lie. brought us.” 

The enfphasis on “4e” jduiuly proved it was the 
dead man which was meant. 

“ What did ho say 1"’ 

“ Why, that he wanted to give his Jirother and his 
sister-in-law into custody for robbing him.” 

“ Yes—he was mad,” said I. 

Blackman turned all manner of colours. 

“ Lord !” said he, turning at last quite red, “and to 
think that though 1 thought him such a queer cus¬ 
tomer, and the job such a queer job—to think as I 
didn't see that. Of coui'se, 0.1(1 am called 0. by the 
force), you is here on that business?” 

“ Precisely,” said I. 

“ Of course —I .see it all.” 

“ Of course you do,” said I. 

And it is astonishing how my expl.anation was 
accepted by all concerned in the inquest, ami even by 
the general public. 

[I have not much hesitation in telling this tale, how¬ 
ever, for now, by certain events, no one has been 



wronged by tlie substituted child,'for she has played 
part out in the play of tliis world.] 

Sir Natliaiiiers pocket-book, however, gave me a 
fright, for it contained the addresses of Flemps the 
eahman, and Mr. Qeffins the medical student. How¬ 
ever, Miss Shedleigh was out of the way when the 
cabman gave his evidence, she having been a witness 
at the opening inquiry (together with myself), and the 
cabman offering his evidence at the adjourned exami¬ 
nation. Flenips’s evidence was not full. He had, to 
look at the deceased gentleman for identification, .and 
his evidence ran to this effect-^-" Which if ever I sord 
the gent afore, take my badge away and give me three 
niunths.” 

I was out of the way when this evidence was ad¬ 
duced, nor did I show myself when the following wit¬ 
ness, Mr. Gcffius, deposed that he had never seen the 
“ subject before in life.” 

Sir Nathaniel’s medical adviser was called, and I 
have no doubt this gentleman, of great note—for Sir 
Nathaniel would have everything of the best of its 
kind, from his medical advisor to his blacking—I have 
no doubt that this gentleman considerably tended to 
close the inquiry quickly. Ho deposed, with some 
degree of pain evidently, a (JOnditiou which gave his 
statement more weight, that the deceased gentleman 
had been suffering for some time from disease of the 
heart—a family complaint; that this disease had been 
much accelerated in its progress by the loose mode of 
life in which the baronet had lived, and that he had 
warned him only a few previous days to avoid any 



great excitement, aalt might be <langerons. “Iadded,” 
said the witness, “ that if Sir Nathaniel kept himself 
(juict ho might live into a given old age—a result of 
which there was a possibility, but little jirobalility.” 

Hearing this evidence, to which was added that of 
the post-mort Ml examination, I could readily com- 
preh(:nd why his face, and esjiecially the skin about 
Ids month, assumed such appearances as they did each 
tiiiie 1 saw him ; and I could also understand how 
thoroiiglily well-fitted by nature he was to agree with 
his doctor’s direction to avoid excitement. 

It w'as clear his was a nature where selfishness pro¬ 
vokes a man, habitually callous and insensible, till his 
natural licentiousness moved and cai^ied tjim beyrTtltr 
himself. 

I say I have no doubt the medical evidence against 
Sir Nathaniel bhinted the inquiry—a result not pro¬ 
ceeding from any wilftd hoodwinking' of justice, but 
simply from the fact that human judgment must be 
made up of previous impressions. When men hear a 
dead man has been bad, they surely are not so desirous 
of talking over his coffin as th%y would be did they 
learn he had lived an honourable life. 

The coroner’s “ Oh !” showed how much even an old 
legal official could be impressed by a witness deposing 
•against the gentleman on trial. 1 know that coroner. 
He is not a very moi-al man, but he offered that hypo¬ 
crisy of fanltiness, open respect for virtue. . 

Miss Shedleigh’s evidence, under ‘my direction, Jiad 
been given to the effect that Sir Nathaniel came about 
money matters; that when he fell he was ahou^ to 



seek Mr, Shedleigli, and that she --had run forward 
entreating Lira not to carry out his intention. 

And wlien the coroner and the jury learnt that Sir 
Nathaniel had for some years been suj)j>orted by the 
Shedleighs, Miss Shedleigh was asked no more qvies- 
tions. 

My talc of a “Tenant for Life” is done. It has 
been told to show how sinii>lo a thing may load to 
most important consequoiicos. Had 1 not taken that 
ride in Flemps’s cab on a Sunday, I never could have 
learnt that Sir Nathaniel Shirley was the actual heir 
to the Shirley estates. 

However, I am glad the' baronet never possessed 
'■.’hvn, , ^ 

When the,little girl died (.about eight mouths 
since) Mr. Shedleigh gave up the estates to the nr xl 
heir after Sir Nathaniel. As it had never been proved 
that the child was not his, he by haw was Tenant for 
Life; but lie waved his right, not because ho haa 
leamt the secret of his sister’s life—for wo kept it to 
ourselves—but because he felt that the only owner of 
the Shirley jiroperty* should be one who claimed to be 
of the Shirley pedigree. 

So it all came right at last, and no man was punished 
in order to procure justice. 



GEOBGY. 


1 AM abont to relate here a tale whieh, as far as in¬ 
tricacy goes, has little to recommend it. But though 
it is a narrative of plain-sailing, I am inclined to give 
it a place here, because it once again illustrates pretty 
clearly how often it happens that popular and perhaps 
justly-grounded beliefs are in practice contradicted. 

It is generally believed that a detectfiye..Mij-s±--ia^ 
taken in. There is no greater enor ii^reuvuou lo me 
pi lice force. Once get the con^dence of an individual 
3f the liome^lilBB—and I kno'^ H^n (or woman) so 
fr "iily and persistently deceivet I'ant you that it 
is not often we yield our con£d -6, but when we do 
the action is perfect. 

Then again, it is genei^Ji^ supposed that boys in 
their crime are audacious rathe/ than cunning. This 
is a great error. The cunning of a boy-criminal is 
generally brilliant. 

Again, it is frequently stated that the yoi^i^ in 
crime suffer a good deal more from remorse than'.their 
brethren in rascality of a riper ago. This is a belief 
which is not always borne out in. practice. 

I give this narrative because it combines, in a very 
simple form, the facts of a deceived detective, a canning 
boy, and a young criminal quite destitute of remorse. 

7 



The deceived deteoWe was myself. 

The cunning boy was Georgy. 

The young and utterly remorseful criminal, Georgy. 

As I said before, Georgy is not the hero of a good 
plot; but perhaps his tale is worth hearing never¬ 
theless, as showing what can be done by nineteen years 
ind a cool hand. . 

This George Lejune was a dashing young gentleman 
indeed, and charming also. You could not be in the 
company of the boy for half an hour without taking a 
liking to him. 

Bright-eyed, bright-lipped, ^laiighing, clever (in his 
way), earnest, and upon the whole gentlemanly, he 

r.f.r*'-"?- " sunerior kind of lad. 

Moi '■* « was fairly modest; and during the 

few shorl*^' T knew him, I never found out th^t 

he had anyl^; %-• 

He dissipate .^®® ^4 was too healthy, 

looking for that.'Tf^e approach to, g,kness 
which I observed wa® ”°7'’and then a tendency to 
Hansom cabs, which I hear roll up to the 

lionse next door after I had'^ .^ie to bed. 

I taxed him once with the cabs, but he had so good 
I dismissed those vehicles from 

at once. 

see,” said he, «I don’t pay full fare, or an-, 
ihing like it. I wait till a cab is going my way, a , > 
hen I ^ cabby a tanner or a bob; and so I ride home 
ia next door to nothing.” 

What could be plainer than that statement? Only 
t wasn't true. 



OEOnOT. 


90 • 

Then, again, when lie told me that thovigh he made 
but thirty shillings a week, he had it all to spend in 
liockct-moncy, as his mother had an annuity, that was 
anansVer to his being well-dressed, and to his sjiend- 
ing a little money. For upon thirty shillings a week 
pocket-money, you can have n decent coat to wear and 
carry clean gloves. Thirty shillings a week pocket- 
money—a plain statement enough. 

Only it wasn’t true. 

[ was living at the time (on business) at a small 
house at the east-end of London, and next door to 
the yonng man’s moUicr. I took a liking to the boy 
from his turning out early of a morning, and singing,., 
like a lark as he looked at his .Vs"ana fed his 
linnets. 1 defy you, if you have an> iieart, to mark a 
hand.somo bov, blithe, frank, and courteous, and not 


vnau I' l-iday, 

^ woum nave '»jen aroused within twenty-four , 
hours, or at their expiration ) whereas by choosing 
Friday he got nearly three days’ clear start before he 
was missed at his offioo, or any warning of his depai-- 
ture from his innocent mother could reach the dty 
establishment. 

In my detective experience I have come across much 
fine delicate management, but I never encountered an 
instance of' more decided and well plotted rascality 
than that of George Lqjuno. 
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“GMRGY. 


It is true he sometimes came home late, but I argued 
•with myself that Bow was a long way from the theatres, 
and that he might be in the habit of going half-price 
to the pit. 

But one evening, when I was at the house of his 
mother, who did not appear to be superabundantly 
well off, I confess the boy did startle me by appearing 
with what w's evidently a diamond ring set open, and 
circling his little finger. 

“ Dear me, Georgy ! says his mother,” “ what a fine 
ring you’ve got there. You’ve been wasting your 
money again. What is the use,pf your working extra 
time and making extra money if you spend it so 
wastetuiiy.’- 

“ Indeed!” I said, “ he must have given quite a 
handsome amount for that ring—it is a diamond.” 


moi 

iue nrm was carekv.?*!!. money matters—rai’ely 
checking its banker’s b&jk. This the very young 
gentleman discovered almost directly he had Ukcu 
possession of his ofiice-stool, and, it is possible, at once 
ho made up a felonious mind. I should add that he 
was not altogether more than three months in the 
employment of the firm he robbed. 

The whole of the large embezzlements ycre effected 
within two months of his absquatulation. Ilis plan 
nas marvellously simple, but ingenious. 



“ Well, mother, I can’t help that; but the lieu¬ 
tenant said I was a very jolly fellow, and he gave me 
the ring.” 

As I said before, this was on the Monday, 

He was only nineteen. 

On the Friday following, as I learnt afterwards, he 
said to his mother at breakfast— 

“ Mam dear, you must give me a kiss after break¬ 
fast, because you wont sec me till to-morrow.” 

“ My dear Georgy,” I am quite sure she replied, 
“ where are you going 1” 

“ Oh, the Duns have asked me to their uncle’s to 
dinner, and it’s ten miles out of town, and they will 
£ivc me a bed.” 

Ho he kissed his mother. “ My ^e^^ said she, “ as 
light-hearted as ever he kissed mo, m he W£nt out 
and talked to the llnno<- 
flowoi's 
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Whcu Saturday moruing came Lo was not juissed 
because it was supposed that he would go straiglit to 
office from the hospitable couutry house. 

Therefore it was onlf when the mother had waited 
up all Saturday night and Sunday morning had arrived, 
that any distinct notion would be come at that perhaps 
something had happened. 

But now it was Sunday,' and upon that ilay the 
innocent mother could give no warning of the actual 
state of things, no warning, that is, at the office of llio 
boys employers. So another day passed, and it was only 
on Monday morning that the firm got their shock. 

For “Georgy,” the gay, singing'lad of nineteen, had 
■".'i^.'aged matters so well both at homo and abroad, 
that no )i 5 ion- if the truth could be taken at the 
Monday. 

s little arrangenio-' 
th 




‘‘uy in the 


- 1'“ - aud have it altered ” 

“ Yes, sii-.” 

again. come back 

m» u rii W ir*'''»■* 

I ••th. I i, 



The whole busipess was so plausible—the visit to 
the country on the Friday, the i>erinis8ion for a couple 
of hours’ grace the next morning, and finally, the 
request for the month’s small salary, wore all so 
rational and all so agreeing in themselves, that there 
was no room for suspicion—not even for that of a 
detective. 

Now mai'k how well the plan was laid. 

He had got clear till the Saturday at noou. Theu 
he was not expected till noou on Saturday. But the 
office, in common with most others, was closed on 
a Saturday at two j therefore, when the closing hour 
for the week came,*Gcorgy would but be two hours 
behindhand, a space of time which might be accounted 
for by supposing he had missed a t’.ain. 

This was the literal construction put upon his 
absence, and therefore the firm went home with a 


soon friendly with the moth. and iinaing uux «, , 
idam, simple-hearted woman, . (V,as frequently in her 
house whenever my business wliiildiadmit of my taking 
an hour to myself. 

“ I’m afraid Georgy spends too much money,” said 
•she to me one night. 

And so I, the detective, who by such a speech should 
have been put upon my guard at once, I said— 

No, Mrs. Lejune, the boy doesn’t. He is young, 
and while he keeps his eyes bright and his spirits up, 
you need not be afraid.” 
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Of course within an hour of suspicion being raised, 
it came out that there U’erc de&loations. Before the 
•day was out a deficit of nearly J300 was discovered; 
the existence of which deficit was cleai-ly attributable 
to the young man. 

He had deceived every soul about him—me amongst 
the rest. 

At any moment during the previous two months ho 
had been liable to be taken into custody; at any 
moment he might have found himself ruined for life, 
and yet, to my certain knowledge, he was apparently 
happy, and evidently healthy, bright-eyed, and bright- 
"'•ped to the very last. 

"he young man ooidd not have had any comprehen¬ 
sion of morality, and, at the same time his bodily 
health must have been wondei-fnl. 

Of course the very pretty facts spread with great 


Saturday (the next day) at noon. 

The firm, or rather its representative, gave way, 
being a sufficiently easy-going man. 

“ Oh, by the way,” says Georgy, “as I’m going in 
the country, sir, 1 may want a little money—if you 
will give me a cheque for the mouth 1 shall be glad.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” says the principal, and I have no 
doubt the request for that poor little cheque helped to 
put off the uneasiness that principal was to feel sooner 
or latpr. 



My rcadei's may know that it is tho some time 
city, when paying into the bank, to send J not been 
the amount to be put to the account of t 
which amount is the total of the bills, rt only quite 
gold, and silver paid in—such items bel am quite 
separately, and the whole added togetlier. 

This draft, of money to be paid in, was maefor all 
the cashier of the office honoured by the young Ltyui. 
and then Georgy became the porter to the bank. His 
operation was very simide—suppose the draft stood 
thus:— 

i|e 

’ LIMITED. 


Credit 


186 


Jiank Notes .... 50 

Country Notes 40 


And his companions, his fellow-clerks, and also my¬ 
self, he had blinded by the statement that he had all 
the money lie earned to spend oii himself, his mother 
being in the receipt of an annuity. 

The annuity statement —as a statement—was strictly 
true, but he neglected to add that the income did not 
go beyond seven pounds ten per annum. 

This explanation had of cou^io served to cover his 
ordinary expenses. But he had to manage to avoid ex- 



hibitiog any remarkable flush of cash before his oom- 
panious. lie would neve;- spend more than they. 
This was ascertained beyond any question. 

But as the slow discoveries of the ix)lice were pieced 
together, it came out clearly enough, that when alone, 
or in company who were not aware of his actual 
circumstances, he would launch out into handsome 
extravagances, always, however, liking to have some¬ 
thing for his money. 

He would take a private box, it appeared, after a 
nice quiet dinner at the Tavistock—which he rather 
patronized than otherwise—or he would take his ease 
in a stall at the Italian, dressing at the Tavistock. 
He had much musical taste. 

The opera or play*over, be would take a quiet chop, 
it appeared, at Evans’s, where he was rather looked 
upon as a gentleman. Then taking a fast cab homo 
to Bow he would to bed, and rise cheerfully, and to 
all annearanopo ront.entedly, to coarse coffee and thick 

■h'Vti "’ain breakfast the 

I'igid ecouo^!^ 

1 doubt if anybody suopected tJeprge Jjcjune. 
When he was found out there was no need for sus¬ 
picion. 

He spent his money, or rather his employers’, so 
judiciously, that nobody could suspect him. For in¬ 
stance—^lie had one pair of 02)era-glasse3 which were 
left i^t the Tavistock, and another pair at an establish¬ 
ment much affected •oy him—a idacc 1 will call Ag- 
gerney Vick—an establishment which is not much 
to look at, but whei’e you can i)ay half-sovereigns to 



SCO prize-fights, or mnning matches, or walking en¬ 
counters. 

I have heard that he would take his lorgnettes and 
seat at this place with the air of a self-conscious and 
well-bred prince. 

There was no Hague about him. He did everything 
ill a gentlemanly and an ef^ctive manner. He was 
always brilliantly civil, courteous, attractive, and 
never exceeded the margin of good language, while ho 
bore with much friendly patience the strong expres¬ 
sions of others. 

And to think that all these social good qualities 
should end in his printed descrijition all over the 
walls of London—his height, the colour of his hair, 
eyes, and finally, the statement (which was emi¬ 
nently untrue) that he had a slightly Jewish cast of 
countenance. 

He had appropriated the money he had taken in 


The last appropriation was the most audacious, and 
this ho covered with the meek request that as he 
was going into the country ho should be glad of his 
month’s salary. 

On the Thursday, so great was the laxity evident 
in the conduct of affairs at tlm office, no smaller a 
sum in gold (Georgy was too wish at any time to take 
anything but gold, though it is evident he was too 
luxurious a rascal to be bored with a weight of metal, 



for it was found out lie exchanged his gold for notes 
in several instances)—no leas a sum in gold than 
£75 was left unbanked and in the office safe. 

Georgy was last in the office, after the others had 
gone, and he showed this gold to a friend—one of those 
to whom the police were so specially nnohliging after 
the catastrophe—commenting upon the bad manage¬ 
ment which allowed such a sum to remain at the ('ffice. 

It went next morning. 

Wherever he passed that evening, it is very clear 
he jilottcd those next days’ performances, which ended, 
as far as he was concerned, so successfully. It is 
possible he saw that the game could not be carried on 
much longer, that the difference between the cash 
and bank-books must terminate in discovery, and the 
result be his fall. Therefore, no doubt he argued, as 
there was a good golden haul in £75, it was a fine 
onnnvt-unitv to be off. as the next day was Friday. 


gold to the bank. He forged nis uuui., i.v, paiu 
the money this time without any nice reference to 
figures, he left the pass-book to be made up, he re¬ 
turned to the office (in all probability with the gold in 
his pocket) ho asked for his leave of absence till two 
o’clock the next day, as he was going in the country. 
Then he suggested a ^cheque for his month’s money, 
with the idea, it may be presumed, of getting all he 
could, and then he said “good day, sir.” And went, 
I believe the business of that four pound cheque as 



the month’s wages was a more difficult pill to swallow 
on the part of the i^rincipal than any bolus in the case. 
“It was so cool,” he said. 

I?ut Georgy being now safe for three days, the ac¬ 
cusing bank-book being at the bank, and ho himself 
having laid his little plans so cleverly, he was in no 
hurry to quit the city; and,indeed, to set out the 
better, he went round to his usual dining place and 
had a very festive little lunch, finishing up with black 
coffee after the French fashion. 

He was in no hurry to go. 

Here ho was very gay, brilliant, charming, setting 
out he was going down into the country to dine with 
Lieutenant Dun. He was very gay with Amelia, the 
waitress}, and gave her a florin for herself. 

He chatted with all those he knew, and he made 
several small engagements for the following week, and 
one for Sunday to hear his favourite preacher—a Mr. 
Mellow. 

luen he went, gay to the last, nodding through the 
piste glass window, and showing some of the very hand- 
‘'ome“t teeth in the city. 

He had deceived every one. 

He had told me and others his mother left him his 
money to spend as he liked—on the contrary she was 
poor, and took three-fourths of it. 

He informed his mother what money he spent was 
the result of overtime; he had ngVor been paid for 
overtime. 

He had given his friends to understand he had eight 
pounds a month; he was paid foui’. 



He spent modestly before his old friends—when he 
was by himself he would pay a guinea for a stall at the 
opera, and a similar sum before taking poss^Bion of 
that stall, as the price of a dinner. 

But the most fallen trait in his character was the 
appropriation of the diamond ring. 

The detectives begini’,iiig to make inquiries, the name 
of Lieutenant Dun, as a gentleman who had given 
Georgy a diamond ring, was mentioned. The lieu¬ 
tenant was found out, and then he discovered where 
his diamond ring had gone to. 

This cheerful Georgy had left the card-party to which 
reference has been made, and gone into a b(sdroom, and 
after coolly takiug the ring off the glass, he had re¬ 
turned to the card-table and played more cheerfully 
than ever. 

“ I do assure you,” said the lieutenant’s brother to 
me—for the sake of the mother I had made some in¬ 
quiries—“ I do assure you he ate quite a liandsomc 
supper (he having the jewel in his pocket all the tir 
and he must have been perfectly at his ease, because 
remember his discussing, with perfect justice, the merits 
of two varieties of cream in our soufle.” 

Just think of it. He was so fallen that he could 
even appropriate a ring, and yet he must have oared 
much for the world’s opinion or he never could have 
taken such pains to charm it. 

He got clean aW^y. 

I have given %his nan'ative as an instance of the 
error of the absurd belief that young men when they 
are guilty can be neither cunning nor cheerful, and th- 



I tiler jmietake which lies in the belief that a detective 
is never hoodwinked. 

The city police got to Gravesend three hours after 
Georgy had left that town. 1 never had any doubt 
about him being George after hearing what the boat¬ 
man said when describing the lad. He added—“ Ho 
was a main fine young gcntlepjan, werry taking and 
smiling^ and with a diamunt ring on his finger, an’ sis 
I was rowin’ on him he steered his hand out Lunnon- 
ways, an’ he says, says he, ‘ There’s a many there ’ud 
like to see me.’ ” 

Well, he got away. I am afraid he will not make a 
figure in.the world, but I*am pretty certain of this, 
that he will be moderately happy wherever he goes, 
iud will not be over-mueh troubled with his con¬ 


science. 



THE UNKAVELED MYSTERY. 


We, meaning thereby society, are frequently in the 
habit of looking at a successful man, and while survey¬ 
ing him, think how fortunate he has found life, how 
chances have opened up to him, and how lucky he has 
been in drawing so many prizes. 

We do not, or we will not, see the blanks which ho 
may have also drawn. We look at his success, think¬ 
ing of oxir own want of victories, shut our eyes to his 
failures, and envy his good fortune instead of emu¬ 
lating his industry. For my part I believe that no 
position or success comes without that personal hard 
work which is the medium of genius. I never will 
believe in luck. 

When this habit of looking at success and shutting 
our eyes to failure is exercised in reference, not to a 
single individual, but to a body, the danger of coming 
to a wrong conclusion is very much increased. 

This argument is very jJotent in its apidication to 
the work of the detective. Because there are many 
capital cases on record in which the detective has been 
the mainspring, people generally come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the detective force is made up of indivi¬ 
duals .of more than the average power of intellect and 
sagacity. 



Just as the successful man iu any profession says 
nothing about his failures, and allows his successes to 
speak for themselves, so the detective force experiences 
no desire to publish its failures/ while in reference to 
successes detectives are always ready to supply the re¬ 
porter with the very latest particulars. 

In fact, the public see the ’right side oifty of the 
police embroidery, and have no idea what a complica¬ 
tion of mistakes and broken threads there are on the 
wrong. 

Nay, indeed, the public in their admiration of the 
public successes of the detective force very generously 
forget their public failures, which in many instances 
are atrocious. 

To what cause this amiability can bo attributed it is 
perhaps impossible to say, but there is a great proba¬ 
bility that it arises from the fact that the public have 
generally looked upon the body as a great public safe¬ 
guard—an association great at preventing crime. 

Bo this as it may, it is certain that the detective 
force is certainly as far from perfect as any ordinary 
legal organization in England. 

But the reader may ask why I tsommlt myself to 
this statement, damaging as it is to my profession. 

My answer is this, that in my recent days such a 
parliamentary inquiry (of a very brief nature, it must 
be conceded) has been made into the uses and customs 
of the detective force, as must have led the public to 
believe that this power is really a formidable one, as it 
affects not only the criminal world but sooipty in 
general. 


8—2 



It had appeared as though the English detectives 
were in the habit of prying into private life, and as 
though no citizen were free from from a system of spy- 
doiu, wliich if it ej^isted would be intolerable, but 
which has an existence only in imagination. 

It is a great pity that the minister who replied to 
the inquiry should have so faintly shown that the com¬ 
plaint was faint, if not altogether groundless. 

I do hot suppose the public Avill believe mo with 
any great amount of faith, and simply because 1 am 
an interested party ; yet I venture to assert that the 
detective forces as a body are weak; that they foil in 
the majority of the cases brought under their super¬ 
vision; and finally, that frequently their most suc¬ 
cessful cases have been brought to perfection, not by 
their own unaided endeavours so much as by the use 
of facts, frequently stated anonymously, and to which 
they make no reference in finally giving their evidence. 
This evidence starts from the statement, “ from infor¬ 
mation I received.” Those few words frequently en¬ 
close the secret which led to all the after operations 
which the detective deploys in description, and with¬ 
out which secret his evidence would never have been 
given at all. 

The public, especially that public who have experi¬ 
enced any pressure of the continental system of police, 
and who shudder at the remembrance of the institu¬ 
tion, need have no fear that such a state of things 
municipal can ever exist in England. It could not be 
attempted as the force is organized, and it could not 
meet with success were the constitution of the detec- 
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THE DNRAVEEED MYSTKfiY. 

tive system invigorated, and in its reformed charaoter 
pressed upon English society, for it would be detected 
at once as unconstitutional, and resented accordingly. 

With these remarks I wily to the statement I 
have to make concerning my part, that of a female 
detective, in the attempt to elucidate a criminal mys¬ 
tery which has never been cleared up, which from the 
mode in which it was dealt with, mn little chance of 
being discovered, and which will now* never be ex¬ 
plained. 

The simple facts of the case, and necessary to be 
known, are these :— 

One morning, a Thames boatman found a carpet-bag 
resting oir the abutment of an arch of one of the 
Thames bridges. This treasure-trove being opened, 
was found to contain fragments of a human body—no 
head. 

The matter was put into the hands of the police, an 
inquiry was made, and nothing came of it. 

This result was very natural. 

There was little or no intellect exercised in relation 
to the case. Facts were collected, but the deductions 
that might have been drawn from them were not 
made, simply because the right men were not set to 
work to—to sort them, if I may be allowed that 
expression. 

The elucidation, as offered by mo at the time, and 
which was in no way acted upon, was due—I confess 
it at first starting—not to myself, but to a gentleman 
who put me in possession of the means of submitting my 
ultimate theory of the case to the proper authorities. 



I was seated one night, studying a simpJe case 
enough, but wMch called for some plotting, when a 
gentleman applied to see me, with whom I was quite 
willing to have an il^terview, though I did not even 
remotely recognise the name on the card which was 
sent in to me. 

As of course I am*not permitted to publish his 
name, and as a false one would be useless, I will call 
him Y-. 

He told me, in a few clear, curt words, very much 
like those of a detective high in ofiSce, and who has 
attained his position by his,.own will, that he knew I 
was a detective, and wanted to consult with me. 

“ Oh, very well, if I am a detective, you can consult 
with me. You have only yourself to please.” 

He then at once said tlmt he had a theory of the 
Bridge mystery, as he called it and as I will call it, and 
that he wanted this theory brought under the con¬ 
sideration of the people at Scotland Yard. 

So far I was cantious, asking him to sjjeak. 

He did so, and I may say at once that at the end of 
a minute I throw off the reserve I had maintained and 
became frank and outspoken with my visitor. 

I w'ill not here reproduce his words, because if I did 
so I should afterwards have to go through them in 
order to interpolate my own additions, corrections, or 
excisions. 

It is perhaps sufficient to say that his entire theory 
was based upon grounds relating to his profession as a 
medical man. Therefore, whenever a statement is 
made in the following nairative which smacks of the 



surgery, the^f—a similar prooesa-wants, landlady, or 
wliile, on the o^gh with the calf, tlad. how certain it 
elusions drawn from’ ■ 

I shall therefore put--.u to j|5e drawn fvom ie, 
various times in the shape, ot. /heir condition tliat 
whole of tliem, with the final addi^i l,y (,hp use of the 
in their jiroper places, thoughithey ma_, 
at the very commencement of the argumep'. 

As our statement stood, as it was submitteu 
authorities, so now it is laid before the public, offii. 
form and unnecessary details alone being excised, 

1. The mutilated fragments di<l not when placed ■ 
together form anything* like an entii’e body, and the 
head wais wanting. 

The first fact which struck the medical man was 
this, that the di.ssection had been effected, if not with 
learning, at least with knowledge. The .severances 
were not jagged, and apparently the joints of the body 
had not beeir guessed at. The knife had been used 
with .some knowledge of anatomy. • 

The inference to he drawn from these facts was this, 
that whoever the murderer or homicide might be, 
either he or an acoes^y, either at or after the fact, 
was inforentially an educated man, from the simple 
discovery that there was evidence ho knew something 
of a professioir (surgery) which presupposes education. 

Now, it is an ordinary rule, in cases of murder 
where there are two or more criminals, that these are 
of a class. 

That is to say, you rarely find educated men (I am 
referring here more generally to England) combine 



j. It stands 


I was seated one night, studying » 
enough, hut which called for some presupposes 
gentleman applied to see me, or allowed to 

willing to have an i\terv^'-^*’ ** then has to be cou- 
remotely recogi'ilsc the -nship generally maintains the 
sent in to me ^jality. This generality has gained 

. . .(^erb, a sure evidence of most widely- 

As of com ’ ^ 

.•JSiervation, which runs—“ Birds of a feather 

name, ar 
, . „jgcther. 
him ° 

V^ery well. Now, where do wo stand in reference to 
the Bridge ca.se, while accepting or allowing the above 
suppositions 1 

We arrive at this conclusion :— 

That the state of the mutilated fragments leads to 
the belief that men of some education were the 
murderers. 

2. The state of the tissue of the fle.sh of the muti- 


tilated fmgmeuts showed that the murder had been 
committed by the use of the knife. 

This conclusion was very easily arrived at. 

There is no need to inform the public tliat llie blood 
circulates tbrougb the whole system of veius and 
arteries in about three miuutc.s, or that nothing will 
])revont blood from coagulating almost immediately it 
has left the veins. To talk of streams of blood is to 


speak absurdly. 

If, therefore, an artery is cut, and the heart con¬ 
tinues to beat for a couple of minutes after the wound 
is made, the blood will be almost pumped out of the 
body, and the flesh, after death, will in appearance 
bear that relation to ordinary flesh that veal does to 



ordinary beef—a similar process«|;vants, landlady, or 
been gone through with the calf, tliwl, how certain it 
the body of its blood. ' ave been fol- 

What was the conclusion to 6e drawn from ’e. 
that the fragments showed byMioir condition that 
murdered man had been dcsyoyed by the use of the 
knife ? 

The true conclusion stood thus—that ho was mur 
dered by foreigners. 

For if wo examine a hundred consecutis'e murders 
and homicides, committed in England by English 
])eo^le, we shall find that the percentage of deaths 
from the use of the kni^ is so small as barely to call 
for observation. Strangling, beating, poisoning (in a 
minor degree)—these are the modes of murder adopted 
in England. 

The conclusion, then, may stand that the murder 
was committed by foreigners. 

1 am aware that against both the conclusions at 
which I have arrived it might be urged that educated 
and uneducated men have been engaged in the same 
crime; and secondly, that murdei-s by the knife are 
perpetrated in England. 

But in all cases of mystery, if they are to bo solved 
at all, it is by accepting probabilities as certainties, so 
far as acting upon them is concerned. 

3. There was further evidence than supposition to 
show that the remains were those of% foreigner. 

This evidence is divided into a couple of brandies. 
The first depends upon the evidence of the pelves, or 
hip bones, which formed a poi'tiou of the fragments; 



ue evidence of the skin of the 


I was seated or 
enough, but wh' 
gentleman *■ • 

■willinr remarked by any one of experience that 
i-e is this diatinctivt difference between foreigners 
and Englishmen, and o^ie which may be seen in the 
Soho district any day—tkat while the hips of foreigners 
are wider than those of Englishmen, foi'eign shoulders 
are not so broad as English; hence it results that 
wliile foreigners, by reason of the contrast) look gene¬ 
rally wider at the hips than shoulders, Englishmen, 
for the greater part, look wider at the shoiilders than 
the hips. 

This distinction can best be obaen'ed in contrasting 
French and English, or Gorman and English soldiery. 
Here you find it so extremely evident as not to admit 
discussion. 


Now, w.ss there any evidence in the fi'agments to 
which this comparative international argument could 
apply ? 

Yes. 


The medical gentleman who examined the fragments 
deposed that they belonged to a slightly^built man. 
Then followed this remarkable statement, that the hip 
hones, or pelves, were extremely large. 

The second branch of this evidence, relating to the 
skin, may now bif set out. 

The report weflt on to say that the skin was covered 
with long, strong, straight black hairs. 

Now it is very remarkable that the skin should 
exhibit those appearances which are usually associated 



with strength, while the il^tjer servants, landlady, or 
the fragments belonged to a sfi,)»isted, how certain it 

It strikes the most ordinary tmnld have been fol- 
his experience tells him that slight, wea people, 
are generally distinguishable pr weak and . 

Most men at once recognise /he force of the poAhat 
description of Samson’s strength lying in his hair. 

There is, then, surely something contradictory in the 
slight build, and the long, strong black hair, if wo 
judge from our ordinary experience. But if we carry 
our experience beyond the ordinary, if we go into a 
French or Italian eating-house in the Soho district, it 
will be found that scarcely a man is to be found who 
Ls destitute of strong hair, for the most part black, upon 
the face. It need not be added that hair thickly grow¬ 
ing on the face is presumptive proof that the entire 
skin possesses that faculty, the palms of the hands and 
.soles of the feet excepted.* 

Now follows another intricate piece of evidence. 
The hairs are stated to be long, black, and strong-- 
that is to say, black, thick, and without any curl in 
them. 

Any man who, by an hospital experience, has seen 
many English human beings, will agree with me that 
the body hair here in England is rarely black, I’arely 
long, and generally with a tendency to curl. 

Now, go to the French and Italian cafes already re¬ 
ferred to, and it will be found that the beards you shall 
see are black, very strong, and the hairs individually 
straight. 

* It should be hero again pointed out Uiat it is to the doctor 
that these physiological remarks are to be attributed. 
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and E- PbAgments. The evidence of the 

jients, therefore, goeJ problematically to prove that 
the murdered man was an educated foreigner, stabbed 
to death by one or more educated foreigners. 

Now, what evidence can be offered which can support 
this theory ? 

Much. 


In the first place, the complaints of the French 
fjovemment to England, and the results of those com¬ 
plaints, very evidently show that London is the resting- 
jilaco of many determined foreigners. In fact, it is a 
matter beyond all question, that London has at all 
times been that sanctuary for refugees from which 
they could not be tom. 

Hence London has always been the cenfre of foreign 
exiled disaffection. 


Then if it ■ can be shown that foreign exiled dis¬ 
affection is given to assassination, it stands good that 
we have here in London foreigners who are ready to 
assassinate. 


Experience shows that this tendency to assassinate 
on the pai-t of foreign malcontents is a common under¬ 
standing amongst them. There is no need to refer to 
the attempts upon the life of the Emperor of the 
French, upon the life of the father of the late King of 
Naples—there is no need to point out that in the 
former cases the would-be assassins have lived in 



LoBaoil,aua nave genew emuor ocrvcuiws, Jituumu^, ur 
required is, to talk of tyitkad «isted, how certain it 
foreigners you may meet, g'Siy would have been fol- 
It will be found that the ordinapf these people, 
to a tyranv is, not that he shajU be t, 
will of the people, but by thepet of asSie police that 

This theory is the natural result, possffl valuable, 
absence of power in the people which we spy that 
po.ssess. We take credit to ourselves for abhiSiffair 
assassination in reference to tyrants; but it sho®r 
never be forgotten that here we have no need ot 
assassination — the mere will of the people (when 
it is exerted) being quite enough to carry away all 
opposition. 

Once admit assassination as a valuable aid in destroy¬ 
ing tyranny, and you recognise by inference its general 
value as a medium of justice and relief. 

Now apply the argument to the treacheiy of a 
member of a secret society, and you will comiireheud 
the suggestion that the mmrdered man was a member 
of a secret political society, who was either false, or 
supposed to be false, to the secret society to which he 
belonged. 

The question now arises—are there foreign secret 
societies established in London 1 

Have they an existence abroad? Unquestionably. 
Even here in open England there are a dozen secret 
societies of a fellowship-like character—Masons, and 
Foresters, and Odd Fellows, <kc. &c. 

And if foreigners have secret societies abroad, in 
spite of the police, why not here, where they have 



perfect liberty to form as man^ secret societies as they 
like? 

Where has the monej come from which has rigged 
out various pennil^men, and sent them on the Con¬ 
tinent to assassin^ th^or that potentate? 

The inferong^is good| that the money is found by 
secret socieihrians. Where else could it come from ? 
Exiles^personally are not rich; but if twenty eco- 
nomical professors save two pounds a-piece in six 
Months, there ig forty pounds to bo applied to a 
purpose. 

Is there any solid evidence beyond that of the 
fragments to suggest that the murdered Inan w^as a 
foreigner ? There is. 

In the-first place, the state of those fragments showed 
that death had been recent—say, within two days. 

Now, was any man missing during those two days 
who was in any way suggestively identifiable with 
the dead man ? 

If so, no application was made to the police. 

Now, if the dead man were an Englishman, and all 
who knew him were not implicated in his death (a 
most unlikely supjjosition), it seems pretty evident 
that the discovery of the murder following so swiftly 
on the fact, some clue to the mystery must have been 
gained. 

Granted the supposed Englishman had no relations 
in London (for it must be accepted as certain that the 
murder was committed in town, it being hardly within 
the bounds of possibility to suppose that the remains 
were brought into London to hide)—granted he had no 



friends, he must have had either servants, landlady, or 
employers. If any of these had fisted, how certain it 
is that the publicity of the crim« would have been fol¬ 
lowed by some inquiries by some of these people. 

Not one was made. > 

Not any evidence was oft'.red to the police that 
could for a moment be looked upon as valuable, 
although it is not i)crhaps going too far to say that 
every soul in London who could comprehend the afiair 
had hoard of and talked it over within twenty-four 
liours of its discovery, thanks to the power andj ex¬ 
tension of the press.* 

But sec how thoroughly this absence of all inquiry 
will fall in with the ■ murdered man having been a 
foreign refugee resting in tliis country. 

Firstly—these refugees lodge together, and make so 
free with each other’s lodgings, and visit so frequently 
and so generally, that an English landlady would have 
some difficulty in telling who was and who was not her 
lodgw. It would be most unlikely that she would 
miss a foreigner who had been staying with her foreign 
lodger some weeks. Hence it might readily happen 
that a man having no locality with which he could be 
identified, no suspicion would be aroused by his absence 
from any particular place. 

Then see how this supposed poverty of lodging 
would accord with a refugee who, broken down by 

* I point out as an instance tlie lato case of poisoning a wife 
and children in a cab. Tlie culprit was discovered within twenty- 
four hours of the publication of the crime, and by several people 
in no way connected with the family in which the catastrophe 
occurred. 



want, might betray liis society in order to gain bread, 
by selling their 8ecre\ s to his home-police. 

Or, on the other ha,ad, he might be an actual police 
spy, sent by his government to play the refugee and 
the poverty-stricken •wretch, in order the better to 
penetrate the secrets oi^oonspirators. 

Thou mark how all chance of recognition is avoided 
by the absence of the head. In disj'osing of the 
fragments, and slinging them over the bridge by moans 
of a rope, it was intended silently to drop the ugly 
burden into the Thames. The idea of the bag resting 
on the abutment of the bridge could never have entered 
into the precautionaiy measures perfected by the mur¬ 
derers, and yet the necessity of strict secresy was made 
wondeiTully evident in the fact of the head being kept 
back. 


For what purpose ? Probably that the chief actors 
in the murder might be sure of its destruction—per¬ 
chance that it might be forwarded to the president of 
a secret society, that the death of the traitor might 
be proved beyond all dispute. 

Another very important line of consideration is the 
inquiry why such a means of disposing of the rcm.-iins 
as that taken was adopted. It will be remarked that 
the objectionable process of cutting up the body had 
to be gone through, and that then the dangerous act 
of carrying or riding with a bag of human remains 
through the streets to the river had to be effected. 
And effected in tlie Hight time, when it must be noto¬ 
rious to all parties the police are particulai-ly alert in 
inquiring into the nature of the parcels carried past 



tlieni. It will frequently happen jlliat the police stop 
and justiilahly examine heavy phokages which they 
find being carried in the streets (’firing the night. 

The encountering of all these enormous risks, to say 
nothing of the fear of interruption during the final act 
of lowering the caiqiet-bag, all go to presuppose that 
the murderers were unable to dispose of the body in 
any less hazardous manner. 

What is the mode in which murderers usually seek 
to hide the more awful traces of- their guilt in the 
shape of the miirdered man? They generally adopt 
the simplest and safest mode—hiding under the ground. 

A body buried ten fcet*in the ground, even though 
in the close cellar of a house, would give no warning 
of the hidden secret. A body buried in quicklime, 
under similar circumstances, would give no warning, 
though only four or throe feet below the surface. 

Ihii-ial is the most evident and simplest mode of 
disj)Osing of a dead body. How is it, then, tJiat the 
murderers in question did not bury, and ran a series 
t»f frightful risks, which resulted in the discovery of 
the remains? 

The answer is obvious—they had no means of 
burial. In other words, the murder being done in a 
house where there was no command of the ground 
floor it was impossible to bury the body, and so it had 
to be disposed of in some other way. The inference 
therefore, is, that the occupier of the place was a 
lodger—not a householder. 

Now make inquiries in the Soho district and yott 
will find that refugees rarely become householdera. 
S 



Always hoping, perhaps, to return to their countries, 
never possibly dosirdus of taking any stop which shall 
a])jjear to iliemsolvesYiko a settling in a Ibiuigu haul, 
it will be IVjiind that they prefer lodgings, and that the 
householders in most of the streets frequontod by this 
sort of ]>eo])le are either JHuglish ])eople or foreignci's 
who do not belong to the refugee class, such as Swiss 
(chiefly) and the. world of waiters, who with their 
savings have gone into foreign housekeeping. 

I am aware that there is one good objection to this 
pai't of my scheme, iiithc remark that the murder might 
have been committed in a house oceiijiicd by the, mui- 
derer or his friends, but tlum there might be no yaid 
altaehed, or a yard too much exposed, or that Ibi' 
ground floor was too jiuhliclj^ in use to admit of tiip(' 
for the removal of the hoards, the replacing of the 
flooiing, and the burial of the body. 

However, I lag again to urge the doctrine of ]iro- 
hahilities. Accepting the theory that it was a inui der 
hy foreigners, and not denying the statement that 
foreign rofugeo.s, as a rule, rarely become liousebolders, 
the ]>robability is greater that the murderers liad no 
gj'ound in which to hniy, rather than they liad ground 
at their command, but that eh'cumstances prevented 
them from using it. 

It is true that there is one awkward point in the 
fact that the bridge selected from which to throw their 
burden was not so near to the refugee district as the 
late Suspension Bridge. At first,sight it would appear 
strange that a longer risk should be run by taking 
the remains to a bridge not the nearest to the scene 



of the murder. But it 
Suspension Bridge had no recessil. 

In'idgo used has many—that the SusIk^*** lesult 
was altogether more open and bettor lit than 
These suggestions must be taken for what they . 
worth. I am willing to admit that it still remains 
extraordinary that the attempt to dispose of the body 
should have been made at the more distsint of the two 
bridges, .and I acknowledge that the apparent advan¬ 
tages of the bi'idge used over the Suspension do not 
aj>poar to compensate the extra risk incurred. 

Ijet those who object thoroughly to the whole of 
this theory, advanced to account for a mystery which 
has never been cleared up—let them make the most 
of a weak point. 

The probability seems to me that the murdered man 
was a spy amongst men who, holding to the theory of 
the justice of assassination, veiy necessarily recognised 
its value in relation to a spy in the j)ay of a tyrant. 
Nay, to be at once exhaustive in reference to spies, 
few people will be inclined to deny that the spy, 
whatever the shape he has taken, has always been dealt 
with most implacably. 

The supposition once accepted that the murderei-s 
had no power of burial, the use of the Thames as a 
hiding place follows almost as a natural consequence. 
To hide below the water when the earth is not to be 
opened for the purpose of concealment ap]>ears to be a 
very natural thought: In wdiat other way could the 
body be so readily disposable 1 

The Thames offered secresy, the risk of carriage was 

O—-. 



Always liojiing, periiaps, to ro* 

never possibly clcsiriis of tliereforo of concealment, 
appear to tlicniselve-^" those concerned in the 

it will be I'oiuk’ preferable to leaving the remains in the 
household'' ‘ which only a madman would adopt.* 
sort '-rrad the bag not lodged on the abutment of the 
bridge not one hint of the crime, it is evident, would 
ever have been made public. Or two or more may 
have been concerned in thi.s crime, but they all kept 
their counsel well. Whether this .«ilenco w.as the 
result of brotherhood or fear it is impossible to say— 
possibly the latter. The very success of thi.s ,oue 
murder would intimidate .any societari.an who con¬ 
templated betraying bis companions. 

There lias but to be added to the statement already 
put before the reader, two facts which, however, call 
for little or no comment. 

1. The toll-keeper at one end of the bridge recognised 
the carpet-bag as a heavy one he had lifted over 
his toll-har during the niglit. 

2. He stated that he did tliis kindness for a woman 
whom he afterwards thought mu.st havo been a man 
in woman’s clothing. 

I see no v.alue in this evidence. 

1. The identification of the hag was of no value. 

2. It does not appear that tho man rom.arked upon 
any peculiarity of the carrier of the hag till after its 

* Sucli a mode w.as exercised a few iiioiilhs since with sevcial 
Btill-bnrii children. Jiiyuiry wa.s set on foot, and tlie jicrpetrator 
of (his ojxai mode of dispusing of human remains turned out to 
be a doctor who had suffered so much from delirium tremens 
that he might be called a madman. 



discovery on the bridge abutment. And therefore his 
evidence is not reliable. 

All I have now to do is to put in form the result 
I di'cw from the above theoretic evidence. 

The result in question may be put thus :— 

Deduction. —That a foreign man, of age, but not 
aging, was murdered by stabbing by the members of a 
secret foreign society of educated men which he had 
betrayed. That this murder was committed by 
lodgei’s and mo.st probably on some othci' floor than 
the basement, and of a house situated in the Soho 
district. 

A copy of this slatcmaut now made to tlic reatlor, 
but somewhat more abridged and technical was for¬ 
warded to the authorities—but so far as I have been 
able to learn it was never accepted .as of any value. 

TJic inquiry, as all the world knows, failed. 

I do not wonder that it did. 

Left in the hands of English police, who set about 
their work after their ordinary rule, it is evident that 
if the murder was committed by foreigners, in a foreign 
colony, tlicre was little chance of discovery. 

1 believe the chief argument held against me at the 
time I sent in my report ran as follows ; that if my 
supposition to the ofiect that the murdered man was 
a foreign police spy were correct, the publicity given to 
the discovery of the remains would have led to a com¬ 
munication sooner or later from a foreign prefect of 
police stating that aij officer was missing. 

1 did not make a reply to the objection, but I 
could have announced that the French police, for in- 



staucc, are not atlaU desirous oi aavertisiiig tucir 
business, and that'a Frencli prefect of police would 
prefer to lose a man, and let the chance of retribution 
escape, rather than servo justice by admitting tliat a 
Prcnch political sj)y had been in London. 

TJie silence of continental police ])refects at thni 
time is by no means to be accepted as an evidence that 
they missed no official who had been sent to England. 

The case failed—miserably. 

It could not be otherwise. 

How would Frencli police succeed, sot to work in 
Bethnal-green to catch an English murderer 1 

They would fail—miserably also. 

There can be no question about it., to those who 
have any knowledge of the English police system, and 
who choose to be candid, that it requires more intellect 
infused into it. Many of the men are extraordinarily 
acute and are able to seize facts as they rise to the 
•surface. But they are unable to work out what is 
below the surface. They woik well enough in the light. 
When once they are in the dark, they walk with their 
hands 02 )en, and stretched out before them. 

Had foreign lodgiug-house.s, where frequenfnumberi3 
of foreigners a.s.semhlc, been inquired about, liad .some 
few jterfectly constitutional searches hocu made, they 
might have led to the discovory of a fresh blood-stained 
floor—it being evident that if a spy W'erc fallen iqion 
from behind and stabbed, his Idood must have reached 
the ground and written its talc there. 

These blood-stains must still exist if the house in 



whiuJi the nmrdcrtook place has |iotbccii burnt down, 
but 1 doubt if ever the police will make an cxaiuina- 
tion of them at tliis or any other distance of time, 
owhig to tlie distant date of the crime. 

Experience .show.s llmt tlio cLa:ic(;s of di.scovery of a 
crime arc in exact inverse j’rojwrtion to the time 
whit-h has elapsed ainco the murder. Eougldy it may 
be stated that if no clew is obtained within a week 
trom the discovery of a crime, the chances of hunt¬ 
ing down the criminal daily become rapidily fewer and 
fainter. 

JaiI it not be supposed Unit I am advocating any 
eliauge in the detective System wliich would ho uneou- 
■titution.d. Ear from it. J am (piitc sure any un¬ 
constitutional rcmodolin''iit of that force would not 
1)0 sullbrod for any longlii of time to exist—ns it was 
proved liy that recent parliamentary protest against an 
intolerable excess of duty on the part of the jiolico to 
wliich 1 lia VC already referred. 

IMy argument is, that more intellect should be ia- 
Itised into the operation of the police sy.stem, that it 
is impo;»iible routine can always he a match for all 
shajies of crime, and liuall}' that means should he taken 
to avoid so much failure as could bo 02 >only recorded 
of the detective police autlioriiies. 

Take in pioint the case I have been mentioning. 

VVTiat evideueo have tlic public ever road or learnt 
lo show Unit any other than ordinary measures were 
taken to dear uji auy extraordinary crime ! 

It is dear that wliilc only ordinary measures are iu 



force to detect extra^rainary crime, a premium of ira- 
imnity is offered to the latter descriptiou of ill-doing, 
and one which it is just possible is often pocketed. Be 
all that iis it may, it is certain the Bridge mystery has 
never been clcai'cd up. 



'L'lJE JUDGMExNT OE CONSCIENCE. 


H E was in great poverty—yet a good citizen. 

I came to know Jolin Kanip over a very trifling 
afl'air—as you .shall hear. 

lie was then about thirty years of age, and uu- 
iiiarried. I learnt very* soon that he had a great 
de.sire to niai-ry. Not any particular person. The desire 
a])peared to be the result not of any individual passion, 
but the effect of reason. 

1 do not think I have said ho wa.s a shoemaker. 

1 am about to tell a romantic tale of this shoemaker, 
but I will not surround the nan-ativu' with any of the 
ordinary jdastor-of-Paris conditions of i-oinance. He 
was a plain, ungainly, and not i-emaik.ddy tidy London 
shoemak(;r, earning a poor living, having but meat 
once a week—on Sunday to wit, and mealing on her¬ 
rings, spr-ats, winkles, and such poor man’s blessed 
I'ood, all the week. Why do I call winkles, and her¬ 
rings, and sju'ats blessed i'ood ? .Simply because they 
are cheap and iJcntiful, and njdiold the ]>oor when 
otherwise they would sink under their low diet—sink 
not under (he weigiit of it, but under its meagreness. 

V I never saw him dnink during the many months I 
knew him, 1 never heard a violent word jiuss his lips, 



auJ Lo was always following out some uow Iniin ol' 
thought. 

Ho was one of the lower classes. 

Perhaps there are many such men as he among.st (.he 
lower classes. I hope there are; for though many live 
and die without making their mark in the world’s his¬ 
tory, they have honoui-cd their lives—and seeing what 
W^ve see daily amongst all classes, why, the memory of a 
well-spent, if lost, life must be a very great conilbrt 
on a death-bed. 

lie was not a happy man, though Jiis nnliajijiines.-; 
it jippcared to me did not arise from th<' injustieo the 
woi’ld did liim, but from the •eousciou.sness that ho was 
debarred from doing good in his generation. 

Pray do not misunderstand mo—or him. 

He did not go about like a man who has a griovam o 
with the world because it has failed to comprehend 
him. He had nothing in his constitution of the cynic, 
either lachrymose or scoffing. Hut i iim quite sure 
ho was generally sorry that lie could do the world no 
good, beyond that of living the life of a good citizen (a 
eoudiliou which ho did not suflieiently valiu;). and that 
the world Lad so treated him he eonhl not la'iiefit 
society. 

1 do not say he was right in feeling th.at the VMjrld 
had not treated him well. I am quite awaiv that 
society cannot go about liuding youthful genius or 
guessing at it. I am not destitute of the knowledgi 
that the woHd is willing to pay for certain gcJiius, and 
handsomely; but that it is not dLsposed to I'oster it before 
it is known. But, ucvcitheleBs, i do not coiidciun 



John ivatu]> for feeling- more bitterly to winds the 
world than lie sjioke generally of it, and clinging 
to the belief that it had injured in neglleting 
him. 

It is true men make themselves or are helped by 
their friends; bnt it does not follow that a poor, igno¬ 
rant man, who sufiers iu after life because the powers 
of the land did not foster him when neglectful jiareuts 
let him run wild—it does not follow such an one shall 
reason in this liishiou. 

Take his argument. 

‘‘ 1 know I have that in me which would benelit the 
World, but my bands ar* tiod with tlie iguorauce of my 
Youtli, and I am poweilcss; and Imusl live powerless; 
and 1 must die powerless.'’ 

What do you say to that argument ? A wrong one 
to hold, but a very natural oue. 

It may be urged, however, that many men have 
raised themselves to (lumence wJio held no higher 
social position than this John Kauip. But in their 
cases their early youth had as a rule been cared for— 
and a foiiudatiou to build upon had been made. Take 
Bloomfield, for instauec—a genius who rose out of the 
meuial trade to which Kamp belonged. 

Again—the shape of his genius was one which called 
for help to demonstrate it. A man who ha.s a gouiu.; 
for writing is set up witli a quill, a quire of paper, an 
ink-bottle, and a jionkuifo. A painter lias to go far¬ 
ther in the way of an expensive nest of colours and a 
cauvas; but when your geuius takes tlio Esculajiiau 
shape—when your thirst is to be a doctor, you cannot 



at once launch into the exercise of your genius—you 
must work through i)aticnt, expensive years, and then 
begin lowly and humbly to climb, not daring at tii’st 
to use your knowledge, lest its novelty shall appear 
like ignorance, fighting for years and years, perhaps 
for a lifetime, bofoi’c the world can look towards you, 
and cry out, “ Behold him! ho has benefited all 
men.” 

To benefit the world—this it was for whicli John 
Jvanip, shoemaker, and indeed cobbler, aged thirty, 
thirsted. 

And as I write I I'emember the occasion upon which 
we first met. A crowd in thii street is always an at¬ 
traction to a detective, for it may happen, indeed 
generally does, that he is wanted to complete the 
performance. 

I saw a crowd one night in the classic regions of 
Whitechapel, and making one of it directly, I found a 
woman in a fit, with a weakly-looking but clear-brained 
man superintending the unfortunate. 

Neither born to command, nor used to that luxury, 
I felt certain directly I saw him, here he appeared to 
be in his element —to be doing what he knew it was 
within his province, and without that of those about 
him, to effect. 

“ Stand aside, mates !” I heard him say, as 1 ap¬ 
proached j “if there’s one thing more than another 
she wants, it’s fresh air. Do stand aside, mates !” 

This the “ mates” proceeded tp do by falling back 
about two feet, and then immediately advancing over 
one and a half. 



" Look here, tnales—don’t hold her back like that.” 
These remarks were addressed to the men who were 
holding the wretched woman with an energy which 
wotild have arrested the vigour of a gi'onadier. “ Hold 
her well xip,” he continued, “ and a little on one side, 
so that her head hangs a little on one side; if she gets 
anything in her throat she will choke if you hold her 
back, mates. l’’i’’aps it’s one of them fits which comes 
on through want. Will one o’ you, mates, go and get 
three-penn’orth of brandy?” 

One of the mates did ; a raffish-looking young man, 
whose true vocation very much I fear was that of the 
gener.al thief; but, to the credit of humanity, even 
amongst thieves, T am bound to say ho returned with 
the spirit (and some water) in a public-house basin. 

'rhe case was one of those ordinary fits which are 
in tru(|i the result of want acting upon a frame which 
tends to ojiilepsy. Poor creature—dank, thin, ragged, 
haggard, we police jicojile see such miseries daily, and 
until we get so used to it that the less amiable 
amongst us look upon them as nuisances. 

X waitAl till the poor woman “come to,” as the 
expression goes, till once more she looked about her, as 
though she had been born into a strange world—till 
once more she recovered her poor wretched senses, and 
jmtting herself together, uttered some few shamefaced 
sentences, which sounded like excuses, and prejiared to 
slink away. 

“ Come, mates,” said the impromjitu doctor’, “ let’s 
give her some coppers—let’s make a collection.” 

I grieve to say that doubt w’as rife in a moment, and 



that calnrany, looking the good Samaritan in the &ce, 
said it was “all a do.” 

And as crory grain of calumny tells, the collection, 
I rememher, amounted only to twopence-halfpenny, 
which he who had spoken handed (with some scorn 
ilashing from his eyes at the erowd), to the poor old 
woman, who appeared more shamefacedly apologetic 
than ever upon receiving this douceur. 

As for me, I followed the Samaritan, whom I saw 
hy his clothing was a mechanic of a very ordinary 
character. 

r followed him with no bad intent to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Tower, wfien lie entered a house 
which was so poor and so temiitationless tliat the 
door swung idly .and without a lock. 

n’hat same evening J made some inr|uirie3 at the 
pai'loiir-shop of a widow, who exhibited so Ijfitle a 
desire to sell, and so great a desire to talk, that f 
looked upon the hundred and one articles she had for 
sale ns mere commercial excuses—a kind of business¬ 
like umbrella for harV)ouring scandal. 

I was not wrong. When T came to know the 
aacinity better, I asoci'tained that the Widow Green’s 
was the street chib, and one which emulated any social 
gathering of the sort at the west end, as far ns dealing 
with reputations went. I cnlcitlated that a character 
w.ns ruined per sixty minutes during business hours. 

I learnt a good deal from the Widow Green, who by 
the way also played upon that piano of the poor, the 
mangle. 

It aj»j)eared he was John Kamp, a nice young man, 



^ocmakiDg* Forced 
Init o]>iectioiml>le on this score—that . , 

''omo errand- 

. . . ^.and 

This btiitciiKint iiiqiiired iulOj it ajijicarod that lie w. 

a i csjicofiihlo young man, looking after his sister, never 

f'otting too much (this was a delicate east-end mode 

of reference to strong drink), always paying his rent, 

Ihougli i-atlier despising credit (this was a reference to 

his want of patroniigo of the parlonr-sliop, 1 saw) ; hut 

what “ were agin him wore this—-that ho were crot- 

chetty,” tliongli nevertheless mending a shoe with 

punctuality to time and the best of thread and 

leather. 

1 need not say it w.as iio difficulty for me to make 
•tequainlance with the Kamps. I was engaged at that 
time (though it may apiioar to my reader an odd case 
to call for the ojicrations of a woman detective) upon 
what has since taken the name of the great sugar- 
h.aking case, and therefore I was living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aldgate and Whitechapel. And inasmuch 
as my professional abilities could only he exercisoAl at 
ceitaiu hours, 1 had a good deal of time at my dis¬ 


posal. • 

The meeting with Kamp took place on the second 
day of my sojourn in that quarter of Jjondon, and it 
was on the third that I made his acquaintance, with 
the help of a pair of meudablo shoes, which I bought 
of ray landlady to her eminent suspicion, for rny act 
was unusual. 

I knocked as well as I coxild the two knocks which 
I liad learnt was the dose for the Knmps; and, after 
some time, for the knocker was loose and askew, to say 



tliat oalurany, looVirng no anvil, the sister, as I after- 
said it was .‘in, came down to the door. 

/■ Me was not pleasant to look upon, her jaw being so 
underhung as to give her at first sight that malevolent 
expression which is too suggestive of the bull-dog—but 
accustomed to search rather than glance at faces, I per¬ 
ceived very quickly that she was a pleasant, and (her 
mouth and jaw apart) an attvacti^-e young pej’son. 

I need not here dilate xipon my first interviews with 
John Kamp, because I have more important matter to 
write about. Ijet me, therefore, but ju.st say that I 
found he was an earnest-looking man as he sat at his 
Jiard work, and the faint, fo§-dreuched light fell upon 
his forehead, which was wdde and massive, though 
coarse-grained, and framed with rather dull-looking and 
not too well kept soft, black hair. 

It is a pai-t of my profession to bring people out, and 
I soon clTected that object with Kamp. 

After a few days we got on very pleasantly together. 
Ho accepted perfectly my position as a visitor, and not 
a customer. He would look up from his wm-k when T 
went in, and give a pleasant but rather worn smile, 
and then he would drop over his lapstone, and tap 
away at his work. 

He was assuredly very unfortunate in many way.s. 
Certainly superior to his trade, and not inclined to 
rest content in that place in which chance and his own 
will had jdaeed him; he was forced even to yield an 
mitward respect to his poor trade which he could not 
feel. He never attempted to take a high place in his 
trade, because, though a good workman, he had not 



^•{■gularly served his time to shocmaking. Forced 
in life from a bad home, he had become orrand- 
bul at a i^oe-shop, and here he watched the trade and 
ulSmatcly practised it. 

And as there are always men who avail themselves 
of all advantages, many of those master-makers who 
employed Kamp, had given him the worst pay for the 
best work, simply because he could not show an ordi¬ 
nary indontui-e. 

J am afraid this system tended to make him more 
discontented with his lot than he would even otherwise 
have been. 

On my third visit I found him operating on a thick- 
lioadod loading labourer, and pulling a back tooth from 
Jiis heavy jaw with the ordinary jiair of pincers with 
wliicli he stretched his leather. 

For you see, exactly as at an evening party, the 
gentleman most rallied and patronized is he who does 
more than anybody for the general amusement, so 
with John Kamp. The general neighbourhood pitied 
h.im in a small-beer kind of way as an oddity, and 
availed themselves of all those oddities which they 
could turn to their own advantage, 

“ Thank ye, mate,” said the heavy-headed labourer j 
and without a word to the sister he left the room. 

“ He did’nt pay you !” said I. 

" No; I never take any 2 Jayment for medical ad¬ 
vice,” he rejdied, 

1 admit the answer was a little bumptious, but he 
was a poorly-informed man, and it is not always the 
unlearned who alone are vain. And I would have you 
10 



remaik that when a poor man who makes but from 
fifteen to eighteen shillings a week refuses a payment 
which is justly his, there must bo more in Hie abnega¬ 
tion than at first we sec. 

“ But he would have had to ]>ay a shilling,’’ said I, 
" had ho gone to a dentist ; you ought to have charged 
him sixpence.” 

“ Oh, he could have got au ordci' from the relieving 
oiliccr to the parish doctor, and had his tooth extracted 
for notliiug.” 

“But then he would have lost his time.” 

“Yes, ho would,” said Karnp. 

By the way, it was the dinner hour, and Kamp had 
left his meal gratuitously to takeout the labourer's tooth. 

The sister and 1 did not get on very well together. 
It appeared to me that she resented my intrusion, 
though I am sure 1 in no way impeded them. The 
curse of poverty was evident in her, whereas the 
brother had gained a victory over it by Ids wisdom. 
Foi he was wise though he had little knowledge. I 
am aware that wisdom presupposes knowledge, but my 
experience tells me that much wisdom may exist accom¬ 
panied by very little knowledge. Farthermore, my 
cxjierience tells me that it too frequently happens that 
an immensity of knowledge is accompanied by no wis¬ 
dom whatever. 

Somehow I grew to like this John Kamp. 

But his vanity was by no means flattered. 

And by this sentence perhaps the reader apprehend.s 
a personal secret which may not already have been 
very difficult to learn. 



up, aua 

lie know mucli of medicine, and moi-e of its 
sopLy. Ilis favoui'ito work was “Jolmstou’s Gi.;j 
mistry of Common Life.” He knew the book almost 
by licart, and lie would dilate upon it in a manner 
wliieli was aluio.st toncliing, when wa.s taken into cou- 
.sideration hi.s lioiioless passion foi‘ a jirofessiou in which 
in all probability he could never practise. 

In politics ho was ofcour.se a thoi-oiigh liberal, but 
lie was not governed by those extreme views which it 
niu.s(, bo confe.ssed arc generally held by the self-edu¬ 
cated. Self-educated this man wholly was. In after 

times 1 received letters from him, and f am bound to 

• 

s.iy they showed a height of education which was most 
2 iraiseworthy. It could bo seen he had been hi.s own 
master perhaps. There were too many caiiital letters, 
and much faint oliseurity in the comjio.sition, but it 
could be .seen that the man was earnest and straight¬ 
forward. Every sentence had bone in it, and every line 
had something in it, and oveiy letter was a .something 
perfect in its way, and in itself. 

No, he was not in the ordinary sense of the word a 
chartist. 

He has said to me— 

“ 1 once wont to a chartist meeting, but I never 
attended a second. If cliartism means anything it 
moans that those who suffer shall suffer no longer. 
Well, 1 went, and found the men there wore hearty 
halo mechanics, they were those especially who are 
luckiest amongst us workers—sueh as engineers and 
smiths—the men who get the best jmy ainong.sl us. 
Tlmy had little cause of comi>laint, whereas now those 
10—2 



remark yigg ^^-ho are really down-trod—I mean all those 
use the needle, snch as shoemakers and tailors— 
''"they that can hardly get a bit o’ bread, much less 
cheese, they weren’t at the meeting at all. They had 
not got time to go. T was slioxildercd out of the waj', 
and my voice could not have been heard amongst all 
those big liieii, shouting and yelling. It struck me J 
had never imagined so tyrannical a meeting as that. 
8o 1 did not .go to another of them, for they are a lie, 
and no better.” 

During these talkings, while he worked, and I also, 
the sister said nothing, but bent over her hard, hard 
work, whicli was military tailoring. 

I have scon her lingers (piite blue and rough through 
the action of the harsh serge used for artillery uni- 
foraiis, and at other times I have seen her looking 
wonderfully faded and worn in the midst of red 
linesmen’s tunics, 

I think I have said she was very pleasant-faced, 
apart from the under-hung jaw; but the mass of people 
had not looked beyond her deformity, which was very 
ajjparent when she ate her poor meals, a’nd they had 
been prejudiced against her. She had accepted this 
life-long condemnation in a quiet way, without resent¬ 
ment, but not without knowledge, and had fallen into a 
kind of meekly-repelling apathy which must have 
tended, in a general way, to increase that want of pre¬ 
possession with which peoj)le I am afraid regai’ded her. 

It was about two weeks after I came to know this 
far from ordinary man that, as I was talking with 
l£amp on one of the chapter's of Johnston’s Chemistry, 



a copy of wliich T admit I purchased and read up, and 
as Jolmniia Kanip was working under new conditions, 
as far as my experience went, for she was surrounded 
by the white flannel devoted to the summer wear of 
the marines—T say it was as we were thus occupied, it 
being at three o’clock in the afternoon and a pleasant 
April day, with the one window oj>on and the light 
wind waving over a quivering penny ])ot of primroses, 
that a bi!iivy, solid step was heard on the stairs. 

Upon this Kamp looks up at his sistei’, and she at 
the door. And it may be it was only that her pale 
countenance was heightened in colour by heing cou- 
ti’asted with the unordiuarjiwhito materials about her, 
but it seemed to mo a sometbing like warm-hearted 
blood i-ose to the poor woman’s face. 

Without any preliminary tap, the door was rallied 
open, and a well-bnilt but intolerably plain soldier of 
tlie line entered the room. 

It may bo that my presence made a difrereuce in 
tiieir meeting, but whether this was the case or not T 
am bound to say that the working woman met the 
soldier’s “Jiow do yodo?” with no enthusiasm, but 
with much ])lcasaut, calm cordiality. 

lie was a very honest sort of m.au, this soldier, who, 
T gathered, had (like most of the soldiery) gone a little 
astray in youth, and been brought back agahi by the 
di.scij)line of the army. 

“My company’s back at the Tower, Johanna,” he 
said cheerily to the woman ; adding, to Kaniji, “So 
j’on’ll see plenty of me, Jack.” 

“ Perhaps T am intruding,” 1 said, at this point. 



“ Ob no, ma’am,” replied the soldier, evidently Tvith 
the air of having some proprietoifsliij) in the room 
himself—“ it nil liold four ou us’’—looking about the 
pi’emiscs with a soldierly air. 

The)) he slipped olf his coat, unhitched his brivres, 
and taking a .seat at Johannas table, he began to 
tlii’cad a needle. 

For the poor have no linic to waste, and 1 saw at a 
glance be was at an old office—ho helped to gain bread 
in that j)oor place. 

As he took nji the pieces of ehith .Johanna laid 
efoi'o liiin ready basteil together, ho said, “ And 
where’s the table and them other things ?” 

Mhe pointed to a covered pile in the room, vliieh 
had often given me cause to wonder of what it w.as 
roniposed. 

“ One half look,” said the soldier (he was a corporal, 
J saw). “One half look”—already apologizing for 
wasting lime—and ho went in three strides to the j)ile, 
took oil’ the dingy eover, g-.xva a glance .at a table, two 
or three chairs, and other matters, covered the whole 
ag.iin, and then returned with three more strides to 
lii.s scat. 1 think these three strides were taller .and 
handsomer than those vvliieh had preceded tluau. 

Ah he sat down, he tapped himself with one hand 
upon the other arm. 

“ i shall get ’em soon now, .Jolimij^, and tluui 1’’ 

Hero a bright look came ou his face, which made it 
momentai ily ])reposscssing. 

Of course, it diil not require .any ]irofouiid d( teetiuii 
to comprehend what was going on. 



The soldier and seamstress were engaged to be 
mari’ied, some of the furniture liad been bought, and 
they were only waiting till he got his Serjeant’s stripes 
u])on his coat. 

Well, well, it was very pleasant to see them hard 
at work. Ho was no bad needle-man, as indeed few 
soldiers are. Indeed, T believe the army contractor 
got better work out of him than any one. He did 
certainly appear to take every stitch with a will. 

This was'the only occasion on which 1 saw the 
soldier. 

One day in the same week, and when Johanna was 
aw.ay taking home a hugo4jundlc of comjJetcd clothing 
to her employer, a sub army clothing contractor, whom 1 
had once seen (he was a kind of Hebrew Adonis)—on 
that day Kamp told mo the history of the engagement. 

Exactly as she had met with nothing bui inattention 
from men during her life, so he had been made the 
butt of women. When they by chance met (in that 
little East London ])aradise, the Victoria Park), it wa.s 
clear tlicy had both felt grateful for the frankness with 
which eaali met the other, and the conversation had 
begun by liis picking up her umbrella. They had 
e.'tjierieuccd a good deal of pain at the way in which 
the world had treated them, and as it is the knack of 
mental pain to purify people, why they soon found out 
that they were fitted to each other. 

When they walked out of a Sunday (tliis 1 learnt 
from Kamp) they were frequently laughed at. And I 
must confess at first sight they were an ugly i>air, and 
their ugliness was all the more remarkable from the 



contrast between tbem, for his cliin and jaw shelved 
away in a vei’y remarkable manner. But I believe the 
public ridicule gave them the benefit of feeling a kind 
of mutual pity for the public unkindiicss, which after 
a time was a kind of satisfaction to them, as showing 
how much they ought to be to one another. 

For my part I think, in a quiet, sad, earnest way, 
Johanna Kamp and Tom ITapsy were happy, and 
loved each other very truly in a poor, plain way. 

I have said that I did not see the corporal again. 
This los.?—T felt it one, for 1 had taken a liking to the 
ugly fellow—^arosc from the fact that I was recalled 
from the neighbourhood and'ftet upon other business. 

1 beard nothing more of the Kamps. 1 may add 
that they had never learnt my true oceupation, but 
supposed me a small annuitant, a little eccentric, but 
very kindly disposed upon the whole. 

Six months passed away—six months to me in my 
profession of very great importance. 

1 had been out of London, and it was the second 
night after my return, that, going down to the office, I 
found my fellow-workwomen very earnestly discussing 
a piece of news which had arrived. This was made up 
of the particulars of a murder in the east of London. 

Two hours before, and at about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and when, therefore, the night had fairly set 
in, a tradesman in a laj-ge way of business had been 
shot dead. He had received the charge full in the 
breast, and therefore his enemy must have faced him; 
but though the alarm was immediately taken and the 
murdered man was alive when several people reached 



Ills side, he was unable to utter a word, and he died 
sjieechless as when found. 

This aflkir liad occniTcd at a idace called New 
Ford, and very near to a running stream. 

The .spot upon which the unfortunate man fell was 
not many hundred yards from his own house, and he 
liad been seen walking up and down a field a,s though 
waiting for some one. I may add at once that this 
wa.s so—^lie expecting a young person who is aiipearod 
was notoriously in the habit of meeting him in the 
field where he was found dying. 

The usual government reward in cases of evident 
murder was in this case \frj rapidly advertised. 

Now, I need not tell the reader that de,Loctlve.s are 
as much excited by one of the.se rich government 
rew.ards as—as a ladie.s’ school by the appearance of a 
new and an elegant master. 

F.very man or woman amongst us has an equal 
chance in the first })lacc of gaining the jirize, and as 
one hundred pound bank notes ai’c not going begging 
every day in the week, wo of the force look upon them 
with a coitsidoi-ablc amount of respect. 

I went down to New Ford and obtained a view of 
the de.ad man. 

I kntnv the face, for 1 never forget finituves T have 
once s(!cn, but I could not identify it, owing to that 
marvellous new expression which desvth lays on the 
human countenance. 

For a full hour I tried to recall where I h.ad seen 
the face, and what were the associations connected 
with it. 



I confess I failed, and T turned once more into the 
station at which tlto chief particulars of the case were 
known—the station within the district of which the 
crime had been committed — and sat down more 
fatigued than thougli 1 had been walking half a score 
miles. 

1 was known well at the office, and therefore no 
iinj)odiiuent was thrown in my way in relation to this 
juatter. 

“Have you got any duel” I a'-ked in, 1 am quite 
sure, a worn and tired voice. 

“ Only a bit of a one,” said to me a sergeant, wlio a( 
horse and turf case.s is .sn/iposcd to be quite unap¬ 
proachable. 

'J'lio clu(‘ to which be x-oforred is one wliicli in case.s 
of ordinary shooting has on many occasions broxighl 
home hi.s guilt to the actual nuii'dcrcr. I refer to the 
wadding, or rather stopping, used to iix the charge in 
the baiTcl of the lireavm. If this stopping is not a 
disc of pasteboard, or a material sold for chai’ging 
pni’jxoscs, it frequently ha]>pcu8 that it is a piece of 
]>apor toi'u from a siqiply iii tlie possession of tin' 
person using the firearm. 

it Las in many instances ]iaj)pnned wbero this stop- 
])ing has not taken iini and burnt it.self out, that 
enough of tlie piqier, either written or i)rinted on, lia.s 
been found to bring home the sliot to certain jxarties; 
and indeed lliere ax’o eases on record wbero the I'ougli 
lino of the edge of the bit of half-bui-nt ]>aper has 
agreed so certainly with anotlier morsel found in tin' 
pocket of a susjiectcd man, tliat upon fincb circuin- 



stantial evidence as this to begin upon, murder has 
been brouglit borne to the guilty man. 

In the c.aseunder considei-ation a crumpled sto]>ping, 
which luid in .all probability been in the barrel of a 
fjrcai'iii, in company with the bullet that had been 
found in the body of hlr. irigh.am, was picked up near 
tho .s]iot at which the murdered man had fallen, .and 
within an hour of the c.atastroplio. 

It was the scorched blackened remains of tho up]>er 
half of a jn'inted page of what tho printer's would call 
a dciiry-octavo book. 

It boro the title of the work in the running-head 
line—“ Jedrnston’s Clioinktry of Coinniou Life.” 

1 knew now where I had seen the dead man when 
in life. Onoo accompanying Johanna Kanip, with a 
largo bundle of work to her employer’s (it was in the 
evening, and she feared she might have the work 
siiatelied aw.ay if she wont alone), I recalled that wc 

s. iw the dead man, and I further recalled that in 

t. akiug her work he had paid her a kind of marked 
atteutioii which wa.s half mirthful and half real. 

i reealled also that she s.aid to me, it was hard how 
miu-h jioer folk had to put up with in order to get a 
crust. 

I declare that the idea shot into my brain in the 
moment of seiiig tho scr-ap of pi'intcd paper-—Ir.ad it 
been torn from John Ivaurifs copy. 

This was a matter which, as far as I was concerned, 
porthl c.asily be found out. I bad brrt to p.ay the sboe- 
rriaker a visit to bring tbe convor'.sattou r'orrnil to 
Jobtrsti>u, and their .ask to see the hook. 



Perliaps it waS cruel to spy upon the man who had 
met me daily as a something more than an acquaint¬ 
ance ; but if such a consideration wei'o always to ari-est 
the course of justice the ordinary afliiirs of the world 
could not go on. 

A man is your friend, but if he transgresses that 
law which it is your duty to see observed you have no 
right to spare him beca\tse ho i.s so ; for in doing this 
you admit, by imjdication, that you did not spare 
other men because they were no friends. 

1 went down to Kamp’s house next morning. 

T did not hnock at the swinging door of the house. 
The knocker was still hangiiig to the door all askew, 
and still wanting the anvil. 

I wont direct upstaira—something beating at my 
heart and .saying, “ cruel, cruel!” as T did so. 1 tajipecl 
at the door. 

I remember how qg,rne.st and emphatic those sounds 
ajipeared to me. The last time I stood in that room 1 
was there as the man’s friend; now 1 was entering it 
a.s his enemy'—as one suspecting him of murder, for 
that was my errand. 

Yes, I was about to rrsc that p.ast friendship as tlie 
means of prosecuting my ja-ofession. I know 1 was 
but doing my duty—I feel certain at tliis moment 1 
was but doing my duty; but something, which I 
suppose was conscience, told me that this w'as not well. 

“ Come in,” said a weak voice. 

Ifeariiig a quick, beating sound—and whicli, indeed, 
was the rusliing of my blood througli my heart, I 
opened the door and entered. 



’ My heart failed me as I did so, for Hope sank within 
lue. 

lie was sitting desolately upon his work-stool. 

lie had not been working. 

As I came in he recognised me, but he did not rise 
or hold out his hand. 

“How arc you?” he said, abstractedly, and then in 
a distressingly absent manner he took up one of his 
most ordinary tools—one he used a thousand times a 
day—and looked at it with au odd, elistant e.xpression, 
as though ho had never seen it bcfoi'c. 

Then he Laid this down and took up a piece of the 
wax used in his trade an?l began abstractedly pressing 
it into dilleront forms. 

The room looked very desolate, and though it had 
net been <listiiiguishablc for cleaidiness when 1 had 
been in the habit of seeing it, the place now looked 
indescribably more dirty than ilndkl, while there was 
a forlorn expi-cssion u)>ou it which was totally absent 
when I had seen it daily. 

'^I'herc was no evidence of the sister—no threads, no 
shreds 6f cloth, no waiting chair, or draggled work- 
basket. The table at which she used to work was put 
away against the wall, and upon the spot where the 
covered furniture used to stand. 

The linnet’s cage still hung in the window.—Ah ! 
1 did not mention the tailless linnet the sister fed and 
called “ Tweet.” But the bird was dead surely; at all 
events the cage wa^ empty, and dry, and dusty. 

Kanip looked very worn and broken down; and, for 
we detectives have to look at everything, 1 saw that 



the silky, black )iair, wliich had never had those proper 
])ains taken ■with it -wljich its natural beauty deserved, 
was all bestreaked with grey. 

] think I need hardly tell the reader that not for 
two moments had 1 been in the I'oom befort' J fi'lt (hat 
the old life of that chamber Iiad jawsod away never to 
return. 

Between him and me, as I entered the room, there 
was the space of the dusty unswe 2 )t floor. Ifo was 
seated on his stool, listless and broken down. 

TJicre was an ugly stooj") in bis shoulilor.s, which liad 
not been there when I was a visitor. His hands, so 
adroit and earnest as I had seen them, lay inei't and 
droojiin," one over each knee, and there was a subslini¬ 
tial shadow cm his face beyond the darkness of his 
I'Oom, for though the day was bright tlie glass "wa!; 
thick with old, old dirt. 

Tiio sister has nst been here for weeks,” I thought, 
” and irerhaps not for months.” 

The lirst volume of “ Johnston's Chemistry of 
Common Life,"' lay open and face downwards, on .a jiilo 
of work-a-day tools and .scrajis of leather at his feet. 

1 .«aw that the heaj) of dii-t and rubbish round about 
him (and which seems to be a condition of correct shoe- 
making), was far larger and higher than when ,l used 
to come almost every morning for several weeks to¬ 
gether-, and, 1 hojie, make the time pass jdoasarrtly to 
him, while I listenerd to Ids half-learned and wiser 
talk. 

He looked very desolate—jroor fellow. 

It seemed to me that his heart was blcedirrg. 



All the brightuess had passed from his face; aud all 
the patience, and all the blunted hope. All his 
countenance sat with despair, all its desire seemed to 
be annihilation. 

For iny 2 >art i hardly knew what to say. 

I looked about for some moments, aud then I said— 

" 1 hope you have been well since I saw you last 

‘‘ Yes, well,’’ he said, looking mournfully round tlic 
room. 

A i)ausc. 

1 found that my sense of justice could dag. 

At last I said— 

“ Have you perfected yoffr machine yet f’ 

l<’or the poor follow, amongst other ideas, had given 
bis attention to the shaping of a machine at which 
shoemakers could do their work without bending and 
curving themselves over it in the ordinary way, to 
which is attributable so much of«thc lung .and liver 
disease to which the men of his trade are .subject. 

“ No,” he said, with a dead wild look out beyond Idm 
—far j>ast tbe walls of that narrow dirty room—“ I’ve 
not thonglrt of it lately. ’ 

Aud now I fell to my duty. 

“ Hut 1 see you still study your book,” 1 .said, 
pointing to the volume lying face down ui'on the 
ground. 

“I’ve been trying to read,” he said, “ but I can’t. ’ 

He was speaking like a sick, patient child. T know I 
might have struck him, say ujwn the cheek, and he 
would not have I’esented it. 

kn elt down to take the book—-feeling, 1 am afraid, 



much like Judas when ho held out the red hand for * 
the thirty pieces of silver. 

These words stopped my action : 

“ Those were very happy days when you came here 
and talked about old Johnston with me—wasn’t 
they ?” 

] coidd not lake up the book. 

“ Bui where is your shsler i” I asked. 1 was going 
to addin a gi^'cr tone—“married?” But a some¬ 
thing, ’tw.'is sympathy I su])poso with the place and 
man, stopped the word. 

He did not move, he did not look .at me, as ho 
answered, his eyes once more looking forward with 
that seeing blindness, if I dare use such an expres-sion, 
to which 1 have already referi’ed. 

“ Dead.” 

“ Dead !” 1 replied, something like an echo. 

“Oh yes ; Johanna has been dead a month or more, 
only 1 don’t (juite exactly know how time goes.” 

I hardly knew what to say, indeed I hud a very 
great mind to confess to him what my errand wa--, 
and to ask him to forgive me for having wronged him. 

As the history will show’, 1 did w'cll to keep my 
confession to myself. 

“ Indeed,” I said. “ It must have been a sad 
blow to Tom Hapsy.” 

A fierce look came over his face for a moment and 
then died again. 

“ It was partly his fault,” said he, “ since he would . 
not trust her.” 

“ Not trust her ?” I said, and I confess that heartily 



as I was pitying tlio poor fellow I saw before me, it 
struck me as wonderful that Johanna Kamp should 
have excited jealousy in her lover. 

“ No,” said Kainp, “ l»e would not trust her. lie 
couldn’t understand that she had to be civil at the 
warehouse, and that it only was civility.” 

“ Burely they didn’t quarrel, John V’ 

“Yes, they quan-el led.” 

“ And did they part ?” 

‘‘ Yes, they parted.” 

He uttered these sentences with a patience of despair 
which almost made me love the man. 

“And—and what happened then V’ 

“ \\ hat hajipeued—why what happens to most 
women when they arc disrespected 1 Don’t they disic- 
si)ect themselves 1 She was a good woman,” he continued, 
wilh a smile which was sweet though it was so ghastly ; 
“ a good woman,” ho repeated, with a sound some¬ 
thing like a diy hard sob, “ and Tom Hapsy should 
not have boon so hard u|)Ou her, for she would have 
lost her work, and I’d give my life on it there was 
nothing tp complain of till he left her.” 

“ Did bo leave her i” I asked. 

“ Yes; he set to watching for her one night outside 
then arehou.se,and when she came out, laughing, though 
it was all in the way of business, poor thing, he caught 
her by the arm. 1 saw the marks black and blue the 
next day, and then he flung her away fiom him as ho 

called her an under-hung-,” horo_ he stopped and 

a something like a blush overcame his coimtenance, 
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and he continned, “ I beg yonr pardon, I was going 
to use a word you would not oai-e to hear.” 

“Bat what happened ?" 

“ What happened ?” he asked, with a soft kind 
of fierceness ; “ what happens to any woman, whether 
she is under-hung or not, when she does not care 
what comes of her 1 fcihe had lived patient enough, 
never thinking any man would honoumbly notice her, 
living here in my poor homo, till Tom llapsy took up 
with her—and then when he went oif she did not care 
what became of her.” 

He stopped for a moment, and then he went on : 

“ I was ill at the time, -and we were poorer tlian 
usual, or I would not have let her go still to the cursed 
warehouse. How did it end? There—I remember 
reading amongst the ancients that there was a woman 
who asked her husband to kill her, and she Hung hcr- 
relf uj)on the sword. That was just the way with 
poor Johanna. lie had not much ti’oublo with her, 
and he flung her off as you’d fling away a down-at- 
heel shoe.” 

“ Who was he ?” I asked, with my breath coming and 
going nervously. I was beginning to be afraid that I 
saw the whole tragedy, and in which I was to play a 
terrible part that I had brought upon myself. 

Ills answer was as I suspected; he was the man 
who lay dead, shot through the left lung; he was the 
sub army tailoring contractor who had cmiiloyod 
Johanna Kiunp, and who, to my own knowledge, had 
distinguished her in a marked manner (whatever the 
cause) from the other workwomen. 



Wliatever the cause! 

Can it be guessed at 1 

I think it can. The dead man bad boon a sensualist 
in the strictest sense of that term. Now', wbat is the 
caioer of Ibo sensualist? It will bo found that as 
satiety approaches the aj'jietito re<iuire3 a stronger and 
stronger .stimulation. If it were possible I could bore 
give some awful cxainple.s of wbat depths of dej'ravity 
the jirofessed sousu.alist can fall to, but their narration 
is not ndinis. iblo. Yet I can illustrate the sin i>y 
refen'ing to the ojtoning chapter of a talc of J'lugene 
Sue’s, in which the career of a sensualist is depicted. 
As he sinks and darkens iif iniquity beauty palls upon 
him, innocence is contemptible, and his passions arc 
aroused in exact projiortion to the brutality and coarse¬ 
ness of the objects who surroiind him. 

A purer and better-fitted compaiison may bo found 
in one’s frequent experience of a very handsome man, 
or beautiful woman, mating with an extremely ordinary 
companion for life. 

I assume that this •wretched man—poverty having 
been the hiVndniaiden of his sin—had luxuriated in so 
many-instances in the youth and good looks of those 
who sought his employ, as a large army sub-contractor, 
that by a natural moral decay, or immoral progress, 
he became enamoured of poor, ugly, unprcjUtssossing 
Johanna Kamp. 

After a pause, a very long pause, the desolate man 
said— 

“ T see her there now when they brought her in wet 
and dead out of the dock. T didn’t know her at first, 
11 — 2 - 



for it’s black mud iu the docks. I can’t get away from 
poor Joan—there she is, there, with her poor hands 
that worked so hard, down on each side of her, and the 
black water coming from her closed eyes just like tears. 
They laid her down just here,” he said plaintively, ns 
he stooped upon one knee, and pointed to a spot with 
his hard right hand, the fingers of which were flattened 
with many hard, hard years’ work j “ and she seemed to 
be smiling almost. And when I stooped forward to kiss 
her they pulled me back, and asked me if I was mad. 
Joan and I were all alone iu the world ; our mother 
died when she was an hour old, and father never cared 
for us. There she was,” he continued, pointing to tlie 
spot again, “and she and I was here four days to¬ 
gether,” and he pointed to the cupboard-room which 
she had used as a bedroom. “ When they took Joan 
away, they took my heart and buried it with yoji, 
Joan—buried it with you.” 

Ho dropped forward on the ground, and over the 
spot where the ill-featured sister had been laid. But no 
tears wetted his face—his grief was too hard for that. 

And now, what should I Jo ? 

There lay the book; there, farther off, perhaps lay a 
murderer. 

What if he who had been shot had been a heartless 
wretch»-what if he was better out of the world than 
in it 1 In the face of the law all men are equal, and 
their lives are sacred. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

This ride stands whether it be godly man or fallen, 
true or false. Thou shalt do no murder. 



The book was nearer to 'Jlt he had turned against it 

And ho lay in a kind of\. the world does not 
gazing in another direction than ni/tw home, 
looking on mo I could not have stooi^but there are 
tlie j)ages of the book. *j>at before 

Tlie folios of the half-burnt fragment lyiug'b ^ 
ness at the station-house were 75, 70. I turned oOl- 
pages of the book without noise and with the least 
movement. 

Page 74 —no pages 75,76. Then followed page 77. 

The leaf comprising the pages 75, 70, had been 
roughly torn from the book, leaving some jagged frag¬ 
ments about the thread Used in the sewing of the 
sheets. 

Certain now that he was a murderer, I looked upon 
him with dread. 

And yet I pitied him. 

What was I to do? 

What could I do—except my duty. 

I do not know how long a time passed from the 
moment of my discovery until that in which he spoke 
to me. Cut by rough calcvilation, really I think 
minutes must have elapsed before the silence was 
broken. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, “ we shan’t ‘see each other 
again.” 

“ Why not ?” I asked, a little shamefacedly. 

“ I’m going to give myself up to the police.” 

Of course there could be no doubt in my mind as 
to who was the murderer of the Hebrew army con¬ 
tractor. 



for it’s black mud in the docks. ^ tlio police 1” I returneJ, 
poor Joan—^there she is, 
that worked so hard, dojone murch'r.” 
black water cominaiaso words in the simplest and most 
They laid her d manner, w'ith no fear, no j>ain, no shame, 
he stooped nee .appeared to me that lie was in that eou- 
his harj’n of which nio.st men hare had some experience, 
witVheii a "rent shock lias so stu]iifie.l the wind that 
there ajipear.s to be no ability to exerci.so reason; when 
the acts we commit ourselves, or those of others, 
affect ns so little, that under such circumstances we 
may he declared in a sort of half-trance. 

He was so dcs])airingly callous that he did not notice 
the absence of all alarm on my part As for me I 
could play no double game with this man. Ife was 
so candid with mu that to lie to him would have been 
indeed the depth of meanness. 

“I am a detective,” I said. 

lie looked up, Imt did not by his face betray any 
astonishment or distrust at my word.s. 

“ Do yen nudorslaiid V' I continued, my eyes upon 
the ground; “1 am a female detective.” 

“ Are you 1” he said, with piteous simplicity. 

“ Vi’hat made yon kill liim ?” 

Suddenly he looked wild, as he replied— 

“ Why should had men live ?” 

I shook my head. I replied— 

“ Wliy .should hotter men kill the bad ?” 

“ They ought not to live—tlioy' are no good on the 
eartk” 

You see the jioor creature liad been so “ hardly 



entreated ’ by the worfujihat he had turned against it 
when a common crime wiish the world does not 
punish very rigorously had crush'd /‘is home. 

It is very well, por^iapB, to preacn, but there are 
times and j)laces for sermons, and I felt that before 
his despair there was no need for me to givb o^it a 
text. If de.spair outrages the law, well and god^- 
The law must l)e .satisfied. But let us leave despair 
alone, if we can’only preach to it. For my part, what¬ 
ever the man, I think 1 feel inclined to lake his hand 
if he is despairing. , 

So I turned to facts. 

“ How did you do it?” J asked. 

He got up from the floor where they had laid down 
the ill-favoured sister—the boards were still mai-ked 
with the black dock mud in which the body was 
enveloi)ed when brought to the pooihouse (for 1 may 
add the dead face was recognised while yet the water 
was streaming from it by a fellow-workwoman of the 
deceased), ho got up from the ground quite mecha¬ 
nically, if that exju'ession is allowable, and going to 
the pile »f dirt and leather cuttings which lay heaped 
near his working stool, ho put his hand in a wandering, 
avvkwai’d manner into the rubbish, and after feeling an 
fur a few moments, produced a common rusty pistol. 

It WHS cliarye.d. 

The natviral thought to occur to a detective was 
this—“'Why is the pistol loaded?” 

So J said to him— 

“Why, it’s charged.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with some appear.ance of stupid 
Confusion. 
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“Surely,” I said, “you wpvre not going to—to let 
anything happen to your .(olf ?” 

He looked up. '.And this was the only moment 
throughout ou’'-^ interview when anything like an ex¬ 
pression wJ-^^ch was not abject dejection appeared upon 
his And as he raised his face he said— 

. “Do you think I could kill myself? No! I know 
myself too well for that.” 

I will leave the reader to ponder on the apjiarcnt 
contradiction in his declaration of murder on the one 
hand, and his evident abhorrence of suicide on the other. 

“ Then, why is the pistol loaded 1” I asked. 

“ I—I don’t know,” said iVe. 

So I continued— 

“ But how came you to do this ? ’ 

“ How r he replied, relapsing into his apathy, “ I 
thijnght ho ought to be killed, like so much carrion, 
and I bought the pistol, and paid the shopboy to show 
me how to load it; and then I went to the field where 
I knew he was to meet another of ’em. I learnt that 
from one of the women at the warehouse, who knew 
all about it. 1 came up with him, that is near him, 
and then-” 

Here he stopped, and appeared to fall into an ab¬ 
struse chain of thought. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“ Why—why, then he fell, shot!” he replied, in a 
quick, half-astonislied manner. 

Ilis words even then appeared fo mo extraordinary, 
from the ])eculiai' mode in which they were put 
together. 



But the great question stood—Why was the pi. 
loaded ? 

1 will pass over the actual giving of the poor fellow 
into custody, for there can be no need to launch into 
detail u[)on so painful a subject. Sullioc it to say, 
that ho exhibited no emotion whatever upon being 
charged with wilful murder, and went with many 
sigh.s, but no rej)ugnanc(>, to the dark cell. 

For my part, I felt there was something, beyond 
what ho had said, wanted in order to elucidate the 
matter. 

Now, when we detectives doubt we question. 

This was my jdan in flie case of which I am now 
writing. 

The first person I questioned was the girl who was 
to have met Iligham on the night when he w'as killed. 

She only had benefited by that crime— she benefited 
but for a short time. She was a pert, saucy, bold-oyed, 
young person, who replied to 1113 ' questions in a tone 
which clearly argued that she should much prefer 
slajipiug my face to answering mo. 

Had slie seen a stooping man about the spot, with 
long black hair hanging quite to his shouldei-s 1 No, 
she had not. How should she 1 She had not been 
looking for persons with long black hair, she had been 
looking for poor Mr. Iligham. What ? Had she seen 
anybody about i No; of course not. She did not go 
there to be seen by anybody but poor Mr. Higham. 
What ? Had .she seen anybody about ? Yes, if she 
must answer. She had seen a soldier. What? Could 
she describe him ? No, she could not describe him. 



“8nr»saw him once under the gas-lamp at the corner of 
anytho field near the road, and that was quite enough for 
^her. Why was it quite enough for her ? Why, be¬ 
cause when s7te looked at a man a second time it was 
because he was worth looking at. Yes. 

This was all the information I got from this ex¬ 
tremely pert young person, who, I may remark, in 
quitting her at this jihvee, came under my especial 
attention about two years aficr the termination of the 
case, “A Judgment of Con.science.” 

Now to the detective all peojile wlio by any chance 
m.ay be guilty, are not coirsidered innocent till they 
have been i)roved guiltless. • 

Thcrefora, the confeshion of the shoemaker apart, 
the unknown soldier who had boon seen by the girl 1 
liad qnc.stioned was quite likely to bo the guilty person. 

'Phe inquest Wfvs to take pliroc that evening—the 
evening following the giving in custody of John Kamp. 
Of course I attended. 

The case created some commotion, by the fact that 
the murderer had given himself up to justice; but I 
need not tell you that the inquest proceeded; as far as 
evidence ■#ent, precLsely a.s though Kamp had been 
still at liberty. 

I need here only refer to tho evidence of the medical 
man, for his depositions alone affect the course of this 
tale. 

lie produced the hullot he had extracted from tho 
body of the dead man, and then proceeded to describe 
the Course the ball had taken. 

Judge my surprise when upon asking for and fitting 



the bullet to the pistol Kanip had given me, I found 
that it would not run down the barrel. 

Therefore it was evident that if Kainp had shot the 
man, he had used some other weapon than the one ho 
laid given me. But if .so, why had he deceived me in 
reference to tlie pistol i Not seeking to hide the 
crime, why should ho seek to mystify me in reference 
to the weii])oii ? 

Nay, upon further consideration, I .san' tliat he coulil 
not, of course, know that the evidence of the bullet 
would be in his favour. 

I.giive my te.5tinioiiy, which exhibited very fully the 
discrepancy between Kauip’s statement and tlie evi¬ 
dence given by tbe doctor in relation to tbe bullet. 

It was quite impossible to reconcile tbe contra¬ 
dictions, and, after much bald and unequal snggo.stioii, 
the inquest was .adjourned. 

TLc night, however, was not to pass without the 
my'.stery being clcai’ed uj). 

I was at the district station, and it was about eleven 
p.m., when tlu; ears of all the offleens at the station 
were priqked uji at hearing a crowd of approaching 
footsteps. 

We went to the door, the jailer, T remember, clashing 
his keys loudly, and there coming towards us was a 
stretcher carried by a couple of policemen and sur¬ 
rounded by a number of people—for the greater part, 
of the hiwe..t clac.s—the hum of whose voices on our 
practised eai-s told us that it was no drunken case 
which was being earned in. 

A ])oliceman leading the corleye, and wlio he.d an air 



of startled dignity upon him, stopped as lie aj)pi'oached 
the ofEoe-door. 

“ It’s sooicide for a pot!” said the jailor, who stood 
behind me. 

“ Sooicide !” siiid the sergeant, as he stopped, and as 
the official part of the procession followed his example 
—not followed however by the rabble, who floelted 
round and gorged intelligence with all their eyes, their 
months nieanwhilo being wide open with excitement. 

“ I Iciiow’d it,” said the jailer. “ 7 should have won.” 

“ What is it, Bi-oglcy! ’ asked the inspector of the 
sergeant. 

“Military ca.se, sir,” said the sergeant; “soldier 
shot hisself in a room in Haro’s-street, in the room 
where the prisoner Kamp, the shoemaker, lived.” 

It was no good guess on my part, after hearing 
these words, to feel certain that the soldier was Tom 
Ilapsy. 

I raised the poor quilt that had been thrown over 
the body—a quilt that had been taken from “ the 
prisoner Kamjfs” room—and there sure enough I saw, 
as the eager crowd herded about me, glad of this 
chance to see a horror—there I saw what remained of 
the features of Tom Hap.sy. 

So in six months, I thought, as after some official 
directions the body w.as borne on towards the dead- 
house, Johanna Kamp had destroyed herself, so also 
had the cheerful soldier Tom ITapsy, aud ‘the third of 
that humble trio, John Kamp,- lay in prison, self¬ 
accused of murder. 

Nor let the reader suppose this case untrue because 



ifc may appear overdrawn. The poor and the wretched 
too often find death sweeter than life. And indeed 
in this particular case, the man and woman, by reason 
of their i)hysioal drawbacks, had been so desolate 
before they met, that it is no wonder they fell into 
despair when the love they felt for each other was 
broken down by a selfish, heartless man. 

The searcher at the dead-house found that letter 
on the poor dead body which exculpated .John Kauip, 
though I could have saved him had the letter fallen 
from the body in its passage to the dead-house. 

Jfor tlie bullet extracted from Higham’s body exactly 
fitted the pistol found in JElapsy’s right hand, and what 
is more, the bullet taken from Tom’s temple, where 
it bad lodged, had been cast in the same mould (as the 
mark of a fracture proved) as the lead which the 
doctor produced at the inquest upon the sub-army con¬ 
tractor. 

Thereupon I went by permission to John Kamp’s coll. 

By the way I will not i-eproduce Tom Hapsy’s letter 
found on hisdead body, for it was badly spelt, and written 
in a higjiflowu, sentimental style, which might appear 
ridiculous to the more unthinking of my headers. It 
is suflicient to say that he declared he had taken the 
law into his own hands, first in destroying “ Johaniia’s 
seducer,” and thou himself. 

I went, I say, to John Kanip’s cell. 

“John Kamp,” said I, “you did not kill Mr. 
Higham.” 

He looked up amazedly. 

And then I told him all the news. 



He did not weep. He was too thoroughly broken- 
down for that. He did not betray any .surprise 
when I told him about the cartridge-paper being a 
leaf from the work of "which ho was .so fond. Ho took 
little notice of my explanation to the effect that the 
soldier must have torn the leaf from the book when 
contemplating the murder. 

All he said was—“ Poor Tom.” 

Some time afterward.s I comprehended how it 
Imjipcned that both men were at the same time in the 
field where the catastrophe occurred. 

The young person who was to meet Itigham, viciously 
proud of the intorvie"w, had confided the ncw.s to a 
comiiiiuioii (who of course knew all about the talk con¬ 
cerning .fohanna’s death), and she it was who informed 
the brother and soldier the of the coming meeting. 
With what intention I have never learnt. Put T have 
surmised that she did so with some idea of that rough, 
terrible justice called vengeance, and which more or 
less lui'ks in every human heart. 

Yes, all he said was, “ Poor Tom !” 

At last I said to him—“ But, John, why did you say 
you killed the man ?” 

He looked up to me with most weary simplicity, 
and ho said— 

“ I went out to kill him, and should have done so if 
Tom had not. I did not know who shot him at 
the time. I w-as a murderer in intention, and I gave 
my.self up.” 

So, there you have my talc of “ Tho Judgment of 
Conscience.” 



John Kamp is in Australia now, and doing well. 
Nor am I sorry that I helped him to do well. He has 
long since paid me back ; and he tells me if ever I 
want a jioand or two I am to let him know. 

1 think he is happy for being in Australia, where 
they are not so socially particular as in England, even 
in the matter of doctors. He has long since managed 
to become a kind of under-assistant at a dispensary; 
and I am sure that T for one would not at all hesitate 
to swallow a prescription made up by him, even though 
he had put the dose together in the dark. 



A CrilLD FOUND DEAD: MUEDED 
OE NO MUEDEE * 


I HAVE liad great doubts as to the desirability of print¬ 
ing tlio following narrative. I do so, because I think it 
worth record. Strictly speaking, it is no exjjerienco 
whatever of mine. It was given to me in manuscript 
by tlie medical nmn who induced me to follow up the 
Bridge mystery. Pm'ha[»s flattered by the respect 1 
paid his first communication, he oflei'ed me a second. 

* Many persons %'ill find a surpiising similurity between this 
tale and the pai ticulars of the de.alruetion of Francis Savillc Kent, 
the little victim of the Road Hill tragedy, Kut there is a radical 
difference between the two cases, for it will bo found that in this 
paper the perpetrator of the Jiorrid deed was not a person that 
could be identitied as repreaenting any of the occupant** of Mr. 
Kent's house on the night of the catastrophe. On*the contrary, 
the principal eJiaraoter is a visitor to the house in which tlic 
action talit'S place; whereas, in the terribly real case near I'Voine, 
no visitor was in that houne .at the time of the tra^(id >'. However, 
if readers are detenuiuod to see in this pajior an atlcini>t at an 
clucidatiou of thu Road mystery, I am not amenable for being 
unaide to blind them on this point. 7 may add, that until this 
mo>,t extraordinary of casu.s is cleared up, if ovo' it can be, all the 
occni>ants of that house must rest under a certain kind of 
j)ieiou ; any attempt, therefore, to relieve the numbi'r by lixini: 
the calamity <»f the act ujmn an indni*In.al, voubl be an aet id 
great kindness and justice, however bard^ it might bear upon tin- 
latt‘'r. 



I precisely as lio haiided'it to me, believing this 

to l.'A\e® only justifiable way in whieh to present it to 
the jnibik. To begin [It is the doctor si)oaking] :— 

1 vvasfcting, perhaps a little sadly, looking out into 
the Strom from a drear tavern window, and thinking 
of a lost home, when 1 heard these words in a low 
soft voiole— 

“ TheL’s no reason in the whole business from be¬ 


ginning to end.” 


mningiK 

I kncjvf the tones in a moment, or susiiectcd I did, 
which ijs pretty much about the same thing, for sus¬ 
picion i4 frequently but cautious certainty ; and start¬ 
ing up,i J looked over the* .screen which separated my 
dismal jaiuner tablo from the next. 

It WBS llardal beyond a doubt. Hardal Inmself— 
as fraiji, wild-looking, and attractive as ever—a man 
neillicfc beautiful nor elegant, and yet one after whom 
clear '«adod and observant passei-s-by generally looked 
with'lii inquiring and a puzzled air. 

llajrdal is a thin, short, sallow-faced man, with 
mournful-looking yet penetrating eyes, and he has a 
liabill of looking at peoi)le, which as frequently irri- 
tati i.[«Bon!(' as it awe.s others. 

Tpis jieculiarity 1 marked at our school, and 1 have, 
luipig the last year or so, had ample opportuuitie.s of 
rilwjsrviiig my old school-chum’s culd quaUlication—for 
I need not say that, recognising him, 1 made myself 
known immcxliately. Amongal men who have gone 
to school and been llirashed togetlur, tlierc is always 
imieli mutual candour to bo Ibiinrl, and plenty of the 
huil-fellow-woil-met good fellowship. 



Hai’Jal was known at scliool as tlic queercHts/dov 

out—ke is known at tliis nionient at the coniitni-jiuv 

r 

bar as tbe most eccentric barrister who (n^^>r.inn«l 
a stuff’gown ami a wig. At .schooi lie w ^iiloubtcil 
for his oddity—now lie is quc.stioiicd for-jS eccen¬ 
tricity. At school he never got on amongst li scliool- 
fellow.s, and now ho docs not, jirogre.ss in thimidst of 
his fellow-men. The man is the child of to youth, 
and the same prejudices pervade both. Theybt follow 
the 1 iw of hereditary transmis-^ioii. It is lie mis¬ 
fortune of unknown genius to he doubted, adt is the 
glory of known genius to beheld in awe. 11’dal was 
and is an unknown genius. As a boy he wathought 
to be mad, this being one of the privileges c genius, 
and as a man I doubt if liis associates feel qite sure 
that lie is sane. He knows his own j>ositioia.s well 
us any man, and he suyi'—“I shall never ri.siout of 
nothingness (because I .am not an ordinary nn) un¬ 
less extraordinarj’ circumstances surround m. when 
nothing will imjiedo my rise. I am a inan whaannot 
make an opportunity, hut who, huvliig an ojipotnnity 
given liim, will use it to good aceoiint, iinle.ssMilled 
down by the vain or ignorant, or Ijoth kinds olfools, 
about liim.” 

At school, nothing would turn If.ardal froinwhat 
he thought to be right. I remember the csjieeia.case 
wliieh caused liim to be dubbed a sneak, and whicl 
was really the cause of his abandoning, the academy 
where we met. 

« 

A very mild, modest, junior Latin master had ar¬ 
rived, and as boys are cowards enough to be unable 



to , 1 -olve mildness and modesty, the new man was 
turned into a butt. I'iie grossest questions were put 
to him, and letters of the nastiest character slipped 
into Jiis desk through the crack on the top of it. Jle 
took all these [>crformance.s very quietly, though it 
was whisjiored about that he had been heard to sob 
in his own room. Bat the hat business, at the end of 
his first week, outraged even hi.s rosewatc." blood. 

The poor man had quietly taken his hat from a peg 
and ]iut it on his head, pre):aratory to going out with 
a eojiy of liis beloved I’eivius under his arm, when 
down fell the body and crown of the hat to the ground, 
leaving above the juniot" Latin master’s surprised 
countenance the rim, like a queer crown, turned up on 
the edge next the head with the leather lining of the 
hat itself. 

Boy.s never spare the ridiculous, and this .spectacle 
created sneh a roar of laughter, that Bargee, the iiom- 
de-fende of the immen.se doctor who governed us, came 
Iramjiing out of his jirivato room, to which we used 
to go for judgment, with the air of an outraged ele¬ 
phant. 

Tliere stood the young Iiatiii nia.stcr, si ill crowned, 
or course Bargee, the uiijustest of men, fell upon the 
junior master at once, ami bullied him handsomely, 
and this bringing about a general explanation of tl:e 
performance, Bargee delivered himself of tliis ukase— 
■ no boy to enter the playground till the culjirit was 
found out, five shillhigs bi'ing oiTered a.s a reward to 
any Bargee’s evidenei', wiuie.ss not being an actual 
accomplice. 



A ruuisf^ , 

Every commnnity lias its cowards, and witlii 
minutes Seth Oundle, the stupidest and most thrashed 
of boys, was accused by Allen llucki uham of the 
crime. 

Seth liadn’t a word to say—he believed himself born 
to blows and injustice, and of course soon involved 
himself in such a whirl of contradictions, that ignorant 
old Bargee set him down as guilty at once, and being 
hoisted, he received thrashing number one. 

Now this thrashing shook Bargee’s slate desk, at 
which tlio ojieration took place, and the hat-rim, which 
had been brought forward in accusation, fell With the 
shock upon the school desk'below and close uji lo the 
Bargee’s. This desk was shared by Hardal and my¬ 
self. Wo sat side by .side. 

I saw Ilardal pick it up ; turn it over and over; 
then he smelt the leather. 

All that morning he was, I saw, uneasy. lie had 
said to mo, “ Look here, Boddy ; you know the i-im 
was stuck on to the body with gum ; now you know 
Cundlo isn’t a dandy, and hasn’t got any gum; and 
besides, if he had, he would not have thouglit to stick 
on the rim. You know, Boddy, it wasn’t Bundle ; 
and I mean to find out who it was.” 

Now I want the reader to mark this perception, 
forecasting as it does that which he applied to the dis¬ 
covery of a certain mysterious slaying of a child. 
Ilardal knew that a number of our boj's used gum- 
water, scented with various [lerfumes, for making kiss- 
curls, and sticking them on their foreheads. These 
were the boys we called dandies. Cundle certainly 



i ft one'of tliem ; tis hair was always as rough » 
a ioug-haired mat. Jlardal was quite sure, by smelling 
the gum on the inner jiart of the rim, that Cuiidle 
was not the guilty party—who was 1 of this I felt 
sure, knowing him well, that he, if any one, would 
find out the culprit—and he mi>. 

It was in the afternoon, and poor old Seth was about 
to got his third elevation, when Hardal, as though un¬ 
able to resti’aiii himself, started up and said, “Sir, 

Di'.-, Caudle didn’t do it.” The school became 

immediately as silent as tlie grave. 

ITardal’s ease was opened, and looked into to the 
bottom in no time, lie shewed the gum marks, pointed 
out that only a few boys had gum-bottles, and then told 

Dr.-that the gum on the hat, if wetted, smelt 

strongly of roses. Of cour.so the reader sees the ar¬ 
gument. Old IJargee, with the air of haviug found 
it all out himself, ordered every box to be searched. 
But one bottle of rose-scented gum was found—in the 
box of Dandy Buckcnliain, who, panic-stricken, ad¬ 
mitted his guilt, and literally “ got it.’’ 

“ 1 kifew it,” said llardal to mo ; “ and he fixed 
U[)on Seth because ho is a fool,” I saw tears in my 
schoolmate's eye as ho sjwke j and yet the boys made 
such war aga'Ust him for that evidence of his love of 
truth aiul justice, that actually he left the doctor’s, 
and I never heard of or saw him till wc met by the 
.sign of his voice, in that dull dining-room in the 
Strand tavern. 

I will pass over the meeting between us. I had 
alway.s known Dardal to be no common manj and 



A CniLV I'OUND 'DEAD : 

.iiereforc I was not disturbed by tbc extreme emotion 
ho betrayed in seeing me. “It’s like a dip in the 
past,” he said; "and the past witli mo is always 
brighter tlian the present,” 

Of course onr talk soon referred to tlio accident of 
our recognition ; the words Ilardal had used, and what 
I had heard, “ Tliorc's no reason iu it from beginning 
to end.” 

“I suppose,” said I, referring to the words, “you 
were at your old game again ?” 

“ Yes,” said lie, “ J am trying to elucidate the mys¬ 
tery of that murder, if murder it was, in the bouse (if 
that Mr. Ciuuberlaud, in the North of England. It 
i? the most contradictory business I ever canic across.” 

“ It i.s,” I answered. “ But why did you say ‘ if 
murder it is V Surely there can be no doubt of 
thatr’ 

“ Surely 1 ’ Hardal returned. “ You think there can 
be no doubt of murder because you think in ordinary 
channels. You hear of a body found under the ordi¬ 
nary coiiditioii.s of a niurdercd person ; and therefore 
you jump at the conclusion that a inurihr has been 
Committed. This is ridiculous, when the whole facts 
of the ease arc I aki n into consideration ; but, llodd}', 
as 1 used to call you, I noticed just now that wlien I 
mentioned the name Cumberland — there, you bate 
started again—why ?” 

“ I know the Cuinberland.s,” I said, “ well, and jilty 
them much. They are nice peujile, and are suffering 
horribly, a.s I know.” 

“ You are acquainted with them ?” 
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“ Well—thoroughly,” I returned. 

“ Tell nio,” Hardiil eagerly continued, “ do they wish 
this affiiir of the loss of tlio child in%'estigatod 1 or after 
the hon-ihlo investigations which have taken place, do 
they hinink from further examination 1” 

“ On tlie contrary,” I I'otunied, “nobody is more 
anxious tlian the father of the dead child to learn the 
cause by which he came to his death.” 

“ 'J’hon you can give ino an introduction to tliis Mr.. 
Cumberland, if I assure you I think I have the eluc to 
the catastroplu! 1” 

“ 1 will go down with you to his place,” 1 said, “ and 
put myself at your .service; but in the iinst instance 
you must really convince me you luivc a good basis to 
rest your attempts upon.” 

Tor you see, even 1, knowing ITardal well, douhtod 
bini. I do firmly believe that to be doubted ii one of 
the inherent cnr.so.s of genius. 

“That’s but I'ational,” said Ilardal; “ but don’t bo 
judicial,” he uiged, “or j'ou will doubt. Tliis niuidcr, 
ns 1 will call it for the sake of brevity, was no c uninon 
ei’ime, and must I)o accounted for by' no common rea¬ 
soning. When Newton made his great giavity' dis¬ 
covery', he did not judge by ordinary ofTorLs ; h.ul he, 
ho would have jierhaps died namele.s-i. Now li.sten. 
'i’hcro are two conditions of absolute munkr, which 
sliould bo both pre.sent to exhibit ab.soluto nr,;..h'r, and 
of which the first cannot bo absent. The first is Jio- 
Tivn ; the second, cuncisalment of the it idv. If a 
mail kill another without motive, then the act is not 
murdc. 1 ', which is wilful taking away' of life; while if 



a man kill another, motive being present, withont 
taking either the precaution of concealing the body, 
or deflecting suspicion from himself, the plot is de¬ 
fective, and argues insanity, or a weakness which may 
be called insanity, in the perpetrator. For instance, if 
I kill a man in my office oii a second floor by shooting 
him, is not the act weak 1 I warn those about me 
with the pistol, and I have no means of hiding the 
body. I have been acting cither in a state of perma¬ 
nent or temporary insanity; I am no true murderer, 
who'^should not only show motive, hut a perfectly 
logical 8clf-j)resorvati( m. 

“Now what real motive has there been for the dc- 
structiou of the child in this case ? 

“ Now wliat self-preservative means by the biding of 
the body have been sbowu by the destroyer ? 

“Let mo lay the facts of this history before you. 
Tlie family went to bed at the ordinary hours on a 
given night. In the nursery arc three bod.s, one under 
the window in which a child about four years old is 
asleep, a s(!Cond in which a younger child sleeps, and a 
third ill which a nurse sleeps, generally by herself, but 
which, oil the occ.i.siou of the murder, as I will still 
call it, is jiartly occupied by a friend of the nurse’s. 

“The nurse fills to sleep at clovcu o’clock, and 
wakes at five in the morning, it then having been 
light two hours, for the catastro}iho takes jilace to¬ 
wards the end of June. As would be natural, .she 
looks over the room to (he cot, in which the hoy is 
sleeping, and misses him from the bed. Supposing 
that the eliild has gone, or been taken, to the iiiothor’s 



room, wliich ia only across the i)assag(5, the nurse fall's 
asleep again, and only wakes when it is time to rise. 
She gets up, di’esses tlie little girl who sleeps in the 
cot near her, and then \ery naturally goes to the 
mother’s dooi-, and asks for the child. He is not there. 
Supposed to bo upstairs in an elder sister's room, ap¬ 
plication is made there without success. The alarm is 
taken, and the house searched, with no results beyond 
those—the drawing-room door and one of the drawing¬ 
room uiiulows are fouml open. The father imme- 
di.ately sets out iti a vehicle for a police constihle, 
helioving the child to lia\e been .stolen, ami tlie search 
for the child is continued. •While the father is still away, 
the body of the child is found, thrust out of sight, not 
concealed, j u.st below the seat of the servant’s closet, 
and wia]iped in a blanket. 

“ These are the broad outlines of the case, and 
though wc already find two far from comprehended 
facts, we are not yet staggered. The.so facts are— 
First, that one of tlie drawing-room windows is open ; 
and second, that the concealment of the body betrays 
as much*Wt’(t/i'yicss as that of the ostrich, vvhieh liiiles 
its head in a bu.sh and thinks itself concealed from the 
hunter. The body vvns coiice.aled—if coiu'ealmeiit it can 
be called—exactly in tlie place and in a inaiiner where 
it must he iuunediately discovered, and is thrust into 
the. closet under circuntstancos which could net remain 
unseen. Indeed, this concealment is so weak that it 
suggi sts idiocy. 

Ihit when we come to investig.ite the many pecu¬ 
liar facts of this act, each erne of which takes it out of 
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the list of ordinary sentient murders, we must feel that 
to ai)])ly the ordinm-y rules of causes and eifects lo this 
affair, is taking exactly tliat road \%liieh must hiad to 
notliing Imt dis;i]ij)oiutmerit. 

“In the first place, it is extraordinary that any 
huuian heing could have enttred the room without 
waking some of the inmates. However, let this ]iass, 
.and come to the removal of the child, lie was re¬ 
moved with care, heiiig wrapj)ed in a blanket. 

Now' comes the fjucstion—Whence came the blanket ? 
The answer is —From between the sheet and counter- 
jiaue wliieli formed the upper clothing |of the bed. 
Well, wc can understand that, in stexJAinj a child, even 
a man might think of removing it in a blanket; but 
when it comes to a question of murder, this use of the 
blanket is inexidie.iblu. 

“ iJut tile following eccentricity of this oataslrophc 
i.s the mi 1 1 m.U'Vellous in the whole history. The 
counterjiane and the sheet mu.st have been very eon- 
sider-ably displaced by tho removal of the blanket from 
between them. And yet wo find them not only not 
disrupted, but smoothed, and arranged as though the 
bed had been made after the mnrdes- and before its 
diseoTory. Tot this is not .so, for tho impression of 
the chiid's body i.s lonud o;i tho bed, and beneath the 
smootlieil sheets. 

“ Now, whether tlie child were removed living or 
dead i'rom tiie l)od, the re-arrangeinent of the bed¬ 
clothing is inexplicable. Would a sentient mui'derer, 
or even a sentient child-thief, have remained to re- 
urrauge the sheet and counterpane? Again, if two 
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nccomplices -were not present, the one miirJerer would 
have laid to lay the child down while the sheet and 
coniitcrpane wore suioothed. Could the child, if 
alive wlan roiiioved from the room, have slept through 
all these extraordinary proceedings without waking? 

‘•Now comes the removal of the body from tho 
house. 'I'ho drawing-room window is found open, and 
this is the only exit from the house discovered un¬ 
fastened. It is a reinarkahle fact liiat this window is 
tho iuo.st distant moans of exit out of the house from 


the spot at ■which the body was found. 

“ To reach that closet, the person carrying the child 
had to pass round </ie fj-oui of Hie house, and between 
it ami the road, then to jtass tho yard-gates, behind 
wliicli was a watch-dog, and so reach tlio clo-et. The 
clo-ot reached, the child's body is sbisbed in tbo most 
liorriblc manner, tbo bead is nearly severed from ilio 
body, and a frigbtful slab is fouml through tlic body, 
and near the heart. 


'• Tho jioor child'.s body, v.rap))cd in tbo blanket, is 
Ihou thrust doun tho clo-i t fur but a few b et, when 
it rests on the splaoli-board, and is tlioro found, j-M.so 
is disxovcrvd a small piece of fanucl. 

“Thus things stand to tho impiest, at wiiich all tho 
facts aljovo narrated are stated, and also the following. 
The nurse sa\s of the arranged hod, ‘the bedclothes 
were placed neatly, a.s if 1 or liis mollicr hail done it.’ 
The dog i.s foi^d t.o bo quite in ordinary beallh on tlie 
morning after the ninrdcr. Ne.xt follows the evidence 
of tlic man who discovered the bod}’, and ho states that 
ho found about two tablespoonfuls of blood of a dark 



colour ou tlic ground of the closet. Outside the closet, 
a piece of bloody newspaper is found, and this is 
never identified as having formed part of anyjiaper in 
the house. The eviJouco of tlie sui'geon is e.’icocdiugly 
important as throwing light on many otherwise inex¬ 
plicable eircuinatances of the case. lie states that 
the mouth was discoloured, that the small quantity 
of blood on the floor of the closet does not represent 
anything like the entire mass of blood in the child’s 
veins, and that the absence of blood from the walls of 
the closet goes to prove that the wounds were inflicled 
after death, or just as death was being consummated, 
and the action of the heart iiad ceased." In fact, the 
evidence of the doctor goes to show that the child was 
smothered before the wounds across the throat and in 
the breast were made. The surgeon represented the 

* To tlie general reader, perliaj*s not fully acquainted with the 
huinau blottd circulation system, this sentence lequiros some ex¬ 
planation. The whole blood of tlie human bi>dy (nay, imkcfl, 
that of all living things in more or less time) jiasscs in about tin eo 
nunuteH throughout the body—leaving the heart by tuie senes t>f 
veins, those which boat, or pulsate, and returning by a sectmd 
series of veins, which do not pulsate. Now, the blood is fojced 
forwaid by jerks, those of Ibeljcait, and at each jerk the lie.iit- 
veins, or arteries, disteml a little. Let one of these artenes be 
cut while life is in the heart, am! the blood will sjnirt out exactly 
as water from a buist water-pipe, and fly all manner <»f w.'iys 
arouml--aml a/ the murderer, if niunlorer there lie; while if an 
artery be cut after death, or after the ces.«>ation of the heart'.s 
action, and while the body is yet warm, the still but partially 
congealed blood (Cor blood begins to congeal the moment it ceases 
to be i^ropclled by the heart’s motion) will gradnally ooze out in a 
dark-co]oure<l stream. ITeiico. in tfio case St this child, there 
being no marks on the wall or scat of the closet, and tliere being 
only a little dark l)loo<l on the fifior, the certain conclusion is that 
death had taken place before the w'oimdH were made, 



wounds as of the most savage nature—the throat being 
cut to the bone, and the chest wound evidencing great 
force. The doctor, viewing tlie body at nine 
pronounces death to liave takeu place rpiite five hours 
previously—this gives four o’clock as the latest time 
of the murder (it having then been light one hour, 
and, it may be 8npj)osed, plenty of summer labourers 
nbonl), while, as tliti family went to bed at about half¬ 
past eleven, midnight may be taken as the earliest hour 
at which the act could have been coimnitted. This 
narrows the time of the dee<l from midnight to four— 
or more likely, from midnight to two in the morning. 

“ 1)1 summing np, the coroner, apparently a not too 
able man, lays most stress upon tbe drawing-room 
window being found open about a foot. 

“Many events follow tbe coroner’s inquest. The 
mysteries rather than the jitrocitics of the case attract 
liublic notice, and at last ii splendid yet ordinary in¬ 
vestigation is made—it fails entirely and quite 
iiaturall)'. To hojie to discover extriioi’diuary answers 
to ordinary questions is to be too rational. 

“ A l!by of sixteen, an out-door servant of Mr. 
Cumberland’s, is tlie first to be suspected, for ho bad 
been discbai'ged the day before the murder; bat he 
is shown to have‘Blept at home on the night of the 
minder, and about two miles away from the scene of 
the catastrophe—and ho is freed from su.sjiicion. 

“ A divughtor of Mr. Cumberland is then tiiken into 
custody, bccau^ one .of her night dresses is missing, 
and this investigation fiiliug, the nurse herself is 
lltenilly put upon her triiil, iipfiarcntly 1 ocause she 



IiS-s said the boy was ‘killed for vengeance,’and be¬ 
cause a fi-aguicnt of flannel is found in tlie watei-- 
closet, and under tlie body of tlio child, and whieh 
might or might not have been there before tlie murder. 
This accusation fails as did the other, though it is 
conducted magnificently—ujion the basis that the 
murder is one of an ordinary character, committed 
v/ith ordinary motive and action, but about whicli 
many extraordinary ch'cumstanocs cling. The lawyer 
who conducts the case points out many valuable facts. 
He urges that, as there are no marks of external vio¬ 
lence about the house, did any one from without 
commit the crime he must< have had an accomjdicc 
within the house. Ho then points out that the window 
is found only a foot wide open—not wide enough for 
the passage of any one carrying a child—and as the 
window upon being raised higher makes a none, be 
suggests, not only tliat this proves it was raised by a 
member of the household, but that it was raised as a 
blind—he docs not, however, tell us of what character. 
He then argues from the state of the bed that two per¬ 
sons were engaged in tlie murder, not quesli'ming the 
eccentricity of this needless act, or doubting if tlie 
boy is alive when removed from tlic room. In fact, 
this gentleman’s argument is, the nmirder was com¬ 
mitted by an inmate of the house, and the nur.se is 
most likely to have committed it.' 

“ The case fails entirely—the girl is liberated, and 

« 

* The friend of the nurse, who slept with her, it is seen is not 
suspected. There are reasons for this. 



tlio mystery remains, and lias remained, as unacconut# 
aide as it was on the first morning after the murder.” 

» «• * 'A- » 

Here Hardal, who hy this time liad a wiki look 
in liis eyes, rested for a moment, and then ccpiitiimed ; 
“ Now, ivoddy, hear mi/ version of the businc.ss, and 
then helj> me to prove it if you like. There are 
throe questions to bo answered :— 

“ 1. Was the murder comuiittod b)' a non-occupant ? 

“2. Was the murder committed by an occujiaut ? 

“ 3. By whom, and wherefore, was the murder com¬ 
mitted ?’ 

• 

“ 1. Was the murder committed by a noii-occupant ? 

“ If so, be would act eitlier with the connivaucc of 
some one W'ithiii the house, or by himself. Now I 
think that tlie awful investigation to which the house- 
iiitld has been submitted, pretty clearly proves the 
absence of an acconqilici; in tlio sliapo of one of its 
members. Yet there are no signs of a burglarious entry 
into the house, and therefore if a stranger did enter it, 
the entry was made by extraordinary means. The 
only ]iroba))le one rvas by a fir.st or upper lloor window'. 
Now could this have been <]one ? There is no vino or 
other creeper abor.t the house by which a window could 
be readied, say by a revengeful gipsy whom Jlr, 
Cumberland may have threatened, while if a ladder 
were used it seems impossible to sujipose the dog, niueh 
less the whole household, could have slept through the 
noise of fixing it to a window'. Again, a gipsy, the 
most likely man to take such a kind of revenge as the 



abstraction or killing of a cliild, would have silenced 
llio dog—an art in whicli gipsies arc known to be ]>ro- 
fieionts. 

“ The health of the dog next morning, and his silence 
during the night, prove, first that he was not tampered 
with ; secondly, that he was disturbed by no stranger. 
Then did any one, not being an inmate of the house, 
and yet known to the dog, commit the crime? A 
means of entry to the house is totally abseut. Again, 
did any one conceal himself in the house? This sug¬ 
gestion is the only one holding good in favour of the 
theory that the murder was committed by a non¬ 
occupant. lint in tiic face tif this argument stands the 
peculiarity that in such a case tliere was evident mysti¬ 
fication of the household by leaving the premises, ixit 
by a door, but a window, and then partially closing 
that window. 

“2. Wa.s the murder committed b}- an occupant? 

“ if it has been shown that it is highly improbable 
that the crime was committed by a non-occupant, it 
results that the probability of its having boon com¬ 
mitted by an occupant is just in inverse proportion 
with that improlaibility. 

“ 3. By whom, and wherefore was the murder com¬ 
mitted 

Hero Hardal drew a long breath, di-ank off a largo 
glass of water, and wi])mg his hot forehead, lie con¬ 
tinued— “lam going to commit myself to an extra¬ 
ordinary series of—of statements, and if you are like 
the m.-ijority of fools about one, yon will pshaw me, 
ami prove by naught that there’s nothing in what 1 say. 



“ In the first place, let me back my statements wittf 
these extraorclinaiy lines taken from a Times leader on 
the whole of this case. 

“‘Asa j)aiufiil result, therefore, wo are left with 
the circle of suspicion as narrow as ever, and with the 
additional embarrassment ensuing on the successive 
feilures of justice ... It really seems almost a case 
for the art of clairvoyance, or the old machinery of 
the divining rod. Ordinary agencies are completely 
at fault.’ 

“ This is the Times ! You see a complete admission 
that the whole inquiry is a balk ; and yet a cling¬ 
ing to (lie belief that it is eunning and not ignorance 
which has foiled the inquirer, for the Times continues: 

‘ lint wo trust that in one respect the views of the 
magistrate will ho carried out. Thei'C should not be a 
remission, even for a single moment, of vigilance oi- 
obsiTvation.’ 

“Nor has there been—and nothing Inis been dis¬ 
covered. 

“Now in the first place,” continued llardal, “let 
us see wlm were .sleeping in the house on the night in 
question. 

“ The iumato.s on the night of the murder were 
thirteen in number, ten being adults, .and of these some 
six were able in a measure to exonerate each other. 
Three slept in one apartment, three in a second, and 
two in a third, and two more in a fourth; so that, 
apart fiom the iumiilos of the nursery itself, there were 
but two persona in the house who ci>uld not call a cer¬ 
tain kind of evith'ucc to their behaviour throughout 
i;; 



Ihe night. The cook and the honsemaid slept together, 
the two eldest sisters sh-pt together, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cumberland had .a young child .sli.eping iu their bed¬ 
room. Mr. William Cumberland and Miss Constance 
Curaberhwid had each a room a-pieco, whilst the two 
youngest children—the little boyw’ho was murdered 
and an infant of two years old, were iu the nursery 
■with the nurse, as was also a visitor of the nur.se, a 
kind of relation well k)iown iu the house and to the 
children, and who had frequently expressed extreme 
love for the little murdered child. 

“ Now,” continued Hardal, “ I venture to stat(' at 
once that there is no evidonce of ordinary murder in 
this case—that its whole facts exhihit an extraordi¬ 
nary amount of eccentricity ; and that the iiiur<ler wa.s 
eccentrically committed by an inmate' of the hotiso. 
And a.s most eccentricity i.s an ovidcnco of mcjital 
■weakness, 1 come to the conclusion that if the mur¬ 
derer (as I will call him oi- her) wc'ie aware of his 
crime, ho being eccentric, and thcreibre weak, would 
not he able to re.sist such an extreme inv(‘.stigation a.s 
that which has heeii made. Thus I deduce that the 
act was committed while the murderer ■was asleep, 
ami while under the influence of murderous mono¬ 
mania. 

“It now remains to be ascertained wdio was, by the 
facts of the case, the pe.rson mo.st likely to have been 
iindcr this influence. As to flie supjiosition that 
murder can be done in tlie sice]), and that a mania to 
de.stroy or act ahuormally, may toi^mcnt a humau being 
for years wUhoul a second soul knowing anything 



about tke matter, there arc too maiiy well uviJeuoe'l 
cases to permit much doubt ou these pniuls. 

“disregards somnambulism, wo lijid t'm cases rf 
acts in a somnambulistic state are not frequent; yet, 
at the same time, not so extremely rare as to be value¬ 
less in urging ny argument. Jn Kee.-.’ ‘ Cyclop',vdia’ 
wo lind Dr. 8tcwai't saying :—‘There arc Jiiany eases 
in which sleep .se(;m.s to be jiariial; that is, when tlio 
mind loses its inlbienee over soino jioxi 'ts and relaims 
it over othcr.s.’ Dr. Darwin eumsidors .somimmlailism 
not so much .slccji as a .state aj'pro.ximating to epile^ sy. 
Some eases of .sleep-walking, where a sm iei of acts 
have been carried out, ai'O ou rouoid. 'He j aV ("ji\a 
ii-il/i /he wal'iiiij ihoiKjhl--- in, >///e o.-o',-,. On.'c.tsc 

we have of a l.oy who, being very fon.l of grqie.s, 
starts oil' in thc-mid<lle of the niglit f v a vimwai-d, 
and gati.ers the fruit. Jn another ei j ', aboy ri-ing 
in ills .sleep in the dark, e.dls f.ir a light to Ilnd bis 
clotbos by, and this being brought, be il-e-.ses with 
ease, and a cuckoo-bell eloek .siiaking, lie s ,■ ■, ‘ 'fhere be 
cuekoo.s here.’ As a proof that the predominating 
idea submerges all others, this same boy would be sen¬ 
sible of pinches or slight blows, uidess ‘lie wa.s at tlio 
time strongly iinpros.sed witli some other thing.’ The 
watcher of this lad bid him ‘ write a theme.’ They 
,say, 'Wo saw him light a candle, take pen, ink, and 
pajicr from the dr.iwer of his table, and begin to write 
while one of those about liiin begun to dictate.’ Hero 
Ls a serie.s of events, and yet this c.ise thoroughly illus- 
tr.ites my argumout that t.ho acts arc imjicvfect, or 
lather exhibit imperfoction, for the inkstand, which 

1 o —?. 



had opened his eyes to find, being removed, ‘ his 
hand returned as usual to the place where he thought 
it was.’ It must be observed that the motion of his 
hand was rapid till it I’eached the height of the ink- 
stand, and then he moved it slowly till the pen 
gently touched the table as ho was seeking for the 
ink.’* 

“ Of homicidal monomania, T)r. Copeland Die. 
Medicine,’ vol. ii., article Insanity) says :—‘Murder, 
or attempts to murder, are made by insane persons, 

1. When impelled by an involuntary impulse, or in¬ 
stinctive de.sire, which they are unable to resist; 

2. When actuated by mo^ve.s on which they are 
cajiable of reasoning, and whilst conscious of the evil 
they have committed ; 3. When influenced by de¬ 
lusions, hallucinations, or false })erception.s ; 4. When 
excited by passion or opposition; 5. When they be¬ 
lieve they are opposing an enemy j and G. When the 
intelligence is so prostrate as to be incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing right from wrong, and when they act from 
imitation. The lirst of these cases is the most fre¬ 
quent, and to which I will draw attention, rersous 
will appear to enjoy reason ; they arc irresistibly im¬ 
pelled, with a full consciousness of their state, to 
commit the crime they most hate. The question is. 
Is there really a form of in.sanity in which a person 
may enjoy reason unimpaired and yet commit the 
greatest crimes? I say, yes. One person suddenly 
becomes red in the face, imagiue.s he-hears a voice ad- 

* For furlljcr info™i.ation see lIofTiiian’s “Dissertatio do 
SomiiainbuUsmo.” 



dressing him, and acts ac&ording to its injunction. 
Another, a husband, is persuaded liis wife is unfaithful 
to him, altliougli he has considered all the circum¬ 
stances, and finds them in lier favour—and an act of 
murder .s committed. A third, a mother of a family, 
believes herself in distress, and in a fit of despair she 
atlemj)t3 to kill then), when luaternal tenderness, 
sjieaking louder than despair, exclaims 1 ‘ Protect iny 
children from me.’ Another well-authenticated in¬ 
stance is that of a maid, who, on each occasion of her 
dressing the infant committed to hci’ care, was seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to kill it. All these in¬ 
stances may be referred t6 as DvnaeuUwy delusions or 
lialIucinatiou.s, under the influence of which crimes or 
insane actions may be committed, after which a lucid 
j)eriod occurs. 

“Now child-murder, as a rule, is always maniacal, 
for the simple rea.son that the child cannot e.xcile 
motive. Those cases of iufiuticide in which no in¬ 
sanity is jiresent, are those in which the motln'r kills 
from shame or want. Such a motive in this case Ls 
absentwhile the majority of child-imu'ders being 
committed by women, the inference perhaps stands, 
that in the absence of motive it is a female murderer 
who destroyed this child. 

“ The circumstantial evidence of the case goes to 
prove that the nurse or uurse’s visitor, (present on the 
night of tlio murder,) committed the act in a state of 
uuconsciousness (or sleej)), because there is no waking 
evidence of guilt, and in a state of monoinauia, 
because there is no evidence of motive. There 



is o)ie iiidirocfc evidence of ‘ uiicoiiscioiis Uioiiglit' 
about the murdered cbibl iii tlio following stiite- 
111 ent:— 

“‘It bus bei'u stilted by a young woman who lived 
as miivcmaid in the family about twelve months since, 
that on one occasion when there were only two members 
of the iamily at home, the little lioy who has been 
null dered w .1 i (bund in his eot with tlie hed-clotlies 
turned bae!. earefnlly, and sonic woollen and 

some lianiiels, in whieli lie «as jait to bed, lie being 
unwell i 11 the preeions night, were taken oil’. One of 
the seeks was found in tlio morning on the table 
ill the hediooiii, and the el'lier in the course of the 
folio vving day on hlrs. Cumberland's bod, but Mrs. 
Cunibcrlaiid was wholly unable to account for its ap¬ 
pearance in that ]ihue.’ ‘ Tliese sliitcments,’ says tiic 
ignorant uiitir fioiii wlioni wo (juotc tlie last sen¬ 
tences, ‘blue, however, ini immediate hearing njion 
this mysterious case.’ 

“ Tlie) !ia\ e iiiueli bearing, for they show in this liuiise 
somewhere an almoriiial niihcaltliy state in some one. 
They prove the work of one who can act in shit']); and 
supjiosing this por.soii to he cursed witli murderous 
monomania, and acceiiting the fact that a series of 
acts can he done in sleep, wo come to the conclusion 
that the incident of the .socks shadows out the jiossi- 
bility of the homso being tlie scene of a series of uncon¬ 
scious deed.s. 

“I i-ay,” continued lliirJal, “• tliat the iiieoni- 
prelieusibie acts of this murder jaove tliat they wore 
done in uncon.sciousni ss, in insmiity, and by a woman. 



“ In the first place, take the wrapping of the blanket 
about the child. Would a conscious, sane murderer 
do this ? Whereas, would it not be the daily habit of 
a nurse of little cliildrcn ? Again, the quilt and sheet 
are straightened; this is the work of a nurse. But 
they are straightened over an unmade bed, which sug¬ 
gests an imperfect consciousiie.ss of action. Now, it has 
been urged tliat thei-c must have been two persons 
eug,\ged in tliis murder, because of tlie.so straightened 
bed-olotlies ; for it is asked, had a single murderer only 
been present, when! was the child j>laced while this 
work wa.s done 1 This question does not seem to have 
suggested itself—why wgs this uncalled-for, needless, 
and irrational act ])erformed 1 

“ I believe that the child was dead before talcen 
from tlic bed—that bo was sulToCrtted with the pillow; 
and tlio wliolo of the doctors evidence goes to jirove 
that deatli took place hefi.)re the victim was carried to 
the closet. 

“ The next act was to remove the body from the 
house, and, as you know, it was carried past the boun¬ 
dary o£ the house at that point farthest of all parts of 
the house from the spot where it was found—I mean 
one of the drawing-room windows, which was dis¬ 
covered open a foot wide the next morning. It has 
been argued, tliat as the window could not be opened 
higher than afoot without making a noise, which would 
have idarnicd house and dog, and that as a foot was 
not width euouglx to allow of the passage of a human 
creature cany iug a child, tluit Ihcrcl'ore the opening of 
this window was a ‘blind.’ No such thing ; afoot 



ill width would be quilo enough for a young person 
to press through, wJiiic the dead child may Jiave been 
passed out first, iaid ujion the grass, and aftefwai’ds 
picked up. 

“ Now follows the mast irrational fact of the case : 
the bearer of the child, in preference to canying aw.ay 
the child, and flinging it in a pond, a well, or even 
hedge, as a sentient murderer would have done, jirefera 
to pass in front of the house, before the road, past 
the gates below which the dog frequently growls at 
]iassers-by, and so to the closet, which a conscious 
member of the household must know is provided with 
a splash-board, which will at^once arrest anything cast 
down the closet. 

“ The dog does not give tlie alarm, an evidence either 
that ho is awake, and, knowing the person, docs not 
bark, or that the jiei'son w'alks so lightly—as is the case 
with sleeji-walkcrs—that the animal is not awakened 
by the footstejis. 

“ There is only one discrepancy in this pait of the 
aflfair. It stands thus : if the murderer was a sleep¬ 
walker, and, being a servant of the house, therefore 
better acquainted with the kitchen (the nearest way 
across the yard, in which is the dog, to the servants’ 
closet, where the body is found) than the drawing¬ 
room, how is it she avoided the kitchen and the 
kitchen-yard ? I answer, that it is impossible to bound 
the limits eiilier of instinct, reason, or insanity in 
sleep-walking. These qualities cross and recross each 
other ill an unendiner tangle. 

o o 

“ T now ajiproncli a fact in the case which proves 



monomaniac tendency and nnconsciousness of act# 
The child is dead; and therefore if sentient motive 
only is j)resout, the work now alone to he performed is 
the disjtosal of the hoily. Yet instead of this, wo 
liiid the next act is the niutilaiioii of the hody in the 
most savage manner. The doctor tells \is that the 
liead was nearly severed from the body, and that great 
force must have been exerted to drive the weajion inscd 
into the breast. Now, where was tlie need to use the 
knife at alll The child was dead, or if not dead, to 
all appearanO(! so, and yet it was mutilatisl, and blood 
spilt. The body is then wrapt in the blanket, which 
is another evidence of ciire; and the whole just 
thrown below the scat of the closet, so that it is 
found the moment after the blood is seen on the floor. 

“ I'he window is then left open, and so found in the 
morning. 

“ Upon the discovery of the murder nobody in the 
house betrays the lca.st gxiilt, although all inferences 
but one point to the supposition that the murder has 
been committed in the liouse : that exception lying in 
the fact V^hat a i>iece of bloody pa))er is found near 
the closet upon which a bloody knife has been wiped, 
and which paper has not been torn apparently from 
any paper in the house. 

“The child’s life has been taken away; it .seems 
clear some one in the house has done it in tin; most 
slovenly manner, for the murder is found out in ten 
minutes after the dlarin is given, and yet all appear 
innocent—all give exactly the same talc of a peaceful 
night and no disturbance. There is no a])parcnt motive 



*^o kill the child, no evidence against anybody as the 
murderer, exccjit an absent nightgown and a wretched 
jiiece of flannel, and after masses of investigation the 
fact i-einains where it was. 

“Now see bow beautifully my theory of sleeping 
monomania fits the difficulties of the case. The girl 
has a ton{lency to kill the chihl, such a toiulciicy as 
many hiiiuau beings experience, but have suflieieut 
self-restraint to overcome. She is al.io a .sleep-walker. 
Tlio moiiom.miacal dcsiro jiresent in her sleep, she 
lisc.s, and then commcnce.s an oulanglomcut between 
her every-day and her inononniuiacal acts. First she 
sufToeates the child as a mtmoinaniac, then as a nurse 
she envelopes it in the blanket, and smooths the un¬ 
made bed. Tlien .she goes downstair.^, no one hearing 
her, for the simple rea.son that sleep-walkers move and 
act without noise. Her half-sense wuiru.s her of the 
dog and of the creaking window. She stops raising it 
with its first signal of creaking—it is a foot wide, and 
she can j)rc.s;j through the opening, dragging the dead 
child with her. Then, the half-mind bent on the dog, 
she forgets the roadway and the front of the house, 
and so reaches the closet, after cither being recognised 
by the dog if av/ake, or walking so lightly as not to 
awake him if asleep. 'J'heu the monomaniacal desire 
is alight ag.uii, and hidden in the closet, the knife, 
whence taken I cannot tell, is ii-sed. There is no tell- 
t.de blood on the girl’s linen, because, as the doctor 
informs us, the dead blood did not spuit, but merely 
flowed. Then that most wild cut at the breast i.s 



made, the uiigaping wound id ,to proving that the knife 
entered dead flesh; and then the body i.s cast into the 
closet, little attempt being made to conceal it. The 
knife i.s then wijied on the unknown j)aj)er and hidden, 
the reason of it not found being that, in all ju-oba- 
bilitv, it W1I.S not, in the true sense of the word, eou- 
?Ciil(‘d, but just throwii wJien; no ojio would think of 
inding it. 'J'lie girl then returns to tiic house, 
Ibigetting in her half-con.-eiou.sness that the window 
■•onnuiis oj)en. She aseeiid.s cpiite noi.sulc.s.dy to her 
room, goes to bed, sleejis, and awaking, knows nothing 
of her dream or i.cti—a frcijnent case with sleep- 
Wiilkei's. What is to wani<iicr of the trntii when the 
niiii'der is found out I No blood on btr linen, no. 
mai'ks of gravel on her feel—foi', as a sloep-\v.ill,er, 
she may have rubbed them on the door-imit—nothing 
to tell her she is guilty. In fact, she is iiiueeent, and 
so the mystery remains, and mu.st remain, while the 
belief exists that the murder of this boy was a sentient 
act. Sentient—had it motive f \Vas it latiunally 
done ? Ifknowingly by any person in the house, wliy 1 
If knowRigly by any person not of the luuisehold, 
why 1 1 urge, those who are aeoursed with monomania 

arc many, and that in this ca.se to monomania was 
suporadded somnamhulism. You say,” continued 
] lardal, “ you know the. father of the boy ; iiilrodueb 
me to biiii, and let mu try, for the sake of the many, 
to fix this aot ujiou the one.” 

“1 will,” said 1 to 1 lardal, as lie slopped suddenly ; 
“ let us at oiiee start for the north.” 



He took my hand, and that evening set out. 

Hear the result. .... 

[At this ]ioiut the MiS. breaks off! Should J obtain 
its sequel, I will, if I find it advisable to do so, 
publish the paper immediately. I never learnt my 
informant doctor’s address.] 



THE UNKNOWN WEAPON. 


I AM about to set out here one of the most remarkable 
cases which have come under my actual observation. 

I will give the particulars, as far as 1 can, in the 
form of a narrative. 

The scene of the affair laj^in a midland county, and 
on the outskirts of a very rustic and retired village, 
which has at no time come before the attention of the 
world. 

Here are the exact preliminary facts of the case. Of 
course T alter names, for as this case is now to become 
public, and as the inquiries which took place at the 
time not only ended in disappointment, but by some 
inexplicable means did not an'est the public curiosity, 
there cait be no -wisdom in covering the names and 
places with such a thin veil of fiction as will allow of 
the truth being seen below that literary gauze. Tho 
names and places here used arc wholly fictitious, and 
in no degree represent or shadow out the actual j)er- 
sonages or localities. 

The mansion at -si'hich the mystery which I am 
about to analyse took place was the manor-house, 
while its occupant, the'squire of the district, was also 
the lord of the manor. 1 will call him relleia:h. 



I may at once state here, though the fact did not 
coiiio to my knowledge till after the catastrojdic, that 
tho squire was a thoroughly mean man, with but one 
other passion than the love of money, and that was a 
greed for plate. 

Every man who has lived with hi.s eyes oi)eu has 
come acro.s.s human beings who concentrate within 
themselves the most wonderful contradictious. Here 
is a mail who lives so scampi.shly that it is a question 
if ever he earnt an honest shilling, ami j ot he would 
firmly hclieve his moral charaeter would ho lost did 
ho enter a theatre; there is an individual who never 
sent away a creditor or took more than a Just com¬ 
mercial discount, while any day iu the week ho may 
be arrested upon a charge which would make him a 
scandal to his familj’. 

Ko with Squire Eelleigh. That ho was extremelj 
avaricious tlicrc cun he no doubt, while liis di sin 
for the possession and disjday of plate was almost i 
mania. 

Ills silver was quite a tradition in the county. AI 
every meal—and 1 have heard tlie meals at I’otleigb 
cote were neither abundant nor succulent—emnigl 
jilate stood upon the table to pay for the feeding o 
the poor of tho whole county for a month. He wouh 
cat a mutton chop off silver. • 

JIi'. I’etleigh was in parliament, and iu the seasoi 
came up to town, where he had the smallest and mos 
misfrahlo house ever rented hj', a wealthy eouiit; 
member. 

Avaricious, and therefor# illiberal, retleigh wouh 



not keep up two establishments; and so, when lie 
came to town for the ijarliamcntary season, he brought' 
with him his country establishment, all the servants 
composing which were paid but third-class fares up to 
town. 

The domestics I am quite sure, from what I learnt, 
were far from satisfactory people; a condition of things 
which was quite natural, seeing that they were not 
treated well, and were taken on at the lowest po.ssible 
rate of wages. 

The only servitor who remained permanently on 
the establishment was the housekeeper at the manor- 
house, hlr.s. Qniuion. 

Tt was whispered in the neighbourhood that she 
had been the foster-sister (“and jierhaps more”) of the 
late Mrs. Petleigh ; and it was stated with .sufficient 
openness, and 1 am afraid also with some general 
amount of chuckling sati.sfaction, that the squire had 
been bitten with bis lady. 

'J'lic truth stood tliat I’etleigli had married the 
dauglitcr of a Liverj)ool merebaut in the groat hope 
of an ailianco with her fortune, wliicli at the date 
of fcor marriage jiromised to bo largo. Jlut cotton 
commerce, even twenty-five years ago, was a risky 
business, and to curtail berepai'ticulars wbieb are only 
remotely essential to the ab.solnto comprobensiou of 
this narrative, be never bad a penny with lier, and 
bis wife’s father, who had led a deploinbly irregular 
life, started for America and died there. 

Mrs. retleigli had ‘but one child, Graham r. 'l. lgh, 
and she died when he was about twelve year.s oi .igc. 



During Mrs. Petleigh’s tife, the housekeeper at Pet- 
leiglicote was the foster-sister to whom reference has 
been made. I myself believe that it would have been 
more truthful to call Mrs. Quinion the natural sister 
of the squire’s wife. 

Be that as it may, after the lady’s death Mrs. 
Quinion, in a half-conceded, and after an uncom¬ 
fortable fashion, became in a measure the actual mis¬ 
tress of Petleighcoto. 

Po.ssibly the squire was aw’are of a I'elationsliip to 
his wife at which I have hinted, and was therefore 
not unready in recognising that it was better she 
should be in the house thar^ any other woman. For, 
ajjart from his avariciousness and his mania for the 
disjilay of plate, I found beyond all dispute that ho 
W'as a man of very estimable judgment. 

Again, Mrs. Quinion fell in with his avariciout 
humour. She shaved down his household expenses, 
and was herself contented with a very moderate 
remuneration. 

Prom all I learnt, I came to the conclusion that 
Petleighcoto had long been the most uncor.'fortable 
house in the county, the display of plate only tencBng 
to intensifj' the general barrenness. 

Very few visitors came to the house, and hospitality 
W’as unknow'n ; yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
Pctleigh stood very well in the county, and indeed, on 
the occasion of one or two charitable collections, ho had 
appeared in print with sufficient success. 

Tho.so of my readers who live in the country will 
comi)rchend the style of the squire’s household when 



T say that he grndged permission to shoot rabbits on 
his ground. Whenever possible, all the year round, 
specimens of that rather tiring food were to be found 
in Squire Potleigh’.s larder. In fact, I learnt that a 
young curate who remained a short time at Tram (the 
village), in gentle satire of this cheap system of rations, 
called Petleighcote the “Warren.” 

The son, Or,ahaiu Petleigh, was bi'ought u^j in a 
deplorable style, the father being willing to persuade 
himself, perhaps, that as he had been disaj>iioiuted in 
his hopes of a fortune with the'mother, the son did 
not call for that consideration to which he would have 
been entitled had the niotjiev brought her husband 
increased riches. It is certain that the boy rouglied 
life. All tlio schooling he got was that which could 
he .afforded hy a foundation grammar school, which 
happened fortunately to exist at Tram. 

To this establishment he went sometimes, while at 
Olliers he was off with lads miserably below him in 
station, iqion some expedition which was not perhaps, 
as a rule, so respectable an employment as studying 
the huina*’ities. 

Evidently the boy wus shamefully ill-used; for he 
wa.s neglected. 

ily the time he wus nineteen or twenty (all these 
jiarticulars I leaiait readily after the catastrojihe, for 
the townsfolk were only’ too eager to talk of the unfor¬ 
tunate young man)—by the lime he was nineteen or 
twenty, a score of years of neglect boro their fruit. 
Ho was ready, beyond alny question, for any mad per¬ 
formance. Pouching especially was bis delight, per- 
14 



haps in a great measnrc hecanse he found it profitable; 
because, to state the truth, he was kejit totally without 
moiiej', and to this disadvantage he added a second, 
that of being unable to spread what money he did 
obtain over anj' exjianse of time. 

I have no doubt myself that, the dcjiredations on 
his father’s estate might have with j\istioo bct'ii put to 
his account, .'ind, from the inquiries I made, 1 am 
equally lia^o to believe- that when any small article of 
tlie mass of jdato about the premist s wots missing, that 
the son know a good deal more than w'as sati.sfiictory 
of the lost valuahlos. 

That Mrs. Quinion, the housekeeper, was extremely 
devoted to the young man is certain ; but the monc}' 
she received as wages, and whatever private or other 
mo.'ins she had, could not cover the demands made 
upon them hy young Graham retleigh, who certainly 
spent money, though where it came from was a matter 
of very great uncertainty. 

From the portr.iil I saw’ of him, h.e must have been 
of a daring, roving, jovial disposition—a youngster not 
inclined to let duty coinc between liim and, his incli¬ 
nations ; one, in short, w ho would get more out of the 
world thair he would give it. 

Tlie jtlate was carried up to town each year with the 
establishment, thol!oxe.s being under the special guar- 
diausbip of the hutler, who never let them out of lii.s 
sight between the country and town houses. The 
man, 1 have heard, looked forward to those journeys 
with absolute fear. 



Fnun what I learnt, I suppose the convoy of plate 
boxes numbered well on towards a score. 

Graham rotleigh sometimes accompanied his father 
to town, and at other times was sent to a relative in 
(/omwall. I believe it suited father and son better 
that the latter should be packed ofl' to Cornwall in the 
j)arliamentary season, for in town the lad necessarily 
became comparatively expensive—an objection in the 
eyes of the father, w'hile the son found himself in a 
world to which, thanks to tlie education he had re¬ 
ceived, he was totally unfitted. 

young Petleigli’s Jiassion wms horses, and there was 
not a farmer on the father’s estate, or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tram, who was not plagued for the loan of this 
or that horse—for the young niaji had none of his own. 

On my part, I believe if the youth had no self- 
respect, the want was in a great measure owing to the 
father having had not any for his sou. 

1 know I need sc.arcely add, that when a man is 
passionately fond of horses generally he bets on those 
quadrujicds. 

It jjid not call for jnany inquiries to ascertain that 
young Petleigh had “ put” a good deal of money upon 
horses, and that, as a rule, he had been lucky with 
them. 1’hc young m.an wanted some excitement, some 
occup.'ition, a)id he found it in betting. JIave I said 
that after the young heir was taken from the school he 
was a)hiw<'d to run loose? Tliis wa.s the case. I pio- 
sumo the father .could not bring his mind to incurring 
the expense of cntcjiiig his son at some profession, 
14—2 



Things then at Petlciglicoto were in this condition; 
the father nogleclful and avaricions ; the hoii careless, 
neglected, and dally .sli])])ing down the ladder of life ; 
and the housekeeper, Mrs. Quiuiou, saying nothing, 
doing nothing, but existing, and pcrhai)S showing that 
she was attached to her fostcr-sister’s .son. She was a 
woman of much sound and discriminating sense, and 
it is certain that she expressed herself to the effect that 
she foresaw the young man was being silently, stead¬ 
fastly, unceasingly ruined. 

A 11 these preliminaries comprehended, I may proceed 
to the action of this nari’ative. 

It was the lyih of May (the year is unimportant), 
and early in the morning wlien the discovery w'as 
made, by the gardener to Squire Petleigli—one Tom 
Brown. 

Outside the great hall-door, and huddled together 
in an extraordinary fashl(jn, the gardener, at hulf-iiasl 
five in the morning (a Tuesday), found lying a human 
form. And when he came to make an e.\aniination, 
ho discorei od that it was the dead body of the young 
squire. 

yeizing the handle of the great bell, he quickly 
sounded an alarm, and within a minute tlie house¬ 
keeper herself and the one .servant, who together niirn- 
hered the hou.sehold u hieh sh jit at Petleighcoto when 
the squire was in town, stood on the threshold of the 
o])en door. 

The honsekoeper was half-dres.scd, the .servant wench 
was huddled uj) in a petticoat and a blanket. 

The nows spread v(!ry rapidly, by inoams of the 



gardener’s boy, who, wondering where his master was 
stopping, came loafing about the house, quickly to 
lind the use of his legs. 

“ lie must have had a fit,” said the housekeeper; 
and it was a flying message to that effect carried by 
the boy into the village, which brought the village 
doctor to the spot in the quickest possible time. 

It was thou found that the catastrophe was due to 
no fit. 

A very slight exainin.aliou showed that the young 
squire had died from a stab caused by a rongh iron 
barb, the nietid sliaft of which was six inches long, 
and which still vcmainociiii the bod}’. 

At the inquest, the medical man deposed that very 
great force nnist h.avo hcen used in thrusting the barb 
into the body, for one of the ribs had been half severed by 
the act. The stab given, the barb had evidently been 
drawn back with fhe view of extracting it—a. purpose 
which had fiiiled, th<f flanges of the barb having fi.xed 
thcnnselves firmly in the cartilage and tissue about it. 
Jt was impossible tlio deceased could have turned the 
barb .against himself in the manner in which it had 
been used. 

Asked what this barb appeared like, the surgeon 
was unable to reply, lie had never seen such a 
weapon before, lie supposed it liad been fixed in a 
shaft of wood, from whicli it had been wrenched by 
the stn'ugth with which the barb, after the thrust, had 
been bold by the parts suvrouuding tlie wound. 

The barb was handed-round to the juiw, and evci'y 
man cordially agreed with his neighbour that he had 



n^ver seen anything of the kind before j it was equally 
strange to all of them. 

The squire, who took the catiistropho with great 
cooliie.s.s, gave evidence to the elTect that he had seen 
his son on the luoniing jirevious to the discovery of 
the iiuuder, and about noon—.seventeen and a half 
hours before tlie oa(astro 2 )Iio was diseovered. Ife did 
not know his sou u as about to leave town, where he 
liad been staying. He added that he had not missed 
the young man ; his sou was in the habit of being bis 
own master, and going where he liked. He could 
offer no exjihin.ation .as to why his son had returned to 
the country, or why the iintterials found uj)on him 
were there. He ootdd oifer no e.xjilaiiatiou in any way 
about anything couiiectod with the matter. 

It was .'aid, as a scandal in Tram, that the sqidrc 
exhibited no emotion upon giving bis evidenee, and 
that when he sat down after his examination he aji- 
l)eared relieved. 

Furthermore, it was intimated that iqKm being 
called upon to .submit to a kind of cru.«-exaiuination, 
ho aiqjeared (o be ainxious, and ausweied tlio few ques¬ 
tions guardedly. 

These ques(ion.s were jmt by one of llic juiymcn— 
a solicitor’s clerk (of some acuteness it wa.s evident), 
who was the Tram oracle. 

It is perhaps necessary fi>r the I'ight understanding 
of this case, that tliese questions should be here' rc- 
jioHed, and tlieir answers also. 

Tliey ran as follows :— 

“ Do you think your son died where he was foimd 



“ I have formed no opinion.” 

“ Do you think he had been in your liotise i” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Wliy are you so certain T 

" Decauso had he entered the liousCj my housekeeper 
would liavo known of his coming.” 

“ Is j'oiir housekeeper lierc ?” 

ye,s.” 

“Has it been intended that slic .should be called as 
a witne.sR Y’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you think your son attempted t> break into 
your house ?” 

[The reason for this qxicstiou 1 will m.iLc apparent 
shortly. By the w.aj, J should, perhaps, here at ouco 
explain that I obtained all those particuLirs of the 
evidence from the county paper.] 

“ Do )mu think your son attempted to liroak into 
your house 1” 

“ Vv'liy should ho r 

“That is not my quo.stion. Do you think ho at¬ 
tempt'd to break into your house V’ 

“ Ho, I do not.” 

“ You swear that, Mr. Petleigh 1” 

[By the way, there was no love lost between the 
•stpiire and the Tram oracle, for the .simple rcasiUi that 
not any existeil that could be spilt.] 

“1 do .‘.wear it.” 

“Do yon think there was anybody in the bouse he 
wished to visit elan'destiiiely 



“Who were in the house ?” 

*■ “Mrs. Qiiiuion, my housekeeiier, and one servant 
woman.” 

“ Is tlie .servant here 

“ Yes.” 

“ What kind of a -n’ornau i.s she V 

“Eeally Mr. Morfcoiiii you can see her and judge 
for yoiinself.” 

“ So we can. I am only going to ask one question 
more.” 

“ I reserve to myself the decision whether I shall 
or shall not answer it.” 

“ I think you will answer j,t, lilr. Petleigh.” 

“ It remains, sir, to be seen. Put your question.” 

“ It is very simple—do you intend to offer a reward 
for the discovery of the murdei-er of your son 1” 

The squire made no reply. 

“ You have heard my question, Mr. Petleigh.” 

“ I have.” 

“And what is your answer?” 

The squire paused for some moments. 1 should state 
that I am adding the particulars of the iuqv.est I 
picked \ip, or detected if you like hotter, to the in¬ 
formation aflToi’ded by tlie county jiaper to which I 
have already referred. 

“ 1 refuse to laqily,” s.aid the squire. 

]\Iortoun tliorcuqion apjdiod to the coroner for his 
ruling. 

Now it appears evident to me that this juryman had 
some hidden motive in thus quesiioning the sqiiiio. 
If this were so, I am free to confo.ss I never discovered 



it beyoud any question of doubt. 1 may or I may 
not iiave liit on his motive. I believe I did. 

It is clear tlmt the question Mr. Mortouu urged was 
badly put, for how could the father decide whether he 
would oiler a reward for tlio discovery of a murderer 
who did not legally exist till after the finding of the 
jury ? And indeed it may furthermore be .added that 
this question had no hearing upon the elucidation 
of the mystery, or at all events it had no apparent 
healing upon the facts of the catastrojihe. 

It is evident that Mr. -Morloun was actuated in all 
probability by one of two motives, both of which 
were ohsenro. One migh^ have been an attempt really 
to obtain a clue to tlie nmrdcr, the other might have 
been the endeavour to bring the squire, with whom it 
ha.s been said ho lived bad friends, into disrespect with 
tlie county. 

The oracle-jurj'iuan immediately applied to the 
coroner, who at once admitted that the question was 
not pertinent, hut nevertheless urged the squire as 
the question had been put to answer it. 

It is evident that the coroner saw the awkward 
position in which the squire was placed, and spoke as 
he did in order to enable the squii'e to come out of the 
dithculty in tlic least objoctiouahle manner. 

lint as 1 have said, Mr. retloigli, all his incoii- 
gniitie.s and faults apart, was a clear-seeing man 
of a good and elpar mind. As 1 saw the want of 
cousistene.y in the question, as 1 roail it, so he must 
h.ive I’cmaiked tlie same failure wlieii it was addressed 
to liiiu. 



For after paliontlj hearing the coroner to the end 
of his remarks, J’etleigh said, quietly,— 

‘‘ IJovr can I say T will offer a reward for the dis¬ 
covery of certain murderers when the jury have not 
yet returned a verdict of murder’ 

“ But supposing the jury do return such a verdict V 
asked Slorloun. 

“ Why then it will bo time for you to ask your 
question.” 

I learnt that the juryman smiled as he bowed and 
said he was salislied. 

It iqijiears to mo that at that point Mr. Mortouu 
must have either g.iinod that iuforiuatiou which fitted 
in with his theory, or, accepting the lower motive lor liis 
que.stiou, that ho felt he had Jiow .suflicienlly damaged 
the squire in the ojiiuion of the county. For the re¬ 
porters well! at woi'k, and every soul present knew 
that not n .vord .■;aid would escaj)e publication in the 
county paper. 

hlr. Mortouu however was to ho worsted within the 
space of a minute. 

“Have yon ceased questioning me, gentleJ.ieu ?” 
asked the .squire 

The coroner bowed, it aiipearod. 

“ Then,” continued the .squire, “befoi-o T sit down— 
aud you will allow me to remaiu in the room until the 
inquiry is terininated—T will state tliat of my own 
free v. ill which I would not submit to make public 
upon an illegal aud a totally uncallcd-ror attempt at 
cfomp\dbiou. Should the jury bring in a verdict of 
muivicr agiinat unknown persons, 1 .shall -ml offer a 



reward for tho discovery of those alleged mur- 
erers.” 

‘‘ Wl)y not V' asked the coroner, wlio I learnt after¬ 
wards admitted that the (juestieii was utterly unpar¬ 
donable. 

‘‘ llecause,” .said Scpiire Petleigli, it is quite my 
opinion tliat no nmrdcr has been committed.” 

According to the iiewspa 2 )cr report these W’ords 
were followed by “ sensation.” 

“No nnirder J” said the coroner. 

“ No ; the death of the deceased was, 1 am sure, an 
accid(!iit.” 

“ What makes you think that, Mr. Petlcigh ?” 

“ The nature of the death, hlurdei’s are not com¬ 
mitted, 1 should think, in any such e-xtraordinary 
manner as that by which my son came to his end. I 
have no more to say.” 

“ Here,” says the re[)ort, “ the squii-e took his 
seat.” 

Tho jiext witness called—the gardener who had 
discovered the lajdy had already been heard, and 
sinii)ly^estitlod to the liuding of the body—was ilar- 
garet Quinion, the housekeeper. 

Jler depositions wore totally valuelcaS from my point 
of view, that of the death of tho young squirti. Blie 
stated siuq)ly that she had gone to bed at the nsnal 
time (about ten) on tbe ju'uvious iiiglit, and th.it Dinah 
Yarton retired just previously, and to tho same 
room. She heard'no noiso during tho night, was dis¬ 
turbed in no way whatever until the alarm wa.s given 
by the gardener, 



In her turn Mra. Quinion was now questioned by 
•the solicitor’s clerk, Mr. Mortoun. 

“ Do yon and this—what is her name 1 —Dinah 
Yartou ; do you and she sleep alone at Petleighcote ?” 

“ Yes—when the family is away.” 

“ A re you not afraid to do so 1” 

“ No.” 

« Whyf 

‘■'Why should 1 bol” 

“ W ell—most women arc afraid to sleep in largo 
lonely houses by themselves. Are you not afr.aid 
of burglars T’ 

“ No.” 

“ Why not i" 

“Simply because burglars would find so little at 
Petleighcote to steal that they would be very foolish 
to break into tho house.” 

“ Dut there is a good deal of plate in the hou.se— 
isn't there ? ’ 

“ It all goes up to town with Mr. Petlcigh.” 

“All, ma’am?” 

“ Every ounce—as a rule.” 

“ You say the girl sleeps in your room ?” 

“ In my room.” 

“Is she an attractive girl ?” 

‘•No.” 

‘‘ Is she unattractive ?” 

“You will have an ojiporlunity of judging, for she 
will be called as a witness, sir.” 

“Oh ; you don’t think, do you, that there was any- 



thing between this young person and your young 
master 2” 

“ Between Dinah and young Mr. Potleigh 2” 

“ Yes.” 

“ i think there could hardly be any aflair between 
them, for [here she smiled] they have never seen each 
other—tlie girl having come to Petleighcote fi'om the 
iicxt county only three weeks since, and three mouths 
after the family had gone to town.” 

“ Oh ; pray have you not expected your master’.s 
sun home recently f 

'• 1 have not <‘xpeeted young Mr. Petleigh home 
recently—he never comes home when the family is 
array.” 

“ Was he not in the habit of eoming to Pctleiglieote 
uuexj)cctedly 2” 

“No.” 

“ You know that for a f.n t!” 

“ 1 know that for a fact.” 

“ Was the deceased kept without money 2’ 

“ I know iiothing of the iiioncy arrangements be¬ 
tween yic father and son.” 

“ Well—do you know that often he wanted money 2” 

“ Pieally—1 decline to amswer that que.stion.” 

“ Well—did he borrow money habitually from you 2” 

“I decliue also to answer that <|uo,stioa.” 

“ You sar' you heard nothing in the night 2” 

“Not anything.” 

“What did you.do when you were alaianed hy tlie 
gardener in the morning 2” 



“ 1 am at a loss to understand your question.” 

“ It is very plain, nevertlieless. Wliat was your 
first act after heaving the catastrophe V’ 

[After .some consideration.] “It is really almost 
iinpo.'-.sihle, I should say, upon .such tcrrihlc occasions 
as was that, to be able distinctly to say what is one’s 
first act or words, but I believe the first thing 1 did, 
or the first 1 remember, was to look afti'r Dinah.” 

“And why could she not look after herself 1” 

“ Simply because she liad f.illen into a sort of 
epileptic fit—to which she is subject—uimn. seeing the 
body.” 

“ U'lieii you can throw no light upon this mysterious 
affair?” 

“ No light: .all 1 know of it was the recognition of 
the body of Mr. I’etleigh, junior, in the morning.” 

The girl Dinah Yarton was now called, but no 
sooner did the unfortunate young woman, waiting in 
the hall of the publichouse at which the inquest was 
held, hear her n"Kmc, than she swooped into a fit 
which totally jmecludcd her from giving an)'^ evidence 
“ except,” as the county paper facetiou.sly remarked, 
“ the proof by her screams that her lungs were in a 
very enviable condition.” 

“ She will soon recover,” said Mrs. Qninion, “and 
will bo able to give what evidence she can.” 

“ And wli.at will that be, Mrs. Quinion ?” asked the 
solicitor’.s clerk. 

“ I .am not able to say, Mr. Mortqun,” she replied. 

The next witness called (and here as an old policc- 
oonstablo I may remark upon tin; nnbusino.ss-like way 



in wliich tlio •witnesses ■were arronged)—the next 
witness called was the doctor. 

Ills evidence was as fallows, omitting the purely 
jmofessioiial jioiuls. “I was called to the deceased on 
Tuesday morning, at near njiou six in the morning. 
I roeoguizod the hody as that of Mr. I’etlcigh junior. 
Life was quite extinct. Ho had been dead about 
seven or eight hours, as well as I could judgm tl'hat 
would biing his dcatli .about ton or eleven on tlic 
picvious night. Dn.ith had been caused by a stab, 
which had ])enetrated tlu; left lung. The deceased 
had hied inwardly. 'J’he instnimeut which had caused 
death had remained in the w'ound, and stop])cd what 
little effusion of blood there would otherwise have heeu. 
])ecea.sed literally died from suflbeation, the blood 
leaking into the Infign ,and filling them. All the 
other organs of the body were in a healthy condition. 
The instrument by which death was produced is one 
with which I have no acquaintance. It is a kind 
of iron arrow, very roughly made,'and with a shaft. 
It must have been fixed in some kind of handle when 
it was used, and wliicb must have yielded and loosed 
the bail) wlieii an attempt was made to ■withdraw it— 
an attempt which had been made, because I found 
that one of the ilungos of the arrow liad caught behind 
n rib. I repeal that I am totally iinacqu.aiiitcd with 
the instrument with which death was etfectod. It is 
remarkably eoav.se and rough. The deceased might have 
lived a quarter of a minute after the wound had been 
inflicted. lie would not in iill jn-obability have called 
out. There is no evidence of the least stnigglc having 



taken place—not a particle of evidence can I find to 
how that the deceased had exhibited even any know¬ 
ledge of danger. And yet, nevertheless, sn 2 >p(>sing 
the deceased not to have been asleep at the time of 
the murder, for murder it undoubtedly was, or man¬ 
slaughter, ho must have seen his assailant, who, from the 
position of the weapon, must have been more before than 
behind him. Assuredly the death was the result of either 
murder or accident, and not the result of suicide, 
bocau.so I will stake my ])rofessional roinitation that 
it would be quite imi)ossibIe for any man to thrust 
such an instrument into his body with such a force as 
in this ca.se has been used, as is jirovod by the cutting 
of a true bone-formed rib. Nor could a suicide, under 
such circumstances as those of the ju'esent catasti-oj)he, 
have thrust the dart in the direction which this took. To 
sum ui», it is my oj)iuion that the deceased was mur¬ 
dered without, oil his lurt, any knowledge of the 
murderer.” 

Sir. Sloi'touu cro.ss-exainined the doctor : 

To this gentleman’s inquiries he answeied willingly. 

*• Do you think, Dr. I’itcherley, that no blood 
flowed externally ?” 

“ Of that I am quite sure.” 

“ How 

“ There were no marks of blood on the clothes.” 

“ Then the inference stands that no blood stained 
the jdace of the murder 1” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then the body may have been brought an iin- 



mense waj, and no spots of blood would form a clue 
to the I’oad 1" 

“Not one."' 

‘'Is it your impression that the murder was com¬ 
mitted far away from the spot, or near the place where 
the body was found 1” 

“ This question is one wliieh it is quite out of my 
power to answer, Mr. Mortoun, my duty lierc being to 
give evidence as to my being called to the deceased, 
and as to the catise of dcatln But J nbed not tell you 
that 1 have formed my own theory of the catastrophe, 
and if the jury desire to have it, I am ready to oft'er 
it for their consideration.'' 

Here there was a consultation, from which it resulted 
that the jury expre.ssed themselves very desirous of 
obtaining the doctor’s im 2 )ressiou. 

[1 have no doubt the following words led the jury 
to their deci.si<n].] 

'The medical gentleman said :— 

“It is my inqu'LSsioii that this death resulted out of 
a j)oachiug—f will not say all'ray—but accident. It 
is thoiyughly well-known in these districts, and at such 
a juncture as the jiresent 1 need feel no false delicacy, 
Mr. I’etleigh, in making this statement, that young 
I'etleigh was much given to i) 0 .aehing. I believe that 
he and his eomjtauioua were out ijoaching—I myself 
on two separate occasions, being called out to night- 
cascs, saw the young gentleman under veiy susiiicious 
circumstauce.s—and that one of the jiarty wa.s armed 
M ith the weapon which caused the death, and which 
15 



may have been carried at the end of such a heavy 
j^tick as is frequently used for flinging at rabbits. T 
suppose that by some frightful accident—wo all know 
liow dreadful are the surgical accidents which fre¬ 
quently arise when weapons arc in use—the young 
luaii was wounded inoilally, and so died, after the 
frightened conijianion had hurriedly atlcinptcd to with¬ 
draw the arrow, onlj' to leave the barb sticking in the 
body and hooked behind a rib, while the force used 
in the resistance of the bone caused the weapon lo 
part company from the haft. The eli.scovery of the 
body outside the father's hou.se can then readily be 
accounted for. His companions knowing who he was, 
and dreading their ideutilication with an act which 
could but re.sult in their own condemnation of character, 
carried the body to the threshold of his father’s house, 
and there left it. This,” the doctor conclud'd, “ap¬ 
pears to me the most rational mode I can find of ac¬ 
counting for the circum.slanccs of this remarkable and 
deplorable case. I ajmlogizc to Jlr. I’etleigh fur the 
slur to which I may have committed myself in referring 
to the character of that geutleman’.s son, the Ucceased, 
but my excuse must rest in this fact, that wlicrc a 
crime or catastrophe is so ob.scure that the criminal, 
or guilty person, may he in one of many directions, it 
is hut just to narrow the circle of iiiquiiy as much as 
jjossible, in order to avoid the resting of suspicion upon 
the greater number of individuals. If, however, any 
one can suggest a more lucid explanation of the catas¬ 
trophe than mine, I shall indeed be glad lo admit 
I was wrong.” 



[Tliere can bo little question, I repeat, that Dr. 
Pitclierley’s analysis fitted in very satisfactorily ais^ 
plausibly with tho facts of tho case.] 

Mr, hfortoun asked Dr. ritcherloy no more ques¬ 
tions. 

The next witur-.s.s called wirs tho police-coii-.t.iLlo of 
Tram, a stupid, hojielcss dolt, as 1 found to my cost, 
who was good at aiu.slic ])!il)!ie-liouso row, but who 
ns a detective was not worth rny dog Dart. 

It .ipjioarcd that he gave his flat evidence with a 
.stuj)idity which called even for the rebuke of the 
coroner. 

All he could say was, tlr*t ho was called, and that he 
went, and that ho .saw whoso body it “ he’d.” That 
was niT’ he could say. 

Mr. Mortoun took him in baud, but even he X'ould 
do nothing with tho ni.in. 

“Had many ])erson3 been on flic spot where the 
body Nva.s found before ho arrived ! ’ 

“ Moa.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ \\'t'oy, ’c.xs Tooni Broown, the gard’ncr, eoonicd 
t’him at wunoet, and ’cos Toom Broown coonied t’liiiu 
fur.st, ’ca.s he's cot w'ur furst cooined too.” 

Thi.s wa.s so, as I found \vl]ou 1 went diiwii to Tram. 
Tho gardener, Brown, lianir-.-lrieken, alter calling to, 
and ohtaining the attention of the Lons, keeia r, had 
ruslicd oir to tlic village for that ncidh's.s liolp which 
all pauie-strieken peojilo will seek, c.nd the constalile’s 
cottage happening to "he tho first dwelling he reached 
the constable obtained the first alarm. Now, liad tho 



case been conducted properly, the constable being the 
l£ist man to get tlic alarm, would have obtained such 
evidence as would at once have put the detectives on 
the right scent. 

The first two qnestion.s j)ut by the lawyerlike jury¬ 
man showed that he saw how im])ortant the evidence 
might have been which this witness, Joseph Higgins 
by name, should have given had he but known his busi- 
noas. 

The first question was— 

“ It had rained, hadn’t it, on the Monday night?” 

[That previous to the eatastroi'he.] 

“ Ye-es t'had rained,” lljggins replied. 

Then followed this important question : 

“ You were on the sjiot one of the very first. Did 
you notice if there were any footsteps about 1” 

It appears to mo very clear that hir. Mortouu was 
here following uj) the theory of the eatastrophe olfered 
by the doctor. It would be clear that if several iioaching 
companions had carried the young squire, after death, 
to the hall-door, that, as rain hud fallen during the 
night, there would inevitably bo many boot-nvirks on 
the soft ground. 

This question put, the witness asked, “ Wh-a-ut 1” 

The question was repe.ated. 

“ Noa,” ho replied ; “ ah didn’t see iioa foot 
ma-arks.” 

“ Did yon look for any ?” 

“ Noa; ah didn’t look for any.” ■ 

“ Then you don’t know your business,” said Mr. 
Morloun. 



And tlio juryman was right j for I may tell the 
reader that boot-marks have sent more men to tl)|j 
gallows, as parts of circumstantial evidence, than any 
other ]u'oof whatever j indeed, the evidence of the 
boot-mark is terrible. A aiail fallen out, or two or 
three put very close together, a broken nail, or all the 
nails perfect, have, times out of number, identified the 
boot of the suspected man with the boot-mark near 
the murdered, and has been the first link of the chain 
of evidence which has dragged a murderer to the gal¬ 
lows, or a minor felon to the hulks. 

Indeed, if I were advising evildoers on the best 
means of avoiding detection, I would say by all means 
take a second pair of boots in your pocket, and when 
you near the scene of your work change those you 
have 0)1 for tliose you have in your pocket, and do 
your wickedness in these latter; flee from the scene 
in these latter, and when you have “ made” some dis¬ 
tance, why return to your other boots, and carefully 
hide the tell-tale pair. Then the boots you w'oar will 
rather bo a proof of your innocence than iiresumable 
cvideiigjo of your guilt. 

Nor let any one be shocked at tliis nublie advice to 
rascals; for I flatter myself 1 have a counter-mode of 
foiling such a felonious arrangement as this one of two 
pairs of boots. And as 1 lia\c disseminated tlic mode 
amongst the police, any attempt to put the suggestions 
1 have offered ai'tually into action, would be attended 
with greater ch.-inces of detection than would be in¬ 
curred by running the ordinary risk. 

To i-oturn to the subject in baud. 



T]ie constable of Tram, the only liuniau being in 
^Jie tov. ii, Moi'tonu apart, jjcrliajw, wlio should have 
Ici^own, in the oi’din.ary course of hi.s duty, the value 
of cwry footujurk near the dead body, had totally 
neglected a precaution whicli, had ho ob.sorvcd it, must 
have led to a discovery (and an immediate one), which 
ill consequence of his dullness was never publicly 
made. 

Nothing could bo more certain than this, that what 
i.s called foot-mark evidence was totally wanting. 

The constable t,iking no observations, not tlio cutest 
detective in existeiiee eoidd Iiavc obtained any evi¬ 
dence of this character, ibr^t-lio news of the catastnqilie 
spreading, as new.s only spreads in village.s, the nasties 
tranqiod up in scores, and so obliterated wliat foot¬ 
marks miglit iiavo existed. 

To be brief, j\Ji'. do.sh. f I Iggin.s could give no evi¬ 
dence worth hearing. 

T^nd now the only dejio.sitions which remained to 
be given were those of Dinah Yarlon. 

She eanio into eourt “much reduced,’’said the jiapor 
from which I gain tlic.se jmitieuhir.s, “from tliqeffects 
of the .succos.siou of fils which she had fallen into and 
struggled out of. ’ 

filie was .so stuidd that every question had to bn 
rt'jieated in lialf-a-iloi'.eii sliajios before she could olfer 
a single reply. It look four inquii'ies to get at her 
name, tlneo to know where she lived, live to know 
what .she was; while tiio coroner and llie jury, after 
a score of quei tions, gave over trying to ascertain 
whether slie knew tlie iiaiure of an oath. However, 



as she slated that she was quite sure she would go to 
a '■ l)ad place" if she did uot B])eak the truth, she w^- 
declared to be a perfectly competent witness, and I 
Lave no doubt she was badgered accordingly. 

And as Mr. Mortoun got more particulars out of 
her than all the rest of the questioners put together, 
]>(;rhiips it will not be amiss, as upon her evidence 
turned the whole of iny actions so far as I was con¬ 
cerned, to give that gentleman’s questions and her 
answers in full, precisely as they were quoted in the 
greedy county 2 'apcr, wliich doubtlc.ss looked upon the 
whole ease as a imblishing godsend, the i)roj)rietors 
heartily wishing that the inquest might be adjourned 
a score of times for further evidence. 

“Well now, Dinah," said hlr. Slortoun, “ what 
time did you go to bed on Monday 

[Tlic answers were goner.ally got after much ham¬ 
mering in on the i>art of the iuquirist. I will simply 
return them at once as ultimately given.] 

“ Ten.” 

“ Did you go to sleep V’ 

“ Noa—Ise diduut goa to sleep.” 

“ Why not f ’ 

“ Oaizc Iso couldn’t.” 

“ But why f 
“ Ise wur thiukiu’.’’ 

“ What of?" 

“ Arl menuer o’ thing’.” 

“ Tell us ono of them ?” 

[No answer—except sym2)tom3 of another lit.] 

Tut—tut! Well, did you go to sle qi at last ?” 



«Isc did.” 


^ “Well, when did yon wake?” 

'"Isc woke when missus ca’d I.” 

“ What time ?” 

“ Doaiit know clock.” 

“W.as it daylight?” 

“ E-ea, it wnr day.” 

“ Did you wake during the night ?” 

“ E-es, wuucet.” 

“ How did that happen ?” 

“ Doant kuaw.” 

“ Did you hear anything?” 

“ Noa.” 

“Did you think you heard anything?” 

“ E-cs.” 

“What?” 

“ Whoy, it movin’.” 

“What was moving ?” 

“ Whoy, the box,” 

“ Box—tut, tut,” said tho lawyer, “ answer mo 
[)roperly.” 

Now here he raised his voice, and I have no, doubt 
Dinah had to thaidc the jurymaufor thcrotnniof hertits. 
“ Do you hear?—answer me properly.” 

“ E-e,s.” 

“ When you woke up did you hear any noi,se ?” 

“ Noa.” 

“ But you thought you heard a noise ?” 

“ E-cs, in tho-” 

“ Tut, tut. Never mind the box—where was it ?” 

“ Ter box ? in t’ hall!” 



“No—no, the noise.” 

“In t’ hall, zur !” 

“ Wliiit—the noise was ?” 

“ Noa, zur, tor liox.” 

“ There, iny good girl,” says the Tram oracle, 
“ never mind the box, I want you to think of this— 
did you hear any noise outside the home ?” 

“ Noa.” 

“ But you said you heard a noise ?” 

“No, zur, I didunt.” 

“ Well, but you said you thought you lieard a 
noise ?” 

“ E-C.S.” 

“ Well—where ? ’ 

“In ter box ” 

Here, said the county paper, the lawyei', striking 
his hand on the table before him, continued— 

“ Hpcak of the box once more, my girl, and to 
prison you go." 

“ Priziin !” says the lucklo.ss uitne.ss. 

“ Yes, jail and bread and water !” 

Aiul thereupon the unhappy witness withotit any 
furthijr remarks jilungcd into a lit, and had to be car¬ 
ried out, battling with that strength which convul¬ 
sions appear to bring with them, and in tlie arms of 
tlnee men, who had quite their work to do to keep 
her moderately quiet. 

“ 1 don’t think, gentlemen,” said the coroner, “ that 
this witne.ss is material. In the llrst jilace, it seems 
doubtful to mo wljether- she is capable of giving 
evijicnee; and, in the second, I believe .she has little 



evidence to give—so little that I doubt the policy of 
^djouniiiig tlic inquest till her recovery. It appears 
t^‘ me that it would be cruelty to force this poor 
young woman again into the position sho has just 
endured, uu!es.s you are satisfied that she is a mate¬ 
rial witiiess. I tliink she has said enough to show 
that she is not. It ap[)ears certain, from her own 
statement, that she retired to re,st with Mi’s. Quinion, 
and knows nothing more of what occurred till the 
hou.sekt'cpcr awoke her in the morning, after she her¬ 
self had received the alarm. 1 suggest, therefore, tliat 
what evidence sho could give i.s included in that 
already before the jury, [lud given by the hou.se- 
kcej)cr.” 

The jury coincided iu the remarks made by the 
coroner, Mr. Moiiouu, however, adding that he was 
at a loss to couiprchend the girl’s freciueut reference 
to the box. I’eihaps Mr.s. Quinion could help to elu¬ 
cidate the mystery. 

The housekeeper immediately rose. 

“ Mrs. Quinion,” said Mi-. Mortoun, “ can you give 
any cxplaiiatiou as to what the young person jiicant 
by referring to a box 

“ No.” 

“ There are of course hoxc.s at rctloighcote 1” 

“ Beyond all question.” 

“ Any box iu particular ? ’ 

“ No box iu particular.” 

“ No box which is s])oken of as the box i” 

Not any.” 



“ The girl said it was in the hall. Is there a box 
in the halll” 

“ Yes, several.” 

*• 'Wiiat are they V’ 

“ There is a clog and hoot box, .a box on the table 
in wliich letters for the post are placed wlien the 
family is at home, and from which they arc removed 
every day at four ; and also a box fixed to the wall, 
the use of which 1 have never been able to discover, 
and of the removal of which 1 ha\c several times 
.sjiokeu to Mr. Petleigli.” 

'• llow large is it V’ 

“About a foot-aiid-.i-Iialf stiuare aud three feet 
deep.” 

“ Locked V' 

“ No, the flap is always open.” 

“ Has the young woman ever betrayed any fear of 
thi.s box ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ You have no idea to what box in the hall she 
referred in her evidence ?” 

“ Not the least idea.” 

“ Do you consider the young woman weak in her 
headl” 

“ She is decidedly not of strong iutellcot.” 

“ Aud you supiiose this box idea a mere fancy 1” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And a recent one 

“ I never heard, her refer to a box before.” 

“ That will do.” . 



TIjo papoi? whence 1 take my evidence describes 
Mrs. Quiuion as a woman of very great self-possession, 
^mo gave what she had to say with perfect calm¬ 
ness and slowness of speech. 

This being all the evidence, the coroner was about 
to sum uji, when the Constable Higgins remembered 
that he had forgotten something, and came forward in 
a great hurry to repair his error. 

He had not produced the articles found on the de¬ 
ceased. 

Tliese articles were a key and a hlach crape mask. 

The squire being recalled, and the key shown to 
him, he identified the key as (ho believed) one of his 
“liousehold keys.” It was of no particular value, and 
it did not matter if it remained in the hands of the 
jjolicc. 

The report continriod : ‘‘ Tlie key is now in the 
custody of the constable.” 

With regard to tlic crape mask the squire could 
offer no explanation concerning it. 

Tlic coroner then proceeded to sum up, and in doing 
so he paid many well-termed compliments to the doctor 
for that gentleman’s view of the matter (which I have 
no doubt threw off all intcrei-t in the matter on the 
part of the public, and slackened tlic watchfulness of 
the detective force, many of whom, though very clever, 
arc eijually simple, and accejit a jdain and straight- 
forwaril statement with extreme willingness)—and 
urged that the discovery of the black crape mask 
appeared to be very much like corroborative proof of 
the doctor’s suggestion. “ The young man,” said the 



coroner, “ would, if poaching, be exceedingly desirous 
of hiding his face, considering his position in the, 
county, and then tlie finding of this black cra^ t 
mask \ipou the body would, if the poaching explana¬ 
tion W’ere accepted, be a very natural discovery 
But-” 

And then the coroner proceeded to explain to the 
jury that they had to decide not upon sujipositions but 
facts. They might all bo convinced that Dr. Pitcher- 
ley's explanation was the true one, but in law it could 
not be accepted. Their verdict must be in accordance 
with facts, and the simple facts of the case were tliesc : 

—A man was found dead, and the causes of his death 

• 

were such that it was impossible to believe that the de¬ 
ceased had been guilty of suicide. They would there¬ 
fore under the circumstances feel it was their duty to 
return an open verdict of murder. 

The jury did not retire, but at the expiration of a 
consultation of three minutes, in which (I learnt) the 
foreman, Mr. Mortoun, had all the talking to himself, 
the jury gave in a verdict of wilful miu-der against 
some iji'rsou or persons unknown. 

Thus ended the inquest. 

•And I have little hesitation in saying it was one of 
the weakest inquiries of that kind which had ever taken 
place. It was characterized by no order, no compre- 
hemsion, no common sense. 

The facts of the case made some little stir, but the 
plausible explanations offered by the doctor, and the 
several coinciding circumstances, deprived the affair of 
much of its interest, both to the public and the detec- 



live lorce ; to the lormer, hecauso they naa iittie room 
.for ordinary con.joct.iiro; to tlic latter, because I need 
^‘t say the general, tlic cliief motive power in tbe 
detective i.s gain, and liere tlie probabilities of profit 
were almost amiiliilated by the possibility that a true 
explanation of the facts of this affair had been offered, 
while it was such as promised little hope of substan¬ 
tial reward. 

I)ut the mere fact of my hero writing this narrative 
will be sufficient to show that I did not coincide with 
the general view taken of the business. 

That 1 was right the following pages will I think 
prove. 

Of course the Govenimeiit offered the usual reward, 
£100, of which proclamation is published in all caso.s 
of death where presumably foul jilay has taken place. 

But it WMs not the ordinary reward which tem](ted 
me to choose this case for investigation. It was 
several peculiar circumslnuces which attracted me. 

They were as follows :— 

(1.) Why did the father refuse to offer a reward 1 

(2.) Why did the deceased have one of the household 
keys with him at the time of his death, and how came 
he to have it at alt ? 

(3.) What did the box mean ? 

(1.) It seemed to me that the refusal by the father 
to offer a reward must arise from one of three sources. 
Either he did not believe a murder had been com¬ 
mitted, and therefore felt the offer was ucedle.ss; or ho 
know murder was committed, and did not wish to 
accelerate the action of the police; or, thirdly, 



whether he believed or disbelieved in the murder, 
knew or did not know it to bo a murder, tliat he 
too sordid to ollbr a reward by tho jiaynient of wliiy.i 
he would lose willunit gaining any corresponding 
Iicnefit. ■ 

(2.) ITow came the deceased to have one of the keys 
of his father’s estaidishraent in his pocket? Sucii a 
possession was extremely umisual, ai\d more inexpli¬ 
cable. . I Tow came he to ])o.s.se.s.s it? Wliy did he 
possess it ? Wliat wa.s lie going to do with it ? 

(.‘5.) Wliat did tho box mean? Did tho nnhajipy 
gill Die.ali Yaiton icfer to any orilinary or extraor¬ 
dinary bo.\? It ajij'cared to mo that if she referred 
to any ordinary box it must be an ordinary box under 
extraordinary cireuinstances. 15ut fools have very 
raiely any imagination, and knowing this 1 was not 
disposed to accredit Dinah with any ability to invest 
the box ordinaiy witli 5 vuy extraordinnry attributes. 
And then roincmhering that there was nobody in the 
lion.se to play tricks with her but a grave housekeeper 
wko would not he given to that kind of thing, I came to 
tho conclusion that the box iu questiou was an extra¬ 
ordinary box. “ Jl tUits i)b iJm halV’ Now if the box 
were no familiar box, and it was in the hall, the 
inference stood that it had just arrived tliorc. Did I 
at this time associate tho box intimately with theca.se? 
1 think not. 

A t all events I detci'mincd to go down to Tram and 
investigate the case, and as w'ith us dcteetive.s action 
is as ncai ly simultaneous with determination to act as 
it can be, I need not say that, making up my mind to 



visit Tram, I Tivas soon nearing that station by the 
first train which started after I had so determined. 

Going down I arranged mentally the jirocoss with 
which I was to go through. 

Pirstly, I must see the constable. 

Secondly, I must talk to the girl Dinah. 

Thirdly, I must examine the place of the murder. 

All this would be easy work. 

But what followed would bo more difficult. 

This was to apply what I should discover to any 
persons whom my discoveries might implicate, and see 
wliat I could make of it all. 

Arrived at Tram at once 1 found out the constable, 
and I am constrained to say—a greater fool I never 
indeed did meet. 

He was too stuj)id to be anything else than Utterly, 
though idiotically, honest. 

Under my coikscrew-liko qualities ns a detective ho 
had no more chance than a tender young cork with a 
corkscrew proper, 1 believcthattothccndof the chaptcT 
he never coinjireliended that I was a detective. JHis 
mind could not grasp the idea of a police officer in 
petticoats. 

I questioned him as the shortest way of managing 
him, smoothing his suspicions and his English with 
shillings of the coin of this realm. 

Directly I came face to face with him I knew what I 
had to do. I had siinjjly to question him. And here 
J set out iny questions and his anjswors as closely as 
I can recollect them, together tvith a narrative of the 
actions which resulted out of both. 



I told him at once I was curious to know all I 
could about the affair; and as I illustrated this state¬ 
ment with the exhibition of the first shillius, in a 
moment I had the opportunity of seeing every 
tooth he had in his head—thirty-two. Not one was 
missing. 

“ There was found on the body a key and a mask— 
where are tliey ?” 

“ War bo .they—why, in my box, pin’ I be coon- 
stubble !” 

“ WiU you show them me 9” 

“ Oh, Iso show they ye !” 

And thereupon he went to a box in the corner of 
the room, and unlocked it solemnly. 

As the constable' of Tram it was pci’fectly [natural 
that he should keep possession of these objects, since a 
verdict of wilful murder had been given, and at any 
time, tlierefore, inquiries might have to be made. 

From this box he took out a bundle ; this opened, 
a suit of clothes came to view, and from the middle of 
these ho produced a key and a mask. 

I examined the key first. It was a well-made—a 
beautifully-made key, and very complicated. We con¬ 
stables learn in the course of our experience a good 
deal about keys, and therefore I saw at a glance that 
it was the key to a complicated and more than ordina¬ 
rily valuable lock. 

Oil the highly-polished loop of the key a carefully- 
cut number was engraved—No. 13. 

Beyond all question this key was no ordinary key 
to an ordinary lock. 



How, extraordinary locks and keys guard extraor¬ 
dinary treasures. 

The first inference I arrived at, therefore, from ray 
interview with the Tram constable was this—that the 
key found tipon the body oi)eued a lock put upon 
something valuable. 

Tlicn I examined the mask. 

It was of black crape, stretched upon silver wire. 
I had never seen anything like it before, although ns 
a doU'ctivc I had been much mixed up with people 
who \. ore musks, both at masipierades and on other 
occasions even less satisfactory. 

I tluu'cforo inferred that tlie mask was of foreign 
manufactui'c. • 

[1 learnt ultimately that I was-right, and no great 
credit to me eitlior, for that which is not white tnay 
fairly be guessed to be of sonic olbcr colour. The 
mask was what is called abroad a masque dr, a 
mask wliicl), while it changes the ooiiutcnance suffi¬ 
ciently to prevent recognition, is made so dolic.itely 
that the material, ci-apo, admits of free perspiration—- 
a condition which inferior masks will not admit.] 

“Anything else found on the body ?” 

“Noa.” 

“Noskeleton keys?” 

“ Noa; on’y wan key.” 

So, if the constable were right, and i/ the body had 
remained as it fell, when found by the gavdouer, llrown, 
the only materials found were a'kcy and ma.sk. 

But, surely, there was something else in the 
pockets. 



“ 'Was there no purse found ?” I asked. 

“ Noa; noa poorse;” 

“No luindkerchief J” 

“ Ooh, ’eea ; thar war a kerchiefer.” 

Where is it T 

JIo went immediately to the bundle. 

“ Arc tlieso the clothes in which he was found V’ 

“ Eos, they be.” 

So fjr, so good, I felt. 

The constable, stupid and honest as ho appeared, 
and as he existed, was very suspicious, and tlicrefoi-o 
] felt that he had to be managed most carefully. 

Having hooked the handkerchief out fi-om some 
recess in the bundle wiJh the flattest forefinger 1 
thinic 1 ever remarked, he handed it to me. 

It was a woman’s handkerchief. 

It was new; had ajiparoutly never been used ; there 
was no crease nor dirt upon it, as there would hiive 
been had it been carried long in tlie pocket; and it 
was marked in the corner “ Freddy ”—undoubtedly 
the diminution for Frederica. 

“ Was the ‘ kerchiefer,’ ” I asked, using the word the 
constable had used—“was it wrapi)ed in anything?” 

“ Noa.” 

“ What pocket was it in ?” 

“ Noa poockut.” 

“ Where was it, then ?” 

“ In’s weskit, agin ’» hart, an’ joost aboove th’ ole 
made in ’um.” 

Now, what was the inference of the handker¬ 
chief. 
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It was a woman’s; it was not soiled j it bad not 
'been worn long; it was thrust in his breast; it was 
mdrked. 

The inference stood thus : 

This handkerchief belonged to a woman, in all pro¬ 
bability young, whose Christian name was Frederica; 
as it was not soiled, and as it was not blackened by 
weal', it had recently been given to, or taken, by him ; 
and as the handkerchief was found in the breast of his 
shirt, it appeared to have been looked upon with 
favour. Suj>pose then we say that it was a gift by a 
young woman to the deceased about the time when 
he was setting out on his expedition 1 

Now, the deceased had left London within eighteen 
hours of his death ; had the handkerchief been given 
him in Jjoudon or after he left town? 

Again, had the mask anything to do with this 
woman ? 

Taking it up again and re-examining it, the delicacy 
of the fabric struck me more than before, aud raising 
it close to my eyes to make a still narrower examina¬ 
tion I found that it was scented. 

The infei-ence stood, upon the whole, that this mask 
had belonged to a woman. 

Again I began to question Josej)h Higgins, constable. 

“ 1 should be glad to look at the clothes,” I said. 

“Lnrd, thee may look,” said the constable. 

They were an ordinary suit of clothes, such as a 
middle-cla'-s man would wear of a. morning, but not 
(o g' od or fashionable as one might have expected to 
find in wear by the son of a wealthy squire. • 



[Tliia apparent incongruity was soon explained away 
liy niy learning, as I did in the evening of iny arrival, 
that the squire was mean and even pavbiraonioua.l^ 

There was nothing in the pockets, but my attention 
was called to thefiiffij state of the cloth, which was a 
dark grey, and which therefore in a great measure hid 
this fluffiness. 

“ You have not been taking care of these clothes, I 
am afraid.” 

“ They be joost as they coomed arf him !” 

V What, was all this fluff about the cloth 1” 

“Yoa.” 

[Yoa was a new version of “c-es,” and both meant 
“ yes.”] 

“ They look as though they had been rolled about 
a bed.” 

“Noa.” 

The clothes in question wore stained on their under 
side with gravel-marks, and they were still damp on 
these parts. 

The remarking of this fact, recalled to my mind 
something which came out at the inquest, and which 
now I remembered and kept in mind while examining 
the state of the clothes. 

On the Monday night, as the body was discovered 
on the Tuesday moniing, it had rained. 

Now the clothes were not damp all over, for the 
fluff was quite wavy, and flow about in the air. It 
w.is necessary to know what time it Icfo off raining on 
the Monday night, or Tuesday morning. 

It V'as very evident that the clothes had not been 



exposed to rain between the time of their obtainiug 
the iluSiness and the discovery of the body. .Tlicro- 
fore ascertain at what hour the rain ceased, and 1 had 
the space of time (the hour at which the body was 
discovered being half-past five) witliin wldch the body 
had been deposited. 

The constable knew nothing about the rain, and I 
believe it was at this point, in spite of the shilling-!, 
that tlie officer began to show rustic signs of iin[)a- 
ticiice. 

I may add liere tlnit I found the niin had only co.-fr ed 
at three o’clock on the Tuesday morning. It nas 
therefore clear that the body had been deposited 
between three and half-past live— ttvi> houra ami a-half. 

This discovery I made that same evening of my land¬ 
lady, a most useful jjer.son. 

Now, docs it not strike the rciider that three o’clock 
on a May morning, and when the morning laid almost 
como, was an extraordinarily late hour at which to bo 
poaching ? 

This indisputable fact, taken into consideration with 
the needlessnoss of the mask (for poacliers do not 
wear masks), and the state of the clothes, to say 
nothing of the kind of clothes found on the deceased, 
led me to throw over Mr, Martoun’s theory that tlic 
young squire had met Lis death in a poaching affray, 
or rather while out on a poaching expedition. 

I took a little of the fluff from the elothas and care¬ 
fully p»it it away i>i n)y pocket-book. 

The last thing I examined was the barb which had 
caused the death. 



And here I admit I was utterly foiled—completely, 
positively foiled. I had never seen anything of the 
kind heforc—never. 

It was a very coarse iron barb, shaped something like 
a quorai’s broad arrow, only that the flanges widtmed 
from their point, so that each ajijjoared in shape like 
the blade of a much-worn penkiiife. Tlie^ shaft was 
irregular and porhajis even coarser lli;in the rest <if the 
work. 'I’ho weapon was made of very pour iron, for T 
turned its point by driving it, not by any means 
heavily, against the frame of the window—to the 
intense disgu.st of tlio const ible, wliese exelamation, 
1 remcmlicr tlioruugbly weil, was “ Woa.” 

Now what did 1 gain by my visit to the constable ? 
This scries of sup])o.sitions :— 

'That the deceased was i)laced where ho was found 
betwi e)i three and half-past five a.m. on the Tuesday ; 
that he was not killed from any result of a jioaohin^ 
expedition ; and that he had visited a youngish woman 
named Frederica a f(;w hours before death, and of whom 
he had received a liandkercliief and po.ssihly a mask. 

The only troublesome point was the key, which, by 
the way, laid been found in a small fob-pocket in the 
waist of tbe coat. 

While taking my tea at the inn at which 1 had 
;;ct dowu, J need not say 1 asked ])leiity rT questions, 
and hearing a Mrs. Green frecpiently referred to, I 
surmised she was a busyboily, and getting her address, 
as that oi a ploasaiit body ulio lot lodgiiig-!, I may at 
once add that tlail iiiglit F slojit in the best room of 
the pleasant body’s house. 



She was the most incorrigible talker ever I encoun¬ 
tered. Nor w.as slie devoid of sharpness ; indeed, with 
more circumspection than .she possessed, or let me say, 
witli ordinary eircuin.spection, slie would Jiave 111.1(10 a 
good oidinaiy jioJicc-o/Bcer, and had she po.ssessed that 
qualification I might have done .something for her. 
.As it was the idea could not be entertained for any 
jiart of a moment. 

She was wonderful, this Mrs. Green. 

You only had to jmt a question on any point, and 
she abandoned the subject in which she had been in¬ 
dulging, and sped aw,ay on a totally new tack. 

She w'as ravenous to talk, of the murder ; for it was 
her foregone conclusion that murder had been com¬ 
mitted. 

In a few words, all the information afforded to this 
point, which has not arisen out of my own seeking, or 
came by copy from the county newspaper (and much 
of that information which is to follow) all proceeded 
from the same gushing source—Mrs. Green. 

All I had to do was to put another question when I 
thought we had exhausted the previous one, and away 
she went again at score, and so wo continued from 
.seven to eleven. It was half-past eight for nine before 
she cleared away the long-since cold and sloppy tea- 
things. 

“And what has become of Mrs. Quinion ?” I a.sked, 
in the course of this to me valuable cnter^aiumcnt on 
the part of Mrs. Green, throughout the whole of which 
she never asked me my business m these parts (though 
I felt quite sure so perfect a busybody was dying to 



know my affairs), becanse any inquiry would have called 
for a reply, and this'was what she could not eiiduro 
while I was willing to listen to her. Ilonce sfie 
chose the less of two evils. 

“ And what became of the girl 1” 

“ What gal V’ 

“ Dinah.” 

“ Dinah Yarton?” 

“ Yes. I believe that ims her name.” 

“ Lor’ bless ’ee ! it’s as good and as long as a blessed 
big book to tell ’ee all about Dinah Yarton. She left 
two days after, and they not having a bed for she at 
the Lamb and Flag, and J having a bed, her came 
here—the Lamb and Flag people always sending me 
their over beds, bless^eni, bless ’ee ! and that’.s how I 
comes to know arl about it, bless ’ee, and the big 
box!” 

[The box—now this was certainly what I did want 
Mrs. Green to come to. The reader will remember 
that I laid some stress upon the girl’s frequent refe¬ 
rence to the trunk.] 

“ Me.ss ’ee ! the big box caused arl the row, because 
Mrs. Quinion said she were a fool to have been fright¬ 
ened by a big box ; but so Dinah would be, and so her 
did, being probable in the ncx’ county at this time, at 
Little Pocklington, where her mother lives making 
lace, and her father a fiirmer, and where her was bom 
—Dinah, and not h er mother—on the 1st o’ xVpril, 1835, 
being now twenty years old. What art thee doing ? 
bless ’ee!’’ 

[I was making a note of Little Pocklington.] 



12t)TT niE WEAPON'. 

Nor will I here make any further verbatim notes of 
Mrs. Greeu’.s reniarhs, but ii.se them as they are re¬ 
quired in iiiy own 'way, and as in actuality really I 
dill turn them to account. 

I determined to sec the girl at once j that i.s, after 
T had had a night’s rest. And therefore next morn¬ 
ing, after carefully .seeing my box and bag were locked, 
I in.ade a quick breakfast, and sallied out. Kcaching 
the slatiou, there wa.s lira. Green. She had obviou.sly 
got the start of mo by cro.ssing Goose Green fields, as 
in fact she told me. 

She said she thought I must have dropped that, and 
had come to see. 

“ 'I'liat” was a jmrse so old th;^ it was a curiosity. 

“ Bless ’eo !” .she s,ays, “isn't youni 1 Odd, be.ant it? 
But, bless’ee ! ye’ll h.avo to wait .an hour for a train. 
There beant a train to anywhere for arl an hour.” 

“ Then J’ll take a walk,” said 1. 

“ Shall I come, and tark ])lea.sant to ’ce ?’’ asked 
]\Ii’s. Green. 

“ No,” I replied ; “I’ve some business to transact.” 

1 had an hour to sjiare, and remembering that T 
had soon the things at Higgins’s by a failing evening 
light, I thought I would .again visit that worthy, and 
inake a second iusjiection. 

It was xicrhaps well I did so. 

Not that 1 discovered anything of further imjior- 
ianoc, but the atom of novelty of wdiicli I made myself 
master, hel 2 )ed to confirm me in my belief that the 
dccea.sed had visited a young woitiau, probably a lady, 
a very short time before his death. 



Higgins, a saddler by trade, was not at all deliglitod 
at niy re-apj)caratico, and really I was afraid I 
sla'iild Iiavo to stale ivliat I was in order to got ni^ 
way, and tlieii civilly bully him into secrecy. But 
]iaj) 2 iily bis belief in luo as a mild mad woman over¬ 
came bi.s .snrliues.s, and .so with the lie]]) of a few more 
bliiilings I examined once more the clothes found on 
the unfortnmito young sc]uirc. 

And nov.’, in tho full blazing .'-jiring morning suu- 
liglit, 1 .saw what had mi.s.scd my l iew on the lu'ei'ious 
oaming. This wa.s nothing le.ss than a lirig’it erim.son 
scr.i]) of .silk braid, .such as ladies u.so in prosecuting 
tbeir cmbroidoiy studies. 

'I’his bit of braid had been wound round and round 
a br.;a:.t button, and tticn tied in a natty bow at the 
toj). 

“ She is a ladj^,” I thought; “ and she was rc.sting 
her head against his breast when .she tied that bit of 
braid there. She is innocent, I .should think, or she 
never would have done such a childisli action as 
that.” 

Higgilus i)ut away the dead youth’s clothes with a 
discontented air. 

“Look ye yore—do’ce think ye’l want ’em wnucct 
more ?” 

“No.” 

“ Wull, if ce do, ’ce wunt have ’un.” 

“Oh, very well,” 1 said, and went buck to the sta¬ 
tion. 

Of course thei'o wa:j Mils. Clrccn on the watch, 
though ill the morning I had seen about the lioii.se 



symptoms of tlie clay being devoted to what I have 
lieard comic Londoners describe as “ a water party”— 
ip other words, a grand wash. 

That wash Mrs. Green had deserted. 

“ Bless ’co, I’m waitin’ for a dear fren !’’ 

“ Oh, indeed, Mrs. Green.” 

“ Shall I take ticket for ’ee, dear ?” 

“ Yes, if yon like. Take it for Stokeley,” said I. 

“Four mile away,” says Mrs. Green. “Tve got a 
fren’ at Stokeley. I wounds if your fren’ be my fren’! 
Who be your fren’, bless ’ec 1” 

“Ml’S. Blotchlcy.” 

“What, her as lives near th’ peump?” (pump) 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know s/ie.” 

It seemed to me Mrs. Green was awed—I never 
learnt by what, because as I never knew Mrs. Blotch- 
ley, and dropped upon her name by chance, and indeed 
never visited Stokeley, why Green had all the benefit 
of the discovery. 

“ And, Mrs. Green, if I am not homo by nine, do 
not sit up for me.” 

“ 0/t! —goin’ maybe to sleep at l^er hoose ?” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Oh /” 

And ns hlrs. Green here dropped me a curtsey I 
have remained under the impre.ssion that Mrs. B, was 
a lady of consequence whose grandeur Mrs. Green 
saw reflected upon me. 

I have no doubt the information she put at once in 



circulatiou lieli)ed to screen the actual purpose for 
which I had an'ived at Tram from leaking out. 

When the train reached Stokeley I procured 
another ticket on to Little Pocklington, and reached 
that town about two in the afternoon. It wa.s not 
more than sixty miles from Tram. 

The father of this Dinali Yarton was one of those 
small few-acre farmers who througliout the country 
are gradually but as certainly vanishing. 

1 may perhaps at once say that the ])oor girl Dinah 
had no less than three fits over the cross-examination 
to which I submitted her, and here (to the honour of 
rustic human nature) let it be recorded that actually I 
had to use my last resource* and show myself to be a 
police-officer, by the production of my warrant in the 
pre.sence of the Little Pocklington constable, who was 
brought into the affair, before I could overcome the 
objections of the girl’s father. He with much juscitia- 
able reason urged that the “ darned ” business had 
already half-killed his wench, and he would be 
“ darned ” if I should altogether send her out of the 
“warld.” 

As I have said, the uuha 2 )py girl had three fite, and 
1 have no doubt the family were heartily glad when I 
had turned my back ujwn the ju’emises. 

The unhai)iiy young woman had to make twenty 
struggles before she could find one rejdy. 

Here I need not rejieat her evideircc to that i)oiut 
jiast which it was not carried when she stood before the 
coroner and jury, but I will commence from that point. 



“ Diiiali,” I inquired in a quiet tone, and I believe 
the fussiness betrayed by the girl’s mother tended us 
much to the fits as the girl’s own nervousness— 
*' Dinah, what was all that about the big box ?" 

“ Darn the box,” said the mother. 

And here it was that the unfortunate girl took her 
second fit. 

“ There, she’s killed my Dinah now,” said the old 
Wdiiiau, and it must be confessed Dinah was horribly 
convulsed, and indeed looked frightful in the extreme. 
Tlio [loor creature was quite an hour fighting with the 
lit, and when i?he came to and opened her eyes, the 
first obje(;t they met made her shut them again, for 
that o!)jcct was myself. * 

However, I had my duty to perform, and therein 
lies the excuse for my torture. 

“What—oh—o-o-oh wha-at did thee say?’’ 

“ What about the big box ?” 

“ Doa non.” [This was the mode in those parts of 
saying “ I do not know.”] 

“ Where was it ?’’ 

“In th’ hall.” 

“ Where did it come from ?’’ 

“ Doa noa.” 

“ How long had it been there ?” 

“ Sin’ the day afore.” 

“ \\’ho brought it ?’’ 

“ Doa noa.” 

“ Was it a man ?” 

“Noa.” 

“What then ?” 



“ Two men.’’ 

“ How did they come 1” 

“ They coomed in a great big waggoon.” 

“ And did they bring the box in the waggon !” 

“ Yoa/' [This already I knew meant “ Yes.’ ] 

“ And they left the box at the hall ?” 

“Yoa.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ Whoa?'’ [This 1 gnosscJ meant “ V/hat."’] 

“ What did they say 1” 

‘‘ Zed box wur for squoirc.’’ 

“ Hid they both carry it V' 

“Yoa.” 

“ How r 

“ (.Jarefool loike.” [Here there wore Kym 2 )louis of 
another coimihsiou.] 

“ What became of the big box?” 

“Hoa noa.” 

“ Hid they come for it again ?” 

“ Uoa noa.” 

“ la it there now 1” 

■ “ Noa.” 

“ Then it went away again ?” 

“ Yoa.” 

“ You did not see it taken away 1” 

“ Noa.” 

“ 'J’hen how do you know it is not there now ?” 

“ Hoa noa. 

“ But you .say it is not at the hall—how do you 
know that ?” 

“ Mrrs. Quanyan (Qiunioir) told I men had boon for it.” 



“ When was that I” 

“After I’d been game to bed.” 

“ Was it there the next morning ?” 

' “Whoa?” 

“ Was it there the morning when they found the 
young squire dead outside the door 1” 

And now “ Diney,” as her mother called her, 
plunged into the third fit, and in the early throes of 
that convulsion I was forced to leave her, for her 
fathei-, an honest fellow, told me to leave his house, 
“ arficer or no arficer,” and that if I did not do so he 
would give me what he called a “ sta-a-art.” 

Under the circumstances I thought that perhaps it 
was wise to go, and did depart accordingly. 

That night I remained in Little Pocklington in the 
hope, in which I was so grievously disappointed, of dis¬ 
covering further particulars which the girl might have 
divulged to her companions. But in the first place 
Diuey had no companions, and in the second all at- 
teni]»ts to draw people out, for the case had been copied 
into that county paper which held sway at Little 
Pocklington, all attempts signally failed. 

Upon my return to Tram, Mrs. Green received me 
with all the honours, clearly as a ijcrson who had 
visited Mrs. Blotchley, and I noticed that the parlour 
fire-place was decorated with a new stove-ornament in 
paper of a fiery and flaring description. 

I thanked Mrs. Green, and in answer to that lady’s 
inquiries 1 was happy to say Mrs. Blotchley was well— 
except a slight cold. Yes, 1 had slept there. What 
did 1 have for dinner at Mi-s. Blotchley’s! Well, 



really I had forgotten. “Dear heart,” said Mrs. 
Green, “ ’ow unfortnet.” 

After seeing “ Diney,” and in coming home by tlio 
train (and indeed I can always think well while travel¬ 
ling), I turned over all that I had pinched out of 
Dinah Yarton in reference to the big box. 

Did that box, or did it not, in any way relate to the 
death ? 

It was large ; it had been earned by two men ; and 
according to Dinah’s information it had been removed 
iigiiiu from the halL 

At all events I must find out what the box 
meant. 

The whole affair was still so warm—not much more 
than a fortnight had passed since the occurrence— 
that 1 still felt sure all particulars about that date 
wliich had been noticed would be remembered. 

1 set Ml’S. Green to work, for nobody could better 
suit my purpose. 

“ Mrs. Green, cani$i«u find out whether any strange 
carrier’s cart or waggon, containing a very big box, 
w.as seen in Tram on the Monday, and the day before 
young Mr. Petleigh’s body was found 1” 

I saw happiness in Mrs. Green’s face j and having 
thus set her to work, I put myself in the best order, 
and went up to Petleighcote Hall. 

The door was opened (willi susjiicious slowness) by 
a servant-woman, who closed it again before she took 
my message and a card to Mrs. Quiuion. 'The me.ssago 
consisted ot a statement that I had conio after tlio 
charactci; of a servant. 
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A few moments passed, and I was introduced into 
the housekeeper’s presence. 

I found her a calm-looking, fine, portly woman, with 
much quiet determination in her countenance. She 
was by no means badly featured. 

She was quite self-possessed. 

The following conver.sation took place between us. 
The reader will see that not the least reference was 
made by me to the real object of iny visit—the prose- 
cutiou of an inquiry as to the mode by which young 
Mr. Petleigh liad met his death. And if the reader 
complains that tl'.cro is much falsity in what I state, I 
would urge that as evil-doing is a kind of lie levelled 
at society, if it is to be C(51iq\iered it must he met on 
the side of society, through its employes, by similar 
&lse action. 

Here is the conversation. 

“ Ml'S. Quinion, I believe 1” 

“Ye-s, as I am usually termed—but let that pass. 
You wish to see me V’ 

“ Yes ; I have called about the character of a ser¬ 
vant.” 

“ Indeed—who 1” 

“ I was passing through Tram, where I shall remain 
some days, on my way from town to York, and I 
thought it would be wise to make a personal inquiry, 
which 1 find much the best jjlun in all aflairs relating 
to my Servants.” 

“ A capital plan ; but as you came from town, why 
did you not apply to the town housekeeper, since 1 



have no doubt you take the young person from the 
town house ?” 

“ There is the difficulty. I should take tbo young 
person, if her chai-actcr were to answer, from a s«rt 
of charity. She has never been in town, and here s 
my doubt. However, if you give me any hope of the 
young person-” 

“ Wliat is her name ?” 

“Dinah—^Dinah—you will allow me to refer to my 
pocket-book."’ 

“ Don’t take that trouble,” said she, anti T thought 
she looked pale; but her pallor might have been 
owing, I thought at the time, to the deep mourning 
she was wearing; “ you mean Dinah Yarton.” 

“ Yarton—that is the name. Do you think she will 
suitr 

“ Much depends upon what she is wanted for.” 

“An under nurserymaid.” 

“ Your own family 1” 

“ Oh, dear no—a sister’s.” 

“In town?” 

[She asked this question most calmly.] 

“ Ko—abroad.” 

“Abroad?” and 1 remarked that she uttered the 
word with an energy which, though faint in itself, 
spoke volumes when compared with her previous 
serenity. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ my sister’s family are .about leaving 
England for Italy, where they will remain for years. 
Do you think this girl would do ?” 
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“ Well—^yea She is not Tery bright, it is true, but 
she is wonderfully clean, honest, and extremely fond 
of children.” 

Now, it struck mo thcu and there that the expe¬ 
rience of the housekeeper at childless Petleighcoto as 
to Dinah’s love of children must have beeu extremely 
limited. 

“What I most liked in Dinah,” continued Mrs. 
Qninion, “was her frankness and trustworthiness. 
There can bo po doubt of her gentlene.ss with chil¬ 
dren.” 

“ May T ask why you parted with her 1” 

“She left me of her own free will. We had, two 
or three weeks since, a very sad alfair here. It 
operated much upon her ; she wished to get away from 
the place; and indeed I was glad she determined to 

go- 

“ Has she good health ?” 

“ Very fair health.” 

Not a word about the fits. 

It struck me Mrs. Quinion relished the idea of 
Dinah Yarton’s going abroad. 

“ I think I will recommend her to my sister. She 
tells me she would have no objection to go abroad.” 

‘‘Oh ! you have seen her?” 

‘•Yes—the day before yesterday, and before leaving 
for town, whence I came here. I will recommend the 
girl. Good morning.” 

“ Good morning, ma’am ; but before you go, will 
you allow me to take the liberty of asking you, since 
you are from London, if you can recommend me a 



town servant, or at ull events a young person who 
comes from a distance. When the family is away I 
rcqviiro only one servant here, and I .am not able^to 
obtoiti this one now that the hall has got amongst tLo 
scandal-mongers, owing to the catastrophe to which I 
have already referred. The young person I have 
with me is intolerable ; she has only been hero 
four days, and I am quite sure she must not remain 
fourteen.” 

“Well, I think I can recommend you a young 
person, strong and willing to please, and who only left 
my sister’s household on the score of followers. Shall 
I write to my sister’s housekeeper and see what is to 
be done ?” 

“ I should be most obliged,” said Mrs. Quinion ; 
“ but where may I address a letter to you in event of 
my having to write 1” 

“Oh !” I replied, “I shall remain at Tram quite a 
week. I have received a telegraphic message which 
makes my journey to the north needless ; and as I have 
met here in Tram with a person who is a friend of an 
huml>le friend of mine, I am in no hurry to quit the 
place. 

“ Indeed ! may I ask who 1” 

“Old Mrs. Green, at the corner of the Market 
Place, and her friend is Mrs. Blotcliley of Stokeley.” 

“ Oh, thank you. I know neither party.” 

“ I may possibly see you again,” I continued. 

“Most obliged,” continued Mrs. Quinion; “shall 
be most happy.” 

“ Good morning.” 





THE TN KNOWN WEAl’ON. 


She returned the salute, and there was an end of 
the visit. 

And then it came about that upon returning to the 
house of old Mrs. Green, I said in the most innocent 
manner in the world, and in order to make all my acts 
and words in the place as consistent as possible, for 
in a small country town if you do not do your false¬ 
hood deftly you will very quickly be discovered—I 
said to that willing gossip— 

“ Wh 3 ', Mrs. Green, I find j’ou are a friend of Mrs. 
Blotcbley of Stokcley !’’ 

“ E-cs,” she said in a startled manner, “ Jse her 
freu’, bless ’ce.” 

“ And I’m gratified to bear it, for as her friend you 
are mine, IMrs. Green.” 

And here I took her hand. 

No wonder after our interview was over that she 
■yi’cut out in her best bonnet, though it wa.s only 
Wednesday. I felt sure it was quite out of honour to 
Mi-s. Blotchlcy and her friend, who had claimed her 
fi’icndohip, and the history of which she was baking 
out to tea with her. 

Of the interview with IVIrs. Green 1 must say a fi'w 
words, and in her own exjiressions. 

“ W’ell, Mrs. Green, have you heard of any unusual 
cart having been seen in Ti-am on the day before Mr. 
Petleigh was found dead i” 

“Lardy, lardy, e-es,” said Mrs. Green; “but bless 
’ce, whaty want to know for ?” 

“ I want to know if it was Mrs. Blotcbley’s brother's 
cart, that’s all.” 



“ Des say it wa^. Tvo been arl over toon speering 
aboot that waggoon. I went to Jones the baker, and 
Willraott, who married Mary Sprinters—which wur 
oii’y fair; the grocer, an’ him knowed nought abon i 
it; an’ the bootcher in froont street, and bootcher in 
back street ; and Mrs. Maonab, her as mangles, and no 
noos, bless ’ec, not even of Tom llatt the milkman, 
but, lardy. Lardy! when Ise tarking for a freu’ o’ my 
fieu’a Ise tark till never. ’Twur draper told I arl 
aboot the ca-art.” 

“ Wl)at ?” I said, I am afr.iid too eagerly for a de¬ 
tective who knew her business thoroughly. 

“Why, draj)er White wur oofc for stroll loike, an’ 
looking about pa,st turning to the harl (hall), and then 
ho sees coming aloong a cart him guessed wur coming 
to him’s shop; but, bless ’eo, ’twarnt cornin’ to his shop 
at ARL!” 

“ Where was it going 1” 

“ Why the cart turned roight arf to harl, and that 
moost ha’ been wher they cart went to; and, bless ’ee, 
that’s arl.” 

Then Mrs. Green, talking like machinery to the very 
threshold, went, and I guess put on her new bonnet 
instanter, for she wore it before she went out, and 
when sho brought in my chop and potatoes. 

Meanwhile I was ruminating the nows of the box, 
if I may bo allowed the figure, and piecing it together. 

It was pretty clear to mo that a box had been 
taken to tho hall, for tho evidence of the girl Dinah 
and that which Mrs. Green brought together coincided 
in supporting a supposition to that effect. 



The girl said a big box (which must have been 
large, seeing it took two men to carry it) had been 
brought to the hall in a large cart on the day pre- 
viOiis to the finding of the body. 

It was on that day the draper, presumably, had 
seen a large cart turn out of the main road towards 
Petleighcote. 

Did that cart contain the box the girl Dinah re¬ 
ferred to 1 

If so, had it anything to do with the death 1 

If .so, where was it ? 

If hidden, who had hidden it 1 

These were the questions which flooded my mind, 
and which the reader will see were sufficiently im¬ 
portant and equally embarrassing. 

The first question to be decided was this,— 

Had the big box anything to do with the matter ? 

I first wrote my letter to head quarters putting 
things in train to plant ojio of our people as serving 
woman at Petleighcote, and then T .sallied out to visit 
Mr. White, the draper. 

He was what men would c.all a “jolly” man, one 
who took a good deal of gin-and-water, and the world 
as it came. He was a man to bo hail met with the 
world, but to find it rather a thirsty sphere, and 
diligently to spirit-and-water that portion of it con¬ 
tained within his own suit of clothes. 

He was a man to bo rushed at and tilted over with 
confidence. 

“ Mr. White,” said I, “ I want an timbrclla, and also 
a few words with you.”, 



“ Both, nmm,” said he; and I wotild have bet, 
for though a woman I am fond of a little wager now 
and then,—yes, I would have bet that before his 
fourth sentenoo he would drop the “mum.” 

“ Here arc what we have in umbcrcllers, mum.” 

“ Thank you. Do you remember meeting a strange 
cart on the day, a Monday, before Mr. Petleigh— 
Petleigh—what was his name ?—was found dead out¬ 
side the hall ? I mention that horrid circumstance to 
recall the day to your mind.” 

“Well, ye.s, I do, mum. I’ve been hearing of this 
from Mary Green.” 

“ What kind of cart w.as it V’ 

“ Well, mum, it was a wholesale fancy article ma¬ 
nufacturer’s vail.” 

“ Ah, such .as travel from drapers to drapers with 
samples, and sometimes things for sale.” 

“ Yes ; that were it.’’ 

[He dropjied the mum at the fourth sentence.] 

“ A very largo van, in which a man could almost 
stand u]>i iglit 1" 

“ A man, my dear ! ’ He was just the kind of man 
to “my dear” a customer, though by so doing he should 
offend her for life. “ Half-a-dozen of ’em, and filled with 
boxes of samples, in each of which you might stow 
.away a long—what’s the matter, eh t What do you 
want to find out about the v.au for, eh 1” 

“ Oh, pray don’t ask me. White,” said I, knowing 
the way to such a m.au’s conllilcnce is the road of fami¬ 
liarity. “ Don’t, don’t inquire what. But tell me, 
how mgny men were' there on the van ?” 



“ Two, aiy dear,” 

“ What were they like 1” 

Well, I didn’t notice.” 

'• Did yon know them, or either of them 1” 

“Ha! I see,” said White; and I am afraid J 
allowed him to infer that he had surprised a peiwiial 
secret. “ No; I knew neither of ’em, if I know it. 
Strangers to me. Of course 7 thought they wei-o 
coming witli samjdes to my shop; for I am the only 
one ill the village. But they mdh’t.” 

“No; they went to the hall, I believe?” 

“ Yes. 1 thought they had turned wrong, and I 
hollered after them, hut it ■vvas no use. I wish I could 
describe them for you, my dear, but I can’t. How¬ 
ever, I believe they looked like gentlemen. Do you 
think ilMt description will answer ?” 

“Did they afterwards come into the town, Mr. 
White?” 

“ WeU, my dear, they did, and bailed at the White 
Iloi-se, and then it wa.s I was so surprised they did 
not call. And then—in fact, iny dear, if you would 
like to know all-” 

“ Oh, don’t keep anything from me. White.” 

“ Well, then, my dear, 1 went over as they were 
making ready to go, and T asked them if they were 
looking for a party of the name of White? And 
then-” 

“ Oh, pray, pray continue.” 

“ Well, then, one of them told me ro go to a place, 
to I'cpeat which before you, my dear, I would not; 



from which it seemed to me that they did not want a 
person of the name of White.” 

“ And, Mr. White, did they quit Tram by the sanje 
road as that by which they entered it 1” 

“ No, they did not; they di'ove out at the other end 
of the town.” 

“Is it possible? And tell me, Mr. White, if they 
w'anted to got back to the hall, could they have done so 
by any other means than by returning through the 
village ?” 

“ No, not without —let mo sec, my dear—not with¬ 
out going thirty miles round by the heath, which,” 
added Mr. White, “ and lyr oflence, my dear, I am 
bound to submit they were not men who seemed likely 
to take any unnecessary trouble; or why—why in 
fact did they tell mo to go to where in fact they told 
me to go to ?” 

“ True; but they may have returned, and you not 
know anything about it, Mr. White.” 

“ There you have it, my dear. You go to the gate- 
man, and as it’s only three weeks since, you take his 
■tt'oril; for Tom remembers every vehicle that passes 
his ’pike—there arc not nmny of them, for business is 
woundily slack. Tom remembers ’em all for a good 
quarter.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Mr. White. I think I’ll take the 
gi’een umbrella. How much is it ?’’ 

“ Now look here, my dear,” the draper coutinw'd, 
leaning over the counter, and dropping his voice ; “ I 
know the umbereller. is the excuse, and thouah busi- 



nesa is bad, I’m sure I don’t want you to take it ; \tn- 
less, indeed, you want it,” ho added, the commercial 
spirit struggling with the spirit proper of the man. 

“ Thank you,” said I. “ I’ll take the green—^you 
will kindly let me call upon you again ?” 

“With jdcaaure, my dear; as often as you like; 
the more the better. And look hero, you need not 
buy any more umberellcrs or things. You just drop 
in in a friendly way, you know. I see it all.” 

“ Thauk you,” I said ; and making an escape I wa.s 
rather desirous of obtaining, I left the shop, which, I 
regret to say, I was ungrateful enough not to revisit. 
But, on the other liaud, I met White seveml and at 
mo.st inconvenient times. 

Tom the ’jukeman’s memory for vehicles was, I 
found, a proverb in the place ; and when 1 went to 
him, he remembered the vehicle almost before I could 
exjdain its appedrance to him. 

As for the ijuestion—“Did the van return 1”—ho 
treated the “Are you sure of it?” with which I met 
his shake of the head—ho'treated my doubt with .such 
violent decision that I became conlident he was riglit. 

Uidesshe was bribed to secrecy? 

But the doubt was ridiculous ; for could all the town 
be bribed to secrecy 1 

1 detennined that doubt at once. And indeed it is 
the great gain and drawback to our profession that we 
have to doubt so imperiously. To believe every man 
to be honest till he is found out to be a tliief, is a 
motto most self-respecting men cling to ; but we de¬ 
tectives on the contrrry would not gain salt to our 



bread, much less the br«id itself, if we adopte.d such a 
belief. We have to believe every man a rogue till, after 
turning all sorts of evidence inside out, we can only 
discover that he is an honest man. And even then 
I am much afraid we are not quite sure of him. 

I am aware this is a very dismal way of looking 
upon society, but the more thinking amongst my pro¬ 
fession console themselves with the knowledge that 
our system is a necessary one (under the present con¬ 
dition of society), and that therefore in conforming 
to the melancholy rules of this system, however repul¬ 
sive we may feel them, we are really doing good to our 
brother men. 

Beturning home after 1* left- the ’pikeman—from 
whom I ascertained that the van had passed his gate 
at half-past eight in the evening, I turned over all my 
new information in my mind. 

The girl Dinah must have seen the box in the hall 
as she went to bed. Say this was half-past nine; at 
half-pa,st five, at the time the alarm was given, the box 
was gone. 

This made eight hours. 

Now, the van had left Tram at half-j)ast eight, and 
to get round to the hall it had to go thirty miles by 
night over a heath. (By a reference to my almanack I 
found there was no moon that night.) Now, take it 
that a heavy van travelling by night-time could not 
go moi’C than five miles an hour, and allowing the 
horse an hour’s rest when half the journey was 
accomplished, we find that seven hours would be re¬ 
quired tp accomplish that distance. 



This would bring the earliest time at which the van 
could arrive at the hall at half-past three, assuming no 
impediments to arise. 

• There would be then just two hours before the 
body was discovered, and actaally as the dawn was 
breaking. 

Such a venture was preposterous even in the con¬ 
templation. 

In the first place, why should the box be left if it 
were to be called for again 1 

In the .second, why should it be called for so early 
in the morning as half-past three ? 

And yet at half-past five it had vanished, and Miu 
Qtiiuion had said to the gi' l (1 assumed the girl’s evi¬ 
dence to be true) that the box hud been taken away 
again. 

From my investigation of these facts I inferred— 
firstly: 

That the van which brought the box had not taken 
it away. 

Secondly: That Mrs. Quinion, for some as yet unex¬ 
plained purpose, had wished the girl to suppose tlie box 
had been removed. 

Thirdly : That the box was still in the house. 

Fourthly : That as Mrs. Quinion had stated the box 
was gone, while it was still on the premises, she had 
some purpose (surely important) in stating that it had 
been taken away. 

It was late, but I wanted to complete my day’s work 
as far as it lay in my power. 

1 had two things to do. 



Firstly, to send the “ fluff” which I had gatuerea 
from the clothes to a microscopic chemist; and 
secondly, to make some inquiry at the inn where 
the van attendants had baited, and ascertain what the^ 
were. 

Therefore I put the “ fluff” in a tin box, and directed 
it to the gentleman who is good enough to control these 
kind of investigations for me, and going out I posted 
my communication. Then I made for the tavern, with 
the name of which Mr.s. Green had readily furnished 
me, and asked for the landlady. 

T)ic interest she exhibited showed me in a moment 
that Mis. Green’s little remarks and Mr. White’s 
frank observations had got I’onnd to that quarter. 

And here let me break off for a moment to show 
how nicely people will gull themselves. I had iilaiuly 
made no admission which pei-sonally identifled me with 
the van, and yet people had already got up a very 
sentimental feeling in my favour.-in reference to that 
vehicle. 

For this arrangement 1 was unfeignedly glad. It 
furnished a motive for my remaining in Tram, which 
was just what 1 wanted. 

And furthermore, the tale I told Mrs. Quinion 
about my remaining in Tram because I had found a 
friend of my own friend, would, if it spread (which it 
did not, from which I inferred that Mrs. Quinion had 
no confidences with the Tram maiden at that hour with 
her, and that this latter did not habitually listen) do 
me no harm, as T might ostensibly be supposed to in¬ 
vent a fib which might cotcr my supposed tribulation. 



Here is a condensation of the conversation I bad with 
the landlady. 

“ Ah ! 1 know; I’m glad to seo you. Pray sit 
d6wn. Take that chair—it’s the easiest. And how 
are you, my poor dear ?” 

“Not strong,” I had to say. 

“ Ah ! and well you may not be.” 

“ I came to ask, did two persons, driving a van—a 
large black van, picked out with pale blue (this descrip¬ 
tion I had got from the ’pikemau)—stop here on the 

day before Mr.-I’ve forgotten his name—the young 

squire’s death?” 

“ Yes, my poor dear, an’ a tall gentleman with 
.auburn whiskers, and tllfe other shorter, without 
whiiskers.” 

“ Dear me ; did you notice anything peculiar in the 
tall gentleman?” 

“Well, my poor dear, I noticed that every now and 
then his upper lip flitched a bit, like a dog’s asleep will 
sometimes go.” 

Here I sighed. 

“And the other?” I continued. 

“ Oh ! all that seemed odd in him was that he broke 
out into bits of song, something like birds more nor 
English Uhristian singing; which the words, if words 
there were, I could not understand.” 

“ Italian scraps,” I thought; and immediately I 
associated this evidence of the man with the foreign 
mask. 

If they were commercial travellers, one of them was 
certainly an unusual one, operatic accomplishments 



not being usually one of the tendencies of commercial 
men. 

“ Were they nice people ?” 

“ Oh !” says the landlady, concessively and hurriedl;^ ■ 
“ they were every inch gentlemen ; and I said to mine, 
said I—‘ they aint like most o’ the commercial travel¬ 
lers that stop hereand mine answers me back, ‘ No,’ 
says ho, ‘ for commercials prefers beers to sherries, and 
whiskies after dinner to both !’ ” 

“ Oh! did they only drink wine ?” 

“ Nothing but sherry, my dear; and says they to 
mine—‘Very good wine,’—those ■were their very 
words—‘ whatever you do, bring it dry;’ and said 
mine—I saying his very wdrds—‘ Gents, I will.’ ” 

Some more conversation ensued, with which I need 
not trouble the reader, though I elicited several points 
which were of minor importance. 

I was not permitted to leave the hotel without 
“ partaking,”—I use the landlady’s own verb—without 
])artaking of a warmer and stronger comfort than is 
to be found in mere words. 

And the last inference I drew, before satisfactorily 
I went to bed that night, was to the eflbet that the 
apparent commercial travellers were not commercial 
travellers, but men leading the lives of gentlemen. 

And now as I have set out a dozen inferences 
which rest upon very good evidence, before I go to 
the history of the work of the following days, I must 
recapitulate these inferences—if 1 may use so pompous 
a word. 

They are as follow 
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1. That the key found on the body opened a recep¬ 
tacle containing treasure. 

2. That the mask found on the body Wiis of foreign 
manufacture. 

3. That the handkerchief found on the body had very 
recently belonged to a young lady named Frederica, 
and to whom the deceased was probably deeply 
attached. 

4-. That the circumstances surrounding the deceased 
showed that ho had been engaged in no poaching 
expedition, nor in any house-breaking attcmi>t, not¬ 
withstanding the presence of tlie mask, because no 
house-breaking implements were found upon liiiYi. 

(). That the young lady was innocent of participation 
in whatever evil work tlie deceased may have been 
engaged upon. [This inference, liowevei’, was solely 
ba.scd upon the discovery of tlie embroidery braid 
round the button of the deceased’s coat. This in¬ 
ference is the least supported by evidence of tlie whole 
dozen.] • 

7. That a big box had been taken to the hall on 
the day previous to that on which the deceased was 
found dead outside the hall. 

8. That the box was not removed again in the van 
in which it had been brought to the liouse. 

9. That whatever the box contained that sonietliinsr 
was heavy, as it took the two men to carry it into 
the house. 

10. That Mrs. Quiuion, for some so far unexplain¬ 
able reason, had endeavoured to make the witness Dinah 



Yartoii believe that the box had been removed j while, 
in faul, the box was still in the house. 

11. That as Mrs. Quinion had stated the- box 
as gone while it was still on the premises, she fiad 

some important motive for saying it had been taken 
away. 

12. Th.’it the van-attendants, who were apparent 
oommercial travellers, were not commercial traveller's, 
and wore in the habit of living the lives of gentlemen. 

And what was the condensed inference of all these 
inferences ? 

Why — That the pikst probable me.vns by which 

THE SOLUTION OP THE MYSTERY WAS TO BE AURIVEI) 
AT WAS THE FINDING OF THE BOX, 

To hunt for this box it was necessary that I should 
obtain free admission to retleigbcote, and by the 
nio.st e-Ktraordinary chance Mrs. Quinion had herself 
thrown the opportunity in my way by asking me to 
recommend her a town servant. 

Of course, beyond any question, she had made this 
request with the idea of obtaining a servant who, 
being a stranger do the district, would have little or 
not any of that interest in the catastrophe of the young 
squire’s death which all felt who, by belonging to the 
neighbourhood, had more or less known him. 

I had now to wait two days before I could move in 
the matter—those two days being consumed in the 
arrival of the woman police-officer who was to play 
the part of servant up at the hall, and in her being 
accepted and installed at that place. 
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On the morning of that second day the report came 
from my microscopic chemist. 

He stated that the fluff forwarded him for inspection 
consisted of two different substances ; one, fragments 
of feathers, the other, atoms of nap from some linen 
material, made of black and white stuff, and which, 
from its connexion with the atoms of feather, he should 
take to be the fluff of a bod-tick. 

For a time this report convinced me that the clothes 
had been covered with this substance, in consequence 
of the deceased having lain down in his clothes to 
sleep at a very recent time before he was found dead. 

And now came the time to consider the question— 
“What \7as my own impress'ion regarding the conduct 
of the deceased immediately preceding the death ?” 

My impression was this—that he was about to com¬ 
mit some illegal action, but that he had mot with his 
death before he could put his intention into execution. 

This impression arose from the fact that the mask 
showed a secret intention, while the sound state of 
the clothes suggested that no struggle had preceded 
the bloody death—struggle, however brief, generally 
resulting in clothes more or less damaged, as any 
soldier who has been in action will tell you (and per¬ 
haps tell you woudcringly), to the ellect that though 
ho himself may have come out of the fight without a 
scratch, his clothes were one vast rip. 

The question that chiefly referred to the body was, 
who placed it whci’c it was found between three 
o'clock (the time when the rain ceased, before which 
hour the body could not have been deposited, since the 



clothes, where they did not touch the ground, were 
dry) and half-past five ? 

Had it been brought from a distance 1 

Had it been brought from a vicinity ? 

The argument against distance was this one, which 
bears in all oases of the removal of dead bodies—that 
if it is dangerous to move them a yard, it is a hun¬ 
dred times more dangerous to move them a hundred 
yards. 

Granted the removal of young Petleigh’s body, in a 
state wliich would at once excite suspicion, and it is 
clear that a great risk was run by those who carried 
that burden. 

But was there any apparent advantage to compen¬ 
sate that risk 1 

No, there was not. 

The only rational way of accounting for the deposi¬ 
tion of the body where it was found, lay in the sup¬ 
position that those who were mixed up with his death 
were just enough to carry the body to a spot where it 
would at once be recognised and cared for. 

But against this argument it might be held, the 
risk was so great that the ordinary instinct of self- 
pre.servation natural to man would prevent such a risk 
being encountered. And this- impression becomes all 
the deeper when it is remembered that the identi¬ 
fication of the body could have been secured by the 
slipping of a piece of paper in the pocket bearing his 
address. 

Then, when it is remembered that it must have 
been quite dawn at the time of the assumed convey- 



ance, the improbability becomes the greater that the 
body was brought any great distance. 

Then tliis probability became the greater, that tlio 
young man had died in the vicinity of the spot where 
he was found. 

Then followed the question, how close ? 

And in conside: ing this point, it must not bo for¬ 
gotten that if it were dangerous to hring the body to 
the hall, it would be equally dangerous to remove the 
body ftvm the hall; supposing the murder (if murder it 
were) had been committed within the hall. 

Could this be the ca.se ? 

Beyond all question, the only people known to ho 
at the hall on the night of the death were Mrs. Qiiinion 
and Dinah. 

Now we have closed in the space within which the 
murder (as we will call it) had been done, as narrowly 
circumscribing tlie hall. Now was the place any other 
than the hall, and yet near it ? 

Tiie only buildings near the hall, within a quarter 
of a mile, were the gardener’s cottage, and the cottage 
of the keeper. 

Q'he keeper was ill at the time, and it %vas the gar¬ 
dener who had discovered the body. To consider the 
keejtcr as implicated in the alfair, was quite out of the 
question; while as to the gardener, an old man, and 
older servant of the family (for he had entered the 
service of the family as a boy), it must be remem¬ 
bered that he was the discoverer of the dead oody. 

Now is it likely that if he was imp'.icated in the 



affair that he would have identified himself with the 
discovery 1 Such a sui)iiosition is hardly holdahlo. 

Very well; then, as the doctor at six a.ji. declared 
death had taken place from six to eight hours ; %nd 
as the body, from the dry state of the chillies, hud not 
been exposed during the night’s rain, which ceased at 
three, it was clour cither that tlu; mui'dcr laid been 
committed within doors, or that the body liad been 
sheltered for some hours after death beneath a roof of 
some kind. 

Where was that roof? 

Apart from the gardener’s cottage and Urn keeper’s, 
there was no building nearer than a quarter of a mile ; 
and if therefore the body had been carrieil after three 
to where it w.as found, it was evident th;it those 
cogniziint of the affair had carried it a furlong at 
qr after dawn. 

To suppose such an amount of moral courage in 
cvil-dooi’s was to sujipose an imjirobability, against 
wliicli a detective, man or woman, cannot too tho¬ 
roughly bo on his or her guard. 

But wL.-it of the supposition that the body had 
’o'o'en removed from the hall, and placed where it was 
found 1 

So far, all the external evidences of the case leant in 
favour of this theory. 

But tlio theory was at total variance with the 
ordinary experience of life. 

In the first place, wliat apparent motive could Mrs. 
Quinion liave'for taking the young heir’s life ? Not 
any apparently. 



What ifeotive had the girl ? 

She had not sufficient strength of mind to hold a 
fierce motive, I doubt if the poor creature could ever 
have imagined active evil. 

1 may here add I depended very much upon what 
that girl said, because it was consistent, was told 
under great distress of mind, and was in many par¬ 
ticulars borne out by other evidence. 

I left Dinah Yarton quite out of my list of sus- 
jiects. 

But in accepting her evidence I committed niy.self 
to the belief that no one had been at Petleighcote 
on the night of the catastrophe beyond the girl and 
the housekeeper. 

Then how could I support the supiwsition that the 
young man had passed the night and met his death at 
the hall 1 

Very easily. 

Because a weak-headed woman like Dinah did not 
know of the presence of the heir at Petleighcote, it 
did not follow he could not be there—his presence 
being known only to the housekeeper. 

But was there any need for such secrecy 1 

Yes. 

I found out that fact before the town servant 
arrived. 

Mrs. Qumion’s express orders were not to allow tho 
heir to remain at the hall while the family were in 
town. 

Then here was a good reason why tho housekeeper 



should maintain his presence a secret from a stnpia 
blurting servant maid. 

But 1 have said motive for murder on tlie part of 
the housekeeper could scarcely be present. 

Tlien suppose the death was accidental (though 
certainly no circumstance of the catastrophe justified 
such a supposition), and suppose hirs. Qiiinion the 
perjietratress, what was the object in exposing the 
body outside the house ? 

Such an action was most unwomanly, e.specially 
where an accident had hapjjeued. 

1 confess that at this point of the case (and up to 
the time when my confederate arrived) I was com¬ 
pletely foiled. All the‘material evidence was in 
favour of the murder or manslaughter having been 
committed under the roof of Petleighcote Hall, while 
the ma.ss of the evidence of probability opposed finy 
such belief. 

Uj) to this time I had in no way identified the 
death with the “big box,” although 1 identified that 
box with the clearing up of the mystery. This itlcn- 
tilication was the result of an ordinary detective law. 

•The law in question is’as follows :— 

In all cases which are being followed up by the i 
l>rcd’ession, a lie is a suspicious act, whether it has, 
relation or no relation, ai)parent or beyond question, 
with the matter in hand. As a lie it must bo followed 
to its source, its meaning cleared up, and its value or I 
want of value decided upon. The probability stands' 
good always that a lie is part of a plot. 



So as'"Mrs. Quiniou liad ia all jirobability lied 
in reference 'to tbo removal of tbe box, it became 
necessary to find out all about it, and lienee my first 
di»'eclions to Murtba—as she was always called (sbo is 
now in Australia and doing well) at our office, and I 
doubt if lier surname was known to any of us—bonce 
iny first instruction to Martha was to look about for 
a big box. 

“ What kind of box ?” 

“ That I don’t know,” said I. 

“ Well there will be plenty of boxes in a big house 

-is it a new box 1” 

“ I can’t tell; but keep an eye upon boxe.s, and tell 
me if you find one that is luoro like a new one th.an 
the rest.” 

Martha nodded. 

But by the date of our first interview after her 
induction at Petleighcote, and when Quiuion sent her 
down upon a message to a tradesman, I had learnt 
from the poli.shcd Mr. White that boxes such as 
draiiers’ travellers travelled with were invariably 
painted black. 

This information I gave her. Martha had not any 
for me in return—that is of any importance. I 
heard, what I had already inferred, that Quinion was 
a very calm, self-pos-sesscd woman, “whom it would 
take,’" said Marth.i, “one or two good collisions to 
diive oil' the rails.” 

“You mark mj'-words,’’said Matty, “she’d face a 
judge as cool us .she faces herself in a looking-glass, 



and that I can tell you she does face cool, for^Ve seen 
her do it twice.” 

Jlai tha’s opinion was, that llic Iioiisekeciier was all 
I'ii’ht, and I am hound to say tliat I was unable *o 
supi)oso that she was all wronjf, for the suspicion 
against her was of the faintest character. 

.She visited ino the day after Martha’s arrival, 
t!i inked me coolly enough for what I had done, said 
she believed the young jwrson would do, and rcs])cct- 
fully asked me up to the hall. 

Three days passed, and in that time I had hoard 
nothing of value from my aido-dc-c.amp, who used to 
put her written repiorts twice a day in a hollow tree 
upon which wc had deeidefl. 

It was on the fourth day that I got a fresh clue 
to feel my way by. 

Mrs. Ijamb, the publican’s v/ife, who had shown such 
<i lender intcrc.st in my welfare on the night when 1 
had inquired as to the appearance of the two persons 
who baited the van-hor.se3 at their stablcM on the night 
of the death—Mrs. Lamb in reluctantly lotting mo 
leave her (she was a nio.st sentimental Viomaii, who I 
much fear increased her tendencies by a too ready 
patronage of her own liquors) intrcale.l mo to roluru, 
“■ lil^e a poor dear tis J was”—for 1 had said I shoiild 
I'omain at Tram—“ and come and take a nice cup of 
tea” wish her. 

In all prohabiiily I never i-hould have taken that 
nice Clip often, had 1 not learnt from my Mrs. Green 
that young relKigli had been in the habit of .'■inoking 
and drinking at Lauit/s house. 



That information decided me. 

I “ dropped in” at Mrs. Lamb’s that same afternoon, 
and I am bound to say it was a nice cup of tea. 

'During that refreshment 1 brought tlieconvcraatidii 
round to young Petlcigh, and thus I heard much of 
him told to his credit from a publican’s point of view, 
but which did not say jnuch for him from a social 
standing-place. 

“ And this, my poor dc.ar, is the very book he would 
sit in this very parlour and read from for an hour 
together, and—coming !” 

For here thci-o was a tap-tap on the metal counter 
with a couple of halfpence. 

Not thinking much of the book, for it was a volume 
of a very ordinary publication, which has been in 
vogue for many years amongst cheap literature de¬ 
votees, I let it fall open, rather than opened it, and I 
have no doubt that I did not once cast my eyes upon' 
the page during the spirting of the beer-engine and 
the return of Mrs. Lamb. 

“ Bless me !” said she, in a moved voice, for she 
was one of the most sentimental per-sons ever I enepun- 
tered. “ Now that’s vei-y odd !—poor dear.” 

“ W hat’s odd, Mrs. Lamb 1” I asked. 

“ Why if you haven’t got the 'book open at his 
fiv’rite tale!” 

“ Whose, Mrs. Lamb I” 

“ Why that poor dear young Graham Petleigh.” 

I need not say I became interested dii-cctly. 

“ Oh ! did he read this tal? 1” 

“ Often ; and ve'ry odd it is, my own dear, as you 



should be about to read it too; thougt tnie it is that 
tliat there book do always open at that same place, 
which I take to be his reading it so often the place is 
worn and—coming !’’ 

Here Mrs. Lamb shot away once more, while 1, it 
need not be said, looked upon the pages before me. 

And if I say that, before Mrs. Lamb had done 
smacking at the beer-engine, and ending her long gos¬ 
sip ^ith tlic customer, I had got the case by the throat 
—I suppose I should astonish most of ray readers. 

And yet there is nothing extraordinary in the 
matter. 

Examine most of the great detected cases on record, 
and you will find a little abcident has generally been 
the clue to success. 

So with great discoveries. One of the greatest im¬ 
provements in the grinding of Hour, and by which the 
patentee has made many tliousands of pounds, was 
discovered by seeing a miller blow .some flour out of 
a nook ; and all the world knows that tin: cause wliich 
led tlie great Newton to discover the great laws of the 
universe was the fall of an apple. 

S5o it frequently happens in these days of numberless 
newspapers that a clianco view of a man will identify 
him, ■with the doscrij>tion of a murderer. 

Chance! 

In the history of crime and its detection chance 
jdays the chief character. 

Wliy, as I am writing a ^newspaper is near me, in 
which there is the report of a trial for attempt to 
murdei:, whore the wsman wh^ was shot at was only 



saved by the iuterveution of a piece of a ploaghsliuiv, 
which was under her shawl, and which she Lad 
stolen only a few minutes before the bullet striuk 
t'lO iion ! 

Why, compared w ith that instance of chance, wliat 
was mine wlien, by reading a tale which had been 
jKiiutcd out to 1110 as one frequently read by the dead 
young man, I discovered the mystery which was 
j'uzzliug me? 

'fhe tale told of how, in the north of England, a 
pedlar had left a pack at a house, and how a boy saw 
the top of it rise up and down; how they supposed a 
man must bo in it who intended to rob the house; 
and how the boy shot at tlie pack, and killed a man. 

1 say, before Mrs. Lamb returned to her “ poor 
dear” I had the mystery by heart. 

The young man had been attracted by the tale, re¬ 
membered it, and put it in form for some purpose. 
What? 

In a moment T recalled the mania of the sqtiire for 
plate, and, remembering how niggardly he was to the 
boy, it flashed tqion me lliat the youth had in alljiro- 
babilily formed a plan for robbing his father of a 
portion of Li.s plate. 

It stood true tliat it wa.s understood the plate ’.vent 
up to town with tlio family. But was this so ? 

Now sec how well the probabilities of the case 
would tell in with such a theory. 

The youth was venturesome and daring, as his 
poaching aflrays proved. 

lie was kept poor. 



He knew his father to possess plate. 

Ho was not allowed to be at Petloighcute when 
the father was away, 

lie had read a tale which coincided with my theoi'y. 

A large box had been left by strangers at the hall. 

The young squire’.s body had been fu\nid under .such 
circumstances, that the most probable way of account¬ 
ing for its 2 >rcsence where it was found was by suj)- 
posTng that it had been removed there from tlio hall 
itself. 

Such a jdot explained the jiresenco of l lio umsk, ' 

Finally, there was the key, a key opening, beyond 
.".ll question, an imjiortant rijceptacle—a suj)pu.,itioa 
very clear, seeing the chai’acter of the key. 

Indeed, by this key might bo traced tlie belief of 
treasure in the house. 

Could this treasure really exist ? 

Befoic Mrs. Lamb had said “ Good night, dear,” to 
a female customer w'ho had come for a pint of small 
beer and a gallon of more strongly brewed scandal, 1 
had come to the conclusion that jd.rte might be in the 
liojyse. 

•For miserly men are notoriously susi>icious and 
greedy. What if there were some of the family plate 
which was not required at the town house then at 
I’etleighcotc, and which the squire, relying for its 
security upon the habitual rej)ort of his taking all his 
plate to town, had not lodged at the county bank, be- 
c.'insc of that natural susjneiousuoss which might lead 
him to believe more In bis own strong room than a 
banker’s 1 



Accept this supposition, and the youth’s motive was 
evident. 

Accept young Petleigh’s presence in the house 
utder these circumstances, and then wc have to ac¬ 
count for tho death. 

Here, of course, I was still at fault. 

If Mrs. Quinion and the girl only were in tho 
house, and tho girl was innocent, then the house¬ 
keeper alone was guilty. 

Guilty—what of? Murder oV manslaughter ? 

•Had the talc young Potleigh 'used to read been 
carried out to the end ? 

Had he been killed without any knowledge of who 
he was? 

That I should have discovered the real state of the 
case without Mrs. Lamb’s aid I have little doubt, for 
even that very evening, after leaving Mrs. Lamb, and 
promising to bear in mind the entreaty to “come 
again, you dear dear,” my confederate brought me a 
piece of information which must have put me on the 
track. 

It ajipeai'ed that morning Mrs. Quinion had received 
a letter which much discomj)Oscd her. She went 
out directly after breakfast, came down to the village, 
and returned in about an hour. My confederate had 
picked the pocket (for, alas! wc police olEcors have 
sometimes to turn thieves—for the good of society of 
course) of the housekeeper while she slept that after¬ 
noon, and while tho new maid was supposed to be 
putting Mrs. Quinion’s stockings iu' wearable order, 
and she had made a mental copy of that communica- 



tion. It was from a Josepli Spencer, and ran as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

“ 3It dear Mahoahet,— For God’s sake look rll 
over tlie i)]ace for k'oy 1.1. Tlieni’s such a lot of ’em 
I never missed it; and if the goveiiior finds it out 
I’m as good as ruined. It must he smnewhore about. 
1 can’t tell liow it ever come orf the I'iiig. So no 
more at i)rcK( nl, It’s j)ost time. With dear love, 
fiom yoiir own 

“JOSEI’II SrE.NCEK.” 

Key 13 ! 

Why, it was the same number as that on the key 
I'ound on the dead man. 

A letter was des])atched that night to town, direct¬ 
ing the police to find out who .loseph fspencer was, 
and giving the addre.ss heading the letter—a printed 
one. 

ill's. Green then came into operation. 

No, she could not tell who lived at the nddres.s 1 
mentioned. Thank the bles.sed .star.s site knowed 
nought o’ Luunon. What! Where had Mrs. Quinion 
beert that morning? Why, to Joe Higgins’s. What 
for? Why, to look at the young squire’s clothes and 
thiutrs. What did she want with them 1 Whv, she 
“aciially’’ wanted to take ’em “arl oop’’ to the Hall. 
No, Joe Higgins wouldn’t. 

Of course I now surmi,sed that .loseph Spencer was 
the hutler. 

And my iufqrmation fixim town showed I was 
right. 
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Now, certain as to my preliminaries, 1 knew that 
my work lay within the walls of the Hall. 

But how was I to reach that place 1 
,^las ! the tricks of detective police officers are in¬ 
finite. 1 am afraid many a kindly•disi)oscd advertise¬ 
ment hides the hoof of detection. At all events I 
know mine did. 

It appeared in the second cohnnn of the Titnes, and 
here is an exact copy of it. By the way, I had re¬ 
ceived the Times daily, as do most detectives, during 
the time I had been in Tram :— 

“Wanted, to hear of Margaret Qiiinion, or her 
hcirs-at-law. She was known to have loft the South 
of England (that she was a Southener I had learnt by 
her accent) about the year 1830 to become house- 
keej)er to a married fo.ster-sister, who settled iu a mid¬ 
land county (this iiiforination, and csjieelally the date, 

Mrs. Green had to answer for). Address,-” Here 

followed that of my own solicitors, who had their in¬ 
structions to kee}) the lady hanging about the office 
several days, and until they heard from me. 

1 am very much afraid I intended that should the 
case appear as black agaiiust her as 1 feared it would, 
she was to be arrested at the offices of the gentle¬ 
men to whom she was to aj)j>ly in order to hear of 
something to her advantugo. And furthermore, 1 am 
quite sure that mau 3 ’ an unfortunate has been arrested 
who Inns been enticed to an office under the promise of 
something to his or her sj)ecial benefit. 

For of such misreju'esentalions is this deplorable 

Wnrl^l- 



When this advertisement came out, ' the least 
acute reader is already aware of the use T made of it. 

T pointed out the news to Mrs. Green, and 1 ha o 
no doubt she digited the intelligence to eveiy soul t)he 
met, or rather overtook, in the course of the da}'. And 
indeed before evening (when I was honoured with a 
visit from Mrs. Quiniou liciselfj, it was .stated with 
absolute as,suraucc that Mrs. Quinioii had come in 
for a good tweuly-two thoasaud pounds, and a 
house in Dyot Street., llloomsbury Square, I.unmm. 

It was odd, and yet natural, that Mr.s. Quiniou 
should seek me out. 1 was the only stranger with 
whom she wa.s pos.sihly acquainted in the district, and 
my strangeness to the nciyd)ourhood she had already, 
from her point of view, turned to aecouiit. 'fherofoi'C 
(human nature considered) 1 did not wonder that she 
tried to turn mo to account again, kly .sp.ici; i.s getting 
contracted, hut as the following i.s the last conversa¬ 
tion I had with Mrs. Quiniou, I may por)iiij)S be par¬ 
doned for here quoting it. Of course 1 aliridgeit very 
considerably. After the usual .salutations, and an 

as.sui'.uico that M.artha .suited very fairly, she said,— 

• • 

“ I have a favour to ask you.” 

“ Indeed ; pray what i.s it 

“,I have received some nows whicli necessarily takes 
me from home.” 

“ I think,” said I, smiling, “I know what that news 
is,” and I related how I had myself seen the adver¬ 
tisement in the morning. 

I am afraid I adopted this course the more readily 
to attract her confidence. ^ 
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I succeeded. 

“ Indeed,” said she, “ then since you have identified 
yourself with that news, 1 can the more readily ask 
yefa the favour 1 am about to-” 

“ And what is that T’ 

“ T am desirous of going up to town—to London 
—for a few hours, to see what this affair of the ad¬ 
vertisement means, but I hesitate to leave Martha 
alone in the house. You have started, and perhaps 
you feel offended that I should ask a stranger such a 
favour, but the fact is, I do not care to let anyone be¬ 
longing to the neighbourhood know that I have loft 
the Hall—it will bo for only twenty-four hours. Tlie 
news might reach Mr. Petlei^h’.s ears, and I desire that 
he should hear nothing about it. You sec the po.si- 
tion in whiclr T am placed. If, my dear lady, you can 
oblige mo I shall be most grateful; and, as you are 
sta 3 ung hero, it seemed—to—me-” 

Hero she trailed off into silence. 

The cunning creature! How well she hid her 
real motive—the desire to keep those who knew of 
the. catastrophe out of the Hall, because she feared their 
curiosity. 

Stiirtod! Y'es, indeed I had started. At best I 
had expected that I should have to divulge who I was 
to the person whom she woiild leave in the jdace did 
the advertisement take, and hei-c by the act of what 
she thought was her forethought, she was .actually 
placing herself at my mercy, while I still j'cmained 
screened in all my actions referring to her. Fori need 
not say that had I hud to declare who T was, ni.id had 



I failed, all further slow-trapping iu this affair would 
have been at an end—the “game” would have talcen 
■ the alarm, and there would have been an end to the 
business. 

To curtail here needless parlicular.s, that same even¬ 
ing at nine I was installed iu the housekeeper’s 
j)arlour, and she had sot out for the lii'st station j)ast 
Tram, to which she was going to walk across the fields 
iu order to avoid all susjiicion. 

She had not got a hundred yards away from the 
house, befoi'c I had turned up my cuffs, and 1 and 
Jlaiiha, (a couple of detectives,) were hard at work, 
trying to find that box. 

Her keys wo soon found, in a work-basket, and 
lightly covered with a handkerchief. 

Now, this mode of hiding should have given me a 
clue. 

But it did not. 

For three hours—from nine till midnight, we hunted 
for that box, and unsuccessfully. 

In every room that, from the absence of certain 
dujty evidences, we knew must ha\'e l)een recently 
opened—in every passage, cellar, corridor, and hall we 
hunted. 

No box. 

I am afraid that we even looked in jdaecs where it 
could not have gone—such as under beds. 

But we found it at last, and thou the turret-clock 
had gone twelve about a quarter of an hour. 

It was in her bedroom.; and what is more, it formed 
hgr dfbssing-tahlo. 



And I liave uo doubt I sbould Imve niissed it had it 
not been that she had been inijiorfect in her conceal¬ 
ment, 

?L]iparent]y she compi ehcnded the value of what I 
may call “ audacity hiding”—that isj such concealment 
that an ordinary ])cr,son searchtng would never dream 
of looking for the object where it was to bo found. 

For instance, the safest hidiug jdace in a drawing¬ 
room for a bank note, would be the bottom of a loosely- 
filled card-basket. Nobody would dream of looking 
for it in such a place. 

The great enigma-novelist, Edgar Poe, illustrates 
this style of concealment where he makes the holder 
of a letter place it in a card-rack over the mantelpiece, 
when he kuows his hou.se will be ransacked, and every 
inch of it gone over to find the document. 

Mrs. Quiuiou was evidently ac(iuaintcd with this 
mode of concealment. 

Indeed, 1 believe 1 should not have found the box 
had it not been that she had overdone her unconcealed- 
concealment. For she had used a bright ])ink slip with 
a while flounce over it to complete the appearaucq of 
a dressing-table, having set the box up on one side, 

And thereibre the table attracted my notice each 
time I passed and saw it. As it was Martha, in jiass- 
ing between ane and the box, swept the drapery away 
witli her j>etticoats, and showed a black corner. 

The next moment the box was discovered, 

I Lave no doubt that being a strong-minded woman 
she could not endure to have the box but of her sight 
while wailing for an. opportunity to get rid of it. 



It was now evident that my explanation of the case, 
to the effect that yonng Petleigh had been imitating 
the action of tlie talc, was correct. 

The box was quite largo enough to contain a m<an 
lying with his logs somewhat up ; there was room to 
turn in the box ; and, finally, there were about two 
dozen holes round the box, about the size of a crown 
piece, and which were hidden by the coarse black can¬ 
vas with which the box was covered. 

Furthermore, the box was closeahle from within by 
means of a bolt, and therefore opciiable from within 
by the .same means. 

Furthermore, if any further evidence were wanting, 
there was a jiillovv at tlie bottom of the box (obviously 
for the head to rest on), and from a hole the feathers 
had esca})cd over the bottom of the box, which was 
lined with black and white striped linen bed-tick, this 
material being cut away from the holes. 

I was now at no loss to comprehend the fluff u])on 
the unhappy young man’s coat. 

And, finally, there was the most damnifying evi- 
.dpuce of all. 

For in the black canvas over one of the holes there 
was a jagged out. 

. “ Lie down, Martha,” said I, “ in the box, with your 
head at this end.” 

“ Wliy, whatever-” 

“ Tut—tut,—girl; do as I tell you.” 

She did ; and using the stick of a parasol which lay 
on tlic dressing-table,, I found that by passing it 
thremgh the hole its end rci^ched the officer in exactly 



the region hy a wound in which young Mr. Pctleigh 
liad been killed. 

Of cour.se the case was now clear. 

After the young woman, Dinah, had gone to hod, 
the hoiLSelrceper must have had her doubts about the 
chest, and have inspected it. 

Beyond all que.stion, the young man Icixiw tin; hour 
at which the housekeeper retired, and was waiting 
peril,aps for eleven o’clock to strike by tlic old turret 
clock before ho ventured out—to commit wliat ? 

It appe.ired to me ele.ir, bearing in mind the but* 
ler’s letter, to rob tlic pLitc-chest No. 1.3, A\liieh 1 iif- 
ferred had boon left behind, a f.ict of which the young 
fellow might naturally be aware. 

The plan donbtlc.s3 wa.s to sooiin* the plate without 
any alarm, to lot hiniholf out of the Hall by some mode 
long-since well-known to him, and then to meet his 
confederates, and share with them the plunder, leaving 
the che.st to tell the tale of the robbei-y, and to excul¬ 
pate the housokcciier. 

It struck mo a.s a well-executed .scheme, and one 
far beyond the ordinary run of lobbery plots. 

What had camsed that scheme to f,til 1 

I could readily comprehend that a strong-minded 
woman like Quinion would rely rather upon her ow n 
than any other assistance. 

1 could comprehend her discovery ; perhaps a low- 
muttered bla.sphemy on the part pf the young man ; or 
maybe she may have heard his breathing. 

Then, following out her action, I could readily sup- 



pose that once aware of the danger near her she would 

prepare to meet it. 

1 could follow her, .silent and sclf-2)Ossc3.scd, in the 
hall, asking herself what she should do. 

I could mark her coming to the conclusion that 
there must be holes in the box tlnongb which the evil¬ 
doer could breathe, and I aj) 2 )rehended readily enough 
tliat slio had little need to jmrsuado herself that she 
had a right to kill oue who might be there to kill 
her. 

Then in my mind’s eye 1 could follow her seeking 
th e neajxra, and feeling all ahoiit the l)ox for a hole. 

Slie finds it. 

She fixes the jioint for a thrust. 

A movement—and the mauslaugliter is committed. 

» That the unhappy wretch had time to o^jcii the box 
is certain, and doubtless it was at that moment the 
fierce woman, still clutching the shaft of the arrow, or 
barb—call it what you will—leant back, and so with¬ 
drew the shaft from the rankling ii’on. 

J>id the youth recognise her! Had ho tried to 
do .so ? 

.■k’rom the ])eacefnluess of the face, as doscrihod at 
the inquest, I imagined that ho had, after naturally 
uubplting the lid, fallen back, and in a few moments 
died. 

Then miist have followed her awful discovery, suc¬ 
ceeded by her equally awful determination to hide 
the fault of her master’s, and jici hai's of her own sistcr’.s 


sou. 



And so it came to pass that she dragged the youth’s 
dead body out into the cold morning atmos()hcre, aS 
tlio bleak dawn was lilliug the air, and the birds were 
fiVlfully awaking. 

No doubt, had a sharp detective been at once em¬ 
ployed, she would not have esca])od detection. 

A.S it was .she had so far avoided discovery. 

And r could easily conijirehend that a powerfully- 
brained woman like her.self would feel no compunction 
and little grief for what she had done—no compunc¬ 
tion, because the act was an accident ; little grief, 
because she must have felt she had saved the youth 
from a life of misery—for a son who at twenty robs 
a fethoi', however bad, is rarely at forty, if he lives so 
long, an honest man. 

But though 1 liad made this discovery I could do 
nothing so far against the housekeeper, whom of course 
it wa.s my duty to arrest, if T could convince myself 
she had committed manslaughter. I w.as not to be 
niled by any feeling of screening the family—the 
motive indirectly which had actuated Quinion, for, 
strong-minded as she was, it appeared to me that_ she 
would not liave hesitated to admit the commission of 
the act which she had completed had the burglar, as I 
may call the young man, been an ordinary felon, and 
unknown to bcr. 

‘ No, the box had no identilication witli the death, 
because it exhibited no unanswerable signs of its con¬ 
nexion with that catastrojihe. 

So far, how was it identifiable (beyond my own 



circumstantial evidence, known only to myself,) with 
the murder 1 

Tlio only particle of evidence was that given by the 
girl, who could or could not swear to the box haviiTg 
been brought on the previous day, and to the houso- 
kecpcr Saying that it had been taken away again—a 
suspicious circumstance certainly, but one which, 
without corroborative evidence, was of little or indeed 
no value. 

As to the jagged cut iif the air-hole, in the absence 
of all blood-stain it was not mcntionablc. 

Corroborative evidence I must have, and that cor¬ 
roborative evidence woidd best take the shape of the 
discovery of the shaft of tfie weapon which hud caused 
death, or a weapon of similar character. 

This, the box being found, was now iny work. 

“ Js there any armoury in the house, Martha T 

“ No ; but there’s lots of arms in the library.” 

Wo had not searched in the library for the box, 
becavisc I had taken Martha’s assurance that no boxes 
were there. 

. ‘jy'hen we reached the place, I remarked imme¬ 
diately—“ What a damp place.” 

As I said so I observed that there were windows 
on jjach side of the i-oom, and that the end of the 
chamber was circular. 

“Well it may be,” said Martha, “for there’s water 
all round it—a kind of fountain-pond, with gold fish 
in it. The library,” continued hlartha, who was more 
sharp than educated, “ butts out of the house.” 



Between each couple of book-cases there, was fixed a 
handsome stand of arms, very piclurcsipie and taking 
to the eyes. 

"■There were modern arms, antique armour, and foreign 
arms of many kinds ; but I saw no arrows, Uiougli in 
the eagernc.ss of iny search 1 li.ad the cliandelier, wliicli 
still held some old yellow wa-X-caiulles, lighted nj). 

No arrow. 

Blit my guardian angel, if there bo such good crea¬ 
tines, held tight on to my slftnilder that night, and by 
a strange chance, yet not a tithe so wonderful as that 
accident by which the woman was saved from a bullet 
by a jiiece of just stolen iron, the origin of the weapon 
used by Quiniou came to light. 

We had been searching amongst the stands of arms 
for some minutes, when 1 had occasion suddenly to 
cry— 

“Hu-u-sh ! what are you about?” 

For my confederate had knocked off its hook a large 
di'um, which 1 had noticed veiy coquettishly finished 
off a group of flags, and cymbals, and pikes. 

“ I’m very sorry,” she .said, as I ran to pick up the 
still reverberating drum with that caution which, even 
when useless, generally stands by the detective, 
when- 

There, sticking through the drum, and hooked by 
its barbs, was the point of such a weapon—the exact 
Counterpart—as had been used to kill young Petloigh. 

Had a ghost, were there such a thing, appeared I 
had not been more astounded. 

The drum was ripped, open in a moment, and there 



came to liglit an iron arrow with a wooden shaft 
about eighteen inches long, this shaft being gaii)' 
covered with bits of tinsel and coloured paper. 

[I may hero at once state, what I ultimately fouifd 
out—for in spite of our danger I kept hold of my 
prize and brought it out of battle with me—tliat tliis 
barb was one of such as are used by i)icadors in 
Spanish bull-fights for exciting the bull. The barbs 
cause the darts to stick in the flesh and skin. The 
cause of the decoration of the haft can now readily be 
comprehended, lleyond all doubt the arrow used by 
Quinion and the one found by mo were a couple jilaced 
as curiosities amongst the other arms. The remaining 
one the detennined hous^eeper had used as suiting 
best her purpose, the other (which J found) had 
doubtless at some past time been used by an amateur 
picador, ])crhaps the ]ioor dead youth himselt) with 
the drum for an imaginary bull, and within it the dart 
had remained till it was to reap[)ear as a witness 
against the guilty and yet guiltless housekeeper. 

I had barely grasjjcd my prize when Martha said— 
“ What a smell of hurning !” 

.’“Good God !” I cried, “wo have set the house on 
fire!” 

Xhc house was on fire, but we were not to blame. 

We ran to the door. 

We were locked in ! 

What brought her hack I never learnt, for I never 
saw or heard of jrMr .again. I guess that the motion of 
the train quickened her thought (it docs mine), that 
she siwiiocted—that she got out at the station some 



distance from Tr.im, and that she took a post-chaise 
back to I’ctleighcote. 

All this, however, is conjecture. 

‘'But if not she, who locked us in 1 Wo could not 
have done it ourselves. 

We w'cre locked in, and I attribute the act to her— 
though how she entered the house 1 never learnt. 

The house was on fire, and wo wore surrounded by 
water. , 

This tale is the story of the “ Unknown Weapon,” 
and therefore I cannot logically here go into any full 
cxjdaiiation of our escape. Suffice it to our honour 
as deti'ctivcs to say, that we did not lose our presence 
of mind, and that by the aid of the library tables, 
chairs, big bo«ks, <fec., we made a point of support on 
one side the narrow pond for the library ladder to 
rest on, while the other end reached shallow water. 

Having made known the history of the “ Unknown 
Weaj)on,” my tale is donej but my reader might 
fancy my work incomplete did I not add a few more 
words. 

1 have no doubt that Quinion returning, her quick 
mind in but a few moments came to the conclusion 
that the only way to save her master’s honour was 
the burning of the box by the incendiarism of the 
Uall. 

The Petleighs were an old family, I learnt, with 
almost Spanish notions of family honour. 

Effectually did she complete her wbrk. 

I acknowledge she conquered me. She might have 
burnt the same person fo a cinder into the bargain ; 



ami, upon my word, 1 tliink tslie would have grievcl 
little had she achieved that pui-jiose. 

For my part in the matter — I carried it no 
fuithcr. 

At the inquiry, 1 aj)pearcd as the lady who had 
taken care of the house while Mrs. Quiiiion went to 
look after her good fortune ; and 1 have no doubt her 
disappeanince was unendingly connected with niy ad¬ 
vertisement in the Times. 

I need not say that had I found Quinion I would 
have done my best to make her tremble. 

1 have only one more fact to relate—and it is an 
important one. It is this— 

'J'he sqidre had the ruJbs carefully examined, and 
two thou.sand ounces of gold and silver plate, niclted 
into shajHilessness of course, were taken out of the 
rubbi.sh. 

From this fact it is pretty evident that the key 
No. Ill, found upon the poor, unha])p 3 ', ill-bred, and 
neglected boy, was the “ Open Sesame" to the (rea.surc 
which was afterwards taken from the ruins—perhaiis 
worth i'-lODO, gold and .silver' together. 

Ideyond question he had stolen the key from the 
butler, gone into a plot with his confederates—and the 
whole, had resulted in his death and the conflagration 
of I’etlcighcotc, one of the oldest, most ])icturcsque, 
and it inxist be admitted danqiest seats in the midland 
couutie.s. 

And, iud''cd, 1 niay add that I found out n ho was 
the “ tall gentlemiin with the auburn whiskers .md the 
twitching of the facoj” 1 discovered who was the 



short gentleman •with no "whiskers at all ; and finally 
I have seen the yo'ung lady (she was very beautiful) 
called Frederica, and for whose innocent sake I have 
III) doubt the unhapj)y young man acted as he did. 

As for me, T carried the case no further. 

I had no de.sire to do so — had I had, I doidit if I 
jiossessed any further evidence than wovdd have suf¬ 
ficed to bring me into ridieide. 

I left the case where it stood. 



THE MYSTEEY. 


[It often happens that the police are egreglously foiled, 
but in all my experience such a compact case as the 
following never came under my observation. The in¬ 
cident being grotesque, I have p>it it into a grotesque, 
2)erhap3 even an extravagant, foi-m. it will be readily 
seen that it was a case in which the police could easily 
be thrown completely out—as they were. The ser¬ 
geant cmjdoyed to clear up the mystery w.as, and is, 
a clcvei', shrewd man. lie has admitted, in his most 
friendly moments, that no case so thoroughly mystified 
hiiii as this, which I now proceed to toll, in the .idmis- 
sible shape of a tale.] 

“ Nelly,” said Old Bang (he was a very j)erverse, 
red-headed old gentleman, vhoso bidief in the s.arao 
jnn-sonage was quite as perfect as the ehoi'us at Covent 
Carden), “ Nell}’, I’ve got a present for yon.” 

•“Have you?” said Nelly. “What?” She was one 
of those bright, clear-headed girls, who, somehow, yon 
fi‘e],wonld never come down to bre.akfast in curl-papers 
and the sulks. Yon felt that as your wife she never 
would assail you the moment you entered the house 
with the complaint that she had seen in a looking- 
glass, Mary Jane, insolently .squinting at her behind 
her back, or, that she hail distinctly remarked the 
baker blow the cook a, kiss down the area steps. One 
20 



of those women, in fact, who take the hands which arc 
working for them, smile in the husband’s face, and 
even sometimes go befoi-e, and still with n cheerful face 
drag the helpmate after them. 

“ Kelly,” said Old Bang, “ i’ve got a present for you.” 

“Have you')” said Nelly. “Whatl” 

‘A husband.” 

Mademoiselle Nelly dung herself at the jiersonago 
who, upon her advent into this blessed world, had im¬ 
mediately grown an inch in the ojiinion of his friends, 
and seveml cubits in his own estimation, and said, 
“Oh, pajia, has Jack spoken?” 

“ Jack ? his u.ame’s Hezekiab.” 

“Hezekiah What ?” asked Nelly. 

“No,” returned matter-of-fact Bang; “ llezcki.di 
Trunk,” 

If she had been a projier young lady, she would 
have fainte.d. As it happeiu'd she was oidy thunder¬ 
struck. 

“ He hasn’t a hair on his head, jiapa !” 

“ liut he’s got 70001. in the three per cent. Consols, 
and-” 

“ But what are they to do with me?” 

“And,” said Old Bang, his voice rising, “seventeen 
preference shares in the Great Northern.” 

“ But I’ve got no ])referenco for him.” 

“ ’J’hat’s nothing to do with it,” remarked Old Bang. 
“He’s got 7000/. in the three percent. Consols, and 
seventeen-” \ 

“ Fiddlesticks, papa. I wont heat- anything about 
it —Mm I mean.” 



“ Do you know -wlio I am f’ asked Old Bang. 

“ Yes, I do know you ; you’re iny father, papa.” 

“ Do you want to be shut up, Nelly ?” 

“ No, pajia, I don’t.” 

“ I’m your father.” 

“ And I’m eighteen. I’m a patient girl; but I 
jan’t stand Mr. He:«okiah Trunk.” 

“ Seven thou.sand pounds in the three per cent. Con¬ 
sols,” repeated Old Bang; “ and seventeen- " 

“ I’referenco !5hare.s in the Oreat Northern. I think 
I know it,” said Nelly. “1 shall tell Jack- " 

“ Jack Who ’ said Old Bang, ready to explode. 

“ No : Jack Wilson. 1 shall tell Jack all about it, 
and then 1 pity Mr. Trunk and his preference shares 
too.” 

“ You wont accept my present ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I'll lock you up.” 

“ Then I’ll make you a present instead, i)ap.a.” 

“ W’hat do you mean 1” 

“ Papa, 1 refu.sc to slate.” 

. ^ “ Thou come along,” said Old Bang ; and he jerked 
her upstairs till they reached the young lady’s own 
room, the little second floor front, and there he locked 
Iteii in. 

“ Don’t forget my supper, pajia.” 

“ W'ill you have my present ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then there you sto2).” 

“ 'Very well, then you shall have mine.” 

IX rhaps it will hardly be believed that Jfrs. Bang 
20—c 



liad assisted at this iuterview ; but she bad, up in a 
corner, and smacking to her bands like tbo claws of a 
cray-fish, or ratlier, perhaps, like damp and very lively 
ll(»andcrs. 81ie had said nothing, if we except the mild 
statement, “Bang’s Bang, and mussy deliver us.” Not 
that Mrs. B. desired to sec her good man carried up¬ 
wards j)rematurely. But we all have our little way.s, 
and such was Mrs. B.’.s, poor dear. 

Mr. B. did not forget Nelly’s sujipcr. As a father, 
he could not give way ; but there was mercy in the 
mass of pudding he sent her up. 

“Jenny,” said Nelly to the official, “would you like 
your wages i-aisod ? ’ 

Up went the young pei‘sou’’s eyebrows. 

“ Because, if so, you g/ud /—in nty house.” 

The young pei'son’s eye'brows couldn’t go higher, or 
they would have done it. 

“ Take this letter to its address at once, and wait for 
an answer.” 

The eyebrows did go higher. “ Lor, miss, its ’uri" 
p.a.st nine o’clock, an’ I should lose me krakter an’ me 
j>hice if J stepped houtside the door.” 

“ Have the toothache, and say you arc going to get 
it out.” 

“O lor, no, miss.” 

But every young person has her price'—to do good. 
She was not moved by the pi'osentation of Nelly’s little 
turquoise ring, nor the offer of that cameo brooch, but 
she could ttoi resist the magenta ribbon. Jenny at 
once had an attack of that ache said to be imaginary 
by all people unknown to dentists, and .satirical. 



Down went Jcnny to Mrs. B., who, seeing the young 
])crsou with an apparently swelled face, and certainly 
a handkerchief round her artful jaw, irnnicdiatoly ex- 
claiiiicJ—“ Alusay deliver us, go and have it out.” 

Away the young person went. At half-pa.st ten she 
returned ; at twenty-five minutc.s to eleven Miss Nelly 
had the letter ; at twenty minutes to eleven Miss Nelly 
began packing uj); at twenty-five to twelve she had 
corded all her boxes, hidden them under the bed, and 
was prepared to fly. 11 ow could it lie managed ? She 
was locked in her room, and Old Bang had actually 
dragged*a heavy chest against the door. Fly—that 
was it. She left the wings to Jack’s providing. She 
was ijuite sure that ho know. The letter said— 

“ Dear Nell,—Keep a bright look-out at two in the 
morning. AVe’ll use the license to-morrow at ten. 
Pack up. There will be no diflicnlty about the tubs 
now. Try and forget them. Yours everlastingly, 

“ JacK AVilson.” 

Perhaps the intelligent reader has remarked how 
.f(jud small householders are of bolting the doors, and 
iUlowing the windows to look after themselves, as 
though burglar.s looked on them as w-alls. Good. Bolt 
\j U>p of stout door—bolt at bottom of stout door— 
chain pul up, and key double turned. And there, a 
little way oft', is a tiny A\indow, with no shutter, and a 
feeble little bolt. But the door is fa^t, and so let’s go 
to bed comfortable. Tt is true that old Bang’s place 
was not a very" small household, but he locked up all 
flic docu's, and bolted, and barred, and chained, like a 



respectable British tenant as he was. Bang slept in 
the second floor front big, by the side of Nelly in tlio 
second floor front little, and it need hardly be said 
Mrs. Bang slept with him. It is very iinportjint, how¬ 
ever, that this should be rcmendiercd. Tlie last thing 
B. did before turning in w.as to knock at the wall 
that divided him from Nelly and say—“ Will you have 
niyiircsent T’ 

“ No,” said Nelly. 

“ Then there you slop.” 

“ Then, pajta, you must have mine.” 

The first thing B. did in the morning was to 

thwack at the wall again, and once more ask-well, 

repetition is tedious. TheVo was no answer. Old 
Bang hit at the wall, and once more roared like a bull 
“ Will yon have V iti-. Ac, No answer. 

“ Bang’s Bang, an' imissy deliver us,” said the good 
lady, smacking her hands as though tlu! flounders had 
gi'owii bolh in eireuiiiference r.nd liveliness. 

“You’d mneh bolter "<'t out o'bed, ma’am,” said 
Bang, “and jaiss a pottiooat, and shake that girl up.” 

Then he nished to tlic wall a.gain, “ Vi'ill you 
have,” die. 

Mrs. Bang got up, jiassed two j)el(icoats—one about 
her dear head to save her from the lie-doloureu:^ to. 
which the poor love was .subject. Klie loidc tin! key, 
and left the room. An anxious minute passed. Good, 
he heard the key turn—the door opened. The next 
'moment he heard a cry; “Mussy deliver us—oh!” 
ll'ho hvst woril .seemed sniolhci'cd. Bang laislied into 
the little second-floor front. He saw only a mass of 



petticoats on the floor. But ho could nowhere dis¬ 
cover Ids daughter. In fact, to be very plain, she was 
gone. Wlicre 1 How ? 

Old Bang had loc-ked the door, and kept the key 
under his pillow. Ha ! wtis she under the bc<l ? Old 
Bang and hlra. B. .'iimultaneously whisked up the 
valance on opposite sides, and stared at eaeh other 
under those nov(d circmnstauces wdlh the air of not 
having seen each other for a full (piartor of a century. 
Well, she nuist be somewhere, inusu t she? Well, 
was she between the mattress and the bed ? hlr. and 
Mrs. B. immediately tousled o.ach other in their eflbi ts 
in this direction. No ; there was nothing but a faint 
smell of feathers between the bed and the matlres.s. 
IMrs. B. was gradually growing cold upwards from the 
toes. Old B. was hoiling. Hang it! she m'lit-t he 
somewhen!! 11a ! horror I Had she jiunjied into the 

area? They rushed iinully to the window. They 
holh went to raise it. Ha ! it w.as I'.i't. 

And now it is neeess.iry to show how it was fast. 
Thei'c is a little fastening whieh is acted on by the 
sash ; when the .sash is Inunght down the little fasten¬ 
ing is in operation. This is an exceedingly delicati; 
I'ortion of the inysteiy. Sneh was the fastening to 
2^jd|v’s window'. It W'as fast ; yet old B. and Mrs. B. 
ojiened the latf.ice, ainl w'ith eyes of horror peered into 
the area. No; she was not in tlie area. Ha! tlu' 
enphoard. No ; she was nut in the cupboard. Well, 
drowning * men will catch at a straw, so it is not 
w'ondcrfui that'an anxious father, as a last resul t, 
should inr ostigatc the chiimiey. If Mrs. L>, liad hcen 



in a laughing humour she must have iudulgoa as slio 
saw her I'.aug grailually vanish up tla; oriiioo, and 
leave only his shanks <o swear hy. .Suddenly these 
blanks wore convulsed, and 1>. caino down f|nicker 
than he had gone up. Ifis face was covered with soot, 
but it did not hide his consternation. lie had eoine 
crash it]! against some iron bars, placed tliere possibly 
when it was the burglarious fashion to bril^o chimney- 
sweeping lads to creep down these arrangomonta and 
open hall door.s. 

Suddenly old B. had an idea—Lad Jenny a dui)li- 
cate key? Upstairs be tore ami summoned Jenny in 
thunderous style. 

“ Oh, sir, is it tiro?” a.sked that luahhni. 

“ Have you helped in this business ?” 

“ Oh, sir, help pray, if it’s danger'.” 

“ Where’s Miss Nelly ?” 

“ Oh, sir, hadn’t you better ask her ?” 

Downstairs came Bang; not a sign of getting out 
of the house in a legitimate way. Ho had taken tlio 
street-door key to bed, as usual. Ho hud possessed 
himself of the area door-key, as usual. Query, had 
Nelly got out at the front kitchen window, and claih- 
hcred ove.r the area railing.s ? Query, how could she 
liavo first got out of her room ? (Juciy, had JiJnny 
unlocked tlie door ? Query, how could she ? 

All this time Mrs. B. was smacking her hands dole¬ 
fully, and sitting in licr flannel on the floor, ejacula¬ 
ting,—“Oh my pore, pore daughter !” 

Query, had Mrs. Ik hci.rd anything in the night? 

No : ves ! that is. i)erhim.s :• sho woke hccauSo sho 



thought she was going to liave the tlc-<lo!ourcux. Bho 
thought she heai'il a rumbling ; iheu she 1.11 (islet-ji 
a"iiin ; then she woke again hecau-.e she felt sure she 
was going to I.ave the tic-doloiiicnx. It was at tins 
period she tliought she heard Rome one utt.’r a ]iec\tliar 
ery. What was it like I Why like “/«//«/('('. ' Then 
she heard a rumbling again, that was all ; and then 
she fell asleep again. 

By this time Jenny was shivering in her clothes, 
and the other young iiersoii, Mary, was trembling in 
her garments, and neither could light tlic kitchen tire. 

Mary had staggers (to which she was snliject) di¬ 
rectly Jenny was scut for a^etective policeman. 

Sergeant Gimlet, oh, su^i a man ; but lie jv//s foiled. 

“ You sec,’’ saj's the sergeant, “ a ro[ic ladder were 
not it, for why 1 It weio have been f.istened to this 
liere windy-cell, and no fastening ts —and, besides, she’ll 
a eonm down on the hairy .spikes. It were a ladder— 
though were it, I’m doubters.’’ 

“• Try every ladder in the neighbourhood,” says phi 
B., and up to one o’elock, to whieh time Mrs. B. liad 
never once left olf clapping her hands, or the young 
jiersons trembling (iSLary, poor sord, had had seven 
staggers) up to one o’cloel; they ^ad I’ound as 1101113 ' 
lajllJem. Til is one ladder B. had liad brought to the 
house, as after ten minutes' eonfention with the 
area railings, the only lesult /ehieved was driving it 
clean through the drawing-room window, the experi¬ 
ment was Aot felicitoii.s, e.spccially as its owner swore 
all the time, andSvanted t()')know wlielhor Sergeant 
tiimlefc tlionght him ii eomiiliec o linrglarsi’’ 'J'he 



liuMor would not rciich the sccoiid floor witliin six 
!Uk 1 it was imjwssiblc to believe tliat Nelly could 
have taken such ft stej) down in lil'e as that. Tlie 
ijiystery was uiarvollous. 

“ Yer see,” said Sei j'eaut Gimlet, it were not a 
ladder which—why ? Guilder.s wont lend ladders o’ 
night-time, ’co.s wliy ? it looks burglarious. Again, it 
took all a (juai tor o’ an hour to bring tliat ladder yere, 
and ten minutes to lix it with half-a-dozen fellers, and 
(Ucu it went through the windy. Now do you think 
as ii party could be with a laddci' in the street in the 
niglit for a quarter to thejilaet', a quarter at the house 
without smashing glass, a#d a (juarter back again with¬ 
out being seen by one of the force ? No, it warn’t a 
ladder.” 

“ Then, what \\as it ? ’ 

Sergeant Gimlet never had said, “ 1 don't hiov'," so 
ho inquired—“Are you quite .sure she were there 1” 

Thi.s was too much; indignation wius in the very 
rattle of the iive-])ound Bank of Engl,and note Old B. 
held out to the officer. Whereon “ No,” .said Gimlet; 
“ no, I never takc.s no money as T don’t yarn. Though 
fivei’.s is more scarce with me than they mabbey with 
some folk, Td bless< d bo if I wouldn’t pay one in in- 
stalmeuts to tell ho'ft .your gal’s hooked.” 

Mrs. B. had not yet done clapjang herhan.is ; Jenny 
.still had the creeps; ,'nd Mary was reco-vering her 
eighth .stagger on the ki.chen sofa. 

It was five o’clock. Tat—tat! 

The shock was so grci',.1 that Mai-y nearly had her 



ninth. TJpstaii'fi Jenny tore. A l((tter—yoop, alie 
hiid c.iiiglit lier breath—Mi.s.s Nelly’s handwriting. 

*• You see, ]ia])a, I’m (piite safe. Y’heu shall T coi-'f! 
home with my ja-esent ? Advertise in the second column 
of the. Times. Good-bye ; love to all. 

'• Nkj.ly.” 

Quite .safe—then Old B. was in a rage again. Mrs. 
B., who was ([uitc sure she had got the tic-doloureu.'c 
by'thi.s time, all owing to staring at the brohen <lrawing- 
rooni window, per the expeiimental bidder, beat her 
hands in such an agony' that she looked ipiite low. 

‘‘No; .she should never daiken his doors again—■ 
never. No; he would ne\er own her again. Yet she 
imust have got away somehow ! No ; not once moie.” 

But Old liang w as solt-hearled, and a ery euriou.s. J1 o 
would have come round .sooner or later, but the agony 
of the mystery made short woik of his indignation. 

'J’ho next day but one, the following ajpeared in the 
second column of the Times : —“ Bear Nelly—return 
homo. All is forgiven. Bring your pre.sent.” 

That afternoon, a cab drovoVip to the door—in it 
Nelly and her proifent—Jack VVVsoii. 

“ J’ve a respect for Old B.ingjso I shall not dilute 
-uujoi) Jiow he tried to play Biutj^ and lu'oko down, and 
perform^ the part of a clear-h|;aded father. 

“You Know, sir,” said Jabk, “I .shall liave more 
than soveji tliousand poum^ in the three per cent. 
Consols^b(i'oi;o I am Truuk^ age.’’ 

“ Afld the sey^iteeii pre^/ence shares 1” Old B. began. 



fcC. 


“In the Great Northern? Well, T’v’c got seven of 
em already, for Uncle Trunk gave ’om me this morn- 
—oh, yes, I'ruuk’s luy nialcrnp.l nuclo—for the 
ever way in which I won Nelly here.” 

“ And how the devil did yon do it, sir ?” 

“ Why,” remarked Jack Wilson, a dashing, cloar- 
^aded young man, “ I just went round the corner, 
id bribed the Fhie-esoapk. Don’t tell any one, or 
ni may get the fireman into a row.” 

“No, I wont,” said Old B., in a mild and an anni- 
latcd manner j “ no; not at all.” 

But he did ; or how should I come to know it ? 
Wasn’t it odd ? 


'I nr. FNii. 






